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THE EARLY TASMANIAN PRESS. AND ITS 
STRUGGLE EOR FREEDOM. 

By Herbert Heaton, M.A., M. Comm. ; Lecturer in History 
and Economics in the University of Tasmania. 

(Bead 11th July, 1915. Issued separately 17th March, 1916,) 

The figures in brackets refer to the notes a.t the end of 
this paper. 


It- would be quite impossible to deal at all adequately 
with the early histoi^ of our press in anything loss than a 
substantial volume. During the first fifty years of the 
colony, at least forty newspapers made their humble bow 
to the Tasnia-niau public. There were weeklies, fortnight- 
lies, monthlies, and quarterlies; there were spo-rting papei's, 
teetotal advocates (1), church newses, and Irish exiles’ 
leaflets (2). One marvels at the sublime faitb in human 
intelligence e:ichibited by the founders of this multitude 
of publications, and one smiles at the unmercenary idealism 
of their introductory editorials. Each new editor, who 
was often an old one renovated, appeals to the sound com- 
.mon-sfurse and pi''ogra®sive sympathies of every right-think- 
ing man in the colony. The motto of tlie paper n to- be 
principles' rather than personalities, criticism without cant, 
praise without adulation, truth and justice wherever they 
may be found. And in nine cases out of ten. ,tbe subse- 
quent history is tragically similar. A non-reading or an 
a-pathetic public, a few subscribers who received copies and 
never paid for them, an occasional advertisement obtained 
, only by ofering 'aspecially low rate; a few isOTO®, perhaps 
a dozen or a score ^at most, and then, without any wa-ming, 
a. -silence. ^ Journalistic failures 'bestrewed ,the path ' of 
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Yan Diemen’s Land’s progress, and their starved young 
corpses lay on the roadside, or were gathered up, and de- 
cently interred in the vault where the Chief Secretary’s re- 
cords are now stored. 

Of these transient newspaper entoqn-ises 1 intemd to 
say no more in this paper. Our chief consichu-atioii will ho 
with tlie more pemanent successes, and wo shall attempt to 
trace the line of journalistic succession, thanks to which 
Tasmania has been well supplied with news from 181(1 te 
the present day. 

The colony had not been long in exist-cncc boforc- the 
first news-sheet made its appearance. In the early part 
of 1810, six yea,rs after the foundation of Hobart, the Der- 
went Star and Van Diemen's Land Intelligencer was issued. 
Governor Collins had brought out with him the type and 
a very primitive press, in order to bo able tO' print Govern- 
ment notices, etc. He handed this stock-in-trade over to 
Messrs:. Barnes and Clark; the Deputy Surveyor-General 
was appointed editor, and the paper was kept (carefully 
under the Governor’s supervision. The journal, the mzB 
of half a sheet of foolscap, printed on both sides, was issued 
fortnightly, and cost two shillings a copy. Its (contents 
were chiefly Government announcements, but advertise- 
ments, shipping news, and other odds and ends, wore in- 
serted if space permitted. 

This first effort^ was doomed tO' failure. The popula- 
tion of the island cannot have been more than a thousand 
white folks, and of these not more than a sixth could be 
regarded as constituting the reading public. Heticc there- 
was* a very small possible circulation, and even at two shil- 
lings a copy it would he difficult to meet expenses. Stilb 
the paper struggled on for a few months, but it was a 
hopeless task, and before the end of the year the venture 
expired. 

A similar failure was experienced in 1814, when the 
Van Diemen's Zand Gazette collapsed after nine fortnightly 
appeai'ances (3). Two years more were tO' elapse bfefore a 
paper appeared which surmounted all initial difficiiltica, 
and established itself permanently. This was the IMmrt 
Town Gazette and Southern Reporter ^ the hrst issue of which 
was made on Saturday, June 1 , 1816 . It was printed by 
Andrew 'Bent, a map, to whom' great honour i® dmym tho 
father of the Ta,smanian press. Bent was ap|5arently an 
illiterate man,' to- whom reading was no' easy task. But 
possessed just those qualities of keen business insight, 
dogged perseverance, 'and ingenuity, which 'were essential 
lU press enteaiprise of that time. He seems to have come 
to an arrangement with Lieutenant-Governor Davey, by 
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which the Gaz(4te was to be the official organ for the publi- 
cation of Government notices. In return, lie wa» to re- 
ceive a small annual subsidy from the authorities, and the 
paper was to be entirely his own property. Any space 
available when the Governor’s demands had been met 
could be filled up with general news, advertisements, etc. ; 
hut the Governor was to have a final voice in the choice of 
editor, thus exercising a kind of censorship'. On this un- 
derstanding Bent set to work, obtained a small supply of 
type and a press, and the first number appeared in due 
course, to be followed regularly by an issue every Satur- 
day. Bent’s trepidation does, not appear' on the surface, 
but eight and a half years later, in the first number for 
1825, he tells of the fears and doubts entertained at the 
outset. “Our type was so limited that we could not com- 
pose at once more than is contained in one of our present- 
sized columns. There was no printing ink in the colony, 
but what we were necessitated to manufacture in the best 
possible manner for ourselves, and common Chinese paper, 
no more than half the size of foolscap, and of which two 
sheets were consequently obliged to be pasted together for 
each Gazette, cost two guineas sterling per ream ! Exclu- 
sive of all these things, where was the public, whose cash, 
correspondence, and countenance are necessary tO' support 
a weekly press? Where could readers be found, except in 
some thirty or forty dwellings? Was it likely that a pap ex'" 
could flourish, where the only intelligence bore reference 
to crime, and the usual records, were of infamy? It was 
not !” Whether possible or not, Bent decided to. take the 
risk (4). 

The first number (5) is of some interest. A single 
sheet, 11 ins. by 7ins., px'inted in two columns, on one side 
of the paper only. It is “Published by Authority/’ and 
beai-s the royal arms, with the lion and the unicoim fight- 
ing for the croiwn. Underneath comes an official intima- 
tion of Government support; — “His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has thought proper to direct that all pub- 
lic communications which may appear in the Ilohart Town 
Gazette a*tbd Southern Beporter^ signed with any official sig- 
nature, are to be considered as official communications 
made to those persons to whom they may relate. By com- 
mand of His Honor, 

^^^THOMAS ALLEH LASCELLE.S, Secretary.” 

Tlxen follows a notice of a festive character. Tuesday, 
4th June, is the anniversary of the King’s Birthday, and 
is, therefore, to be regarded as holiday throughout the 
settlement. The troops will parade in front of Govern- 
ment House at noon, and fire a ‘‘Eeiu de Joie” (dc)^ followed 
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bv a salute of tweiity-on© guns from i.lie artillery. “Tho 
Xieputy Assistant Coimnissaiy-General will e.ause to !)e is- 
sued to each of the Non-connnissioneri Officau's and private 
Soldiers one Pound of Fresh Meat and Half a Pint of 
Spirits, to drink His Majesty’s Healilr The Deputy 
Assistant Commissary-General will also cause to lie issiuHl, 
to the several Superintendenta, Overseers, Const ahloH, and 
other Persons in the actual Employ of the Government one 
Pound of Fresh Meat and Half a Pint of Hpiriis each on 
the ahove occasion. The Government Mechanics and La» 
hourers will be exempted from work on Tuesday in^xt,” 
Evidently life in the early days was not a (puie unbroken, 
round of joyless toil. 

Immediately underneath follows the welcome announce 
ment that there is on sale at W, Presnel’s store, in Col- 
lins Street, a quantity of the best BrarJl tobacco at 7 s, ster- 
ling per pound. An account of court proceedings comes 
next, and this, along with two items of shipping news, ex- 
hausts the local information. Two-thirds of the second 
column are still to be filled, and the editor takes refuge 
in publishing “Anecdotes of Frederic the IL, the late King 
of Prussia,” anecdotes which redound greatly to the heart; 
and head of that monarch, but have no direct bearing on 
the affairs of Hobart Town. 

Such are the tidings presented to the eager public by 
Bents first issue. No. 2 is more attractive; the King's 
Birthday has come and gone, so there is plenty to roexird. 
A spirited account of the jubilations is given, ending as 
follows: — “At Six o’clock in the Evening a sumptuous and 
splendid Dinner was given at Government House, at which 
were present the Ofiicere, Civil and Militai'y, the Com- 
manders of the different Ships in the Harbour, and the 
Gentlemen of Hobart Town and its neighbourhcKtd, 
Hilarity and loyalty pervaded every Breast, and the hours 
passed with the utmost conviviality.” At least twelve of 
the gentlemen px’-eaent were in the' proper franur of mind 
and body to do justice to such a banquet, for immodiat-oly 
underneath the' above ' paragraph, we read that <m ihe 
morning of the same day, “a FOOT PACE between Twelve 
Gentlemen took place on the Road to New Town, * * * 

a ; distance of 'two miles; ,tbe, first Six' Gentlemen that 
■gained The ' goal were fp' be the 'Winner of' a .Dinner, to bo 
given' by' the unsucceeefulnompetitprs-’'' ■ 

^ Anatt from suehy trivialities, "tltere tediWe local news 
in the earlydssues. Presumably,'' as was the custom .in 
the newspaper world at That time, local' events were, sup* 
posed to be either top well known to be chronicled, or not 
worth recording. Hence iU only Tasmanian news tells of 
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sensational events, such a& the depredations of the bush- 
rangers, the movements of the aborigines, murders, thefts, 
elopements, or the disowning of messengers while fording 
flooded streams. The weather occupies much space each 
week. We hear of settlers selling their wives in order to 
obtain stock for their farms (7); wo xvatcli the rapid px-o- 
gress of horse-racing towards universal popularity; we 
learn that very big rats are swarming over parts of the 
island, biting children in their sleep (8), and this informa- 
tion is followed by an infallible recipe for rat poison. Per- 
sons over seventy years of age marry (9). A tradesman 
away up country receives a draft for £20, and adds a cipher 
to make it £200. When cliai'ged with forgery, he admits 
the act, but justifies it by saying that when he was at 
school he was told that a cipher stood for naught, and so he 
considers it extremely hard that for nothing he should be 
charged with a capital offence (10). As the paper ex- 
panded from two to four columnsi, voluminous quotations 
from English and Sydney papers w-ei^e inserted, the Eng- 
lish news being four to six months old. The aftermath 
of Waterloo was recorded at great length; Napoleon and 
St. Helena formed favourite subjects; the fate of Mui'at 
and Ney depicted with gruesome details, and en- 
comiums on Wellington, in prose and poetry, were always 
welcomed. The people of Hobart were given dazzling 
pictm^es of the introduction of gas lights into London (11), 
and on the death of any member of the Royal Family, the 
paper appeared with a. deep black, border. Columns of 
‘TIansard'’ were reproduced when the House of Commons 
had been discussing colonial matters, and in the issue of 
April 5, 1817, appears a very interesting extract from the 
Repoi-t on the Condition of the Distressed Poor in Eng- 
land, At that time the fears concerning French designs 
on Australia had abated for a time; but England, witli 
her innate love of ^‘'scares, decided that Ruasia intended to 
take up the ambitions of France. The possibility of a 
Russian descent on India and Australia was seriously dis- 
cussed by English politicians and writers. Hence, when 
the Parliamentary Committee suggested remedies for Eng- 
land's poverty and distress, it urged the importance of en- 
couraging emigration to New South Wales and Van Die- 
men's Land, for the purpose of populating the southern 
lands, and also to provide a ** point (Vappui against the 
enexmehmentsf of Russian aggrandisement,’' Tliis section 
of the report was quoted at length in the Gazette as soon as 
the document reached Hobart* 

Apropos of this Russian scare, it is interesting to* note 
that in 1823 the Qmetie recorded the visit of two Russian 
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discovery ships to Hobart In the issue of 3Lst May we 
read : ‘‘Yesterday morning His Imperial Russian Majesty’s 
Discovery Ships, the Creuzer and the Ladof/a. put into our 
port to refresh, having been three months from Eio <ie 
Janiero/’ The visitors stayed three weeks, during whidi 
time they were banquetted by the military ofKcan-s and 
merchants, and, eventually, on the 21st Juiu*, they “pro.- 
ceeded in pro'secution of their voyage of disc'overy/' Where 
the discoveries, were to be we a-re not ioUl, nor does the 
subsequent history of Australia give any miovd of a Rus- 
sian attempt to annex any part of tiie continent. ^ But it 
is quite possible that this Russian roving commission was 
allied to the fear of French schemes on Wc^st Australia, 
•which brought about the English settlements at Albany 
and the Swan River in 1825-1831. 

One of the chief interests of the Gazetfe lay in chronicl- 
ing the progress of the island, and the discovery of its 
latent resources. Bent and his editor were ardent be- 
lievers in a ‘Hig Tasmania,” They were convinced that 
Van Diemen’s Land possessed all the necessaries required 
to make it a second England, and their columns were at 
ways open to any correspondent who had news o*r sugges- 
tions likely to assist in the development of the (x>lony. 
Thus, in the second issue, we are told of the discovery 
of a fine coal seam on the Gordon Rivet ; the seam is six 
feet thick, providing ‘‘an inexhaustible mine of coal,” the 
mouth of which could be within ten yards of the water’s 
edge. Having published this account, the editor goes on 
to survey the known mineral r-esourees of the colony. Coal 
has* been found in many paats, slate and limestone are at 
our very doors, whilst marie and lime, invaluable, for 
timers, are here in abundance. On the strength of these 
discoveries, the writer compares Tasmania's resourcos with 
those of New South Wales:— -“These are natural advan- 
tages the country of Port Jackson doth not poswss, and 
which will enable the Agriculturalists of Van Diemen’s 
Land to carry on their Agriculture to much 'greater suc- 
cess' than the Tnhabi'tanta. of Po^rt Jackson will ever be able 
do, m neither marie nor limestone have- hitherto hee>n 
found on the.ea'Stem side of 'the Blue Mountains” 0'^)- 
' This strong ssense of the superiority of out island over New 
Bmik Wales*^ Wa® to a' great 'extent justified at tho' Hme. 
; 'Tasmania had ^ been: '.eminently' successful^ in the pTOduction 
of wheat, ,and tn'norm'al' years"'p-rdduced far more than, waa 
necessary fori itsuwA requirements; '' Tt' seemed very pro- 
bable that the colony -viras destin^ to be the granary of 
Australia, and possibly the workshop as well. WitnM 
the editor^® comments bn June 29, 1816 “25.000 
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biifcliels of wheat have air*eady been exported to Port Jack- 
son out of the late harvest, and still there is enough and to 
spare for our own needs. From this earnest of industry 
and fertility in so young a colony, and with so small a, 
population, the mind is led to contemplate on its prosper^ 
ity and happiness at a remote period, when agriculture 
■shall be brought to< a state of perfection; when a popular 
tion more than is requisite for the purposes of agriculture 
-^vill support the Arts and Commer'ce-, extended through 
their jiieans ; when fair Science and the Liberal Aits will 
rear their heads, and all the benefits of political society be 
universally felt.’’ Look at the gi^eatness of Pome ; her 
.strongtii was based on agriculture : every successful empire 
has been built up on the foundations of prosperous hus- 
bandry. “So proud an example ought to stimulate us to 
persevere in agriculture. All is in our favour, Climate, 
Soil, Manures, etc. Our wheat has already found one 
Market for its superabundance, and more is likely to be 
soon opened to us. Our Barley can be made into beer, 
to the great benefit of the country, and it is to be hoped 
that every other article of Produce will find a vent. ‘Y© 
■generous Britons, venerate the Plough,’ is the exhortation 
of the Melodious Bard.” A fine editorial, and read with 
approbation by many a free settler in the island. But such 
sentiments were distinctly unpalatable to Sydney, and 
when the editor of the Sydney Gmetfe took up the cudgels 
againsl' his Hobart rival, a wordy waidare ensued. There 
were few journalistic niceties in those days, and the blows 
■struck were hard and merciless-. The Hobart editor suc- 
•cGcded in keeping his temper, though with difficulty, and 
eventually on December 24, 1824, he complained of the 
■‘hll-bred and waspish personalities” of the Sydney writer, 
•and the “little jealousies arising from the HOXJPLY DE- 
TELOPING SIIPBRIOIIITY OF TASMANIA.” 

There was little real cause for jealousy, for Wth 
colonies were making steady progress. To this progress 
the Ifohart Tnwn Gazette contributed very materially. In 
an age when scientific literature on agriculture was scarce 
in Tasmauia, the Gazette rendered great service by publish- 
ing articles of prime importance to settlers on the land. In 
the fifth issue (13) appeared the first instalment of an 
article on the possibilities of growing hops in the island. 
This article began on the note of temperance, a not© which 
always found a welcome hearing in the Gazette. The con- 
sumption of spirits was very great (14), a fact responsible 
for many of the problems which confronted the axithori- 
ties. The fought against the liquor trade year 

after year, and many quaint articles and diagrams on 
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tenip6T3i'ncc can bet found scattered nboiii its pages, llu> 
artideon liopgrowiBg begins: “How nmvhmmv delidoim 
to tlieparclied and thirsty Labourer in the tield in HarvcHt 
Season would be the <‘heorhig and sparkling mp oi Ale to 
the draught of grog ! What. Bums of nioiu^y would be loft 
in the Colony, or applied tio other uses, wa.s Ale aiul Beet 
the o>cneral Beverage! What would Ih‘ avoided, 

and crimes less likely to be (unnmittnd 1 It would Ihi to 
the interest of evex^y "Settler to ('udeavoiir to have a ll'in’cl 
of s-ood Ale in his House, instead of Gallons of Bum/' 
For^’ these reasons, the writer, ‘‘Pro ^ Bono Puhlii'o/* do*- 
tails at length (through six isHuos of t.lu^ uVuv/Zo) tin* best 
methods of ^'cultivating the hoju Tli<‘ aiiidc' lu'id gta‘,at 
effects, and within six or seven years hop gardens and 
breweries were numerous in the Boiitherii part of tin* island. 
Similar contributions dealt with the growth of corn, the 
destruction of pe®ts, the rearing of sheep, eU'., and great 
attention was devoted by the Oazeffr to fostering the <»xport 
trade in wool. In short, the though small in sixe 

and circulation, strove to exert a powerful influenro for 
material and moral progress. 

With the growth of the paper came an inereaKo in the 
nnmbor of advertisements, and from the advertisement 
columns one gets, perhaps, the besh ])icture of the »oeiaf 
and economic, conditions existing in the seiilontcni . ()v<u' 

all there loomed the shadow of the system ; one* can mwau'* 
for a moment forget that the island was, as Henrv Mel- 
ville called it, ‘‘a gaol on a large scale*’ (15). The Go- 
vernment notices and the court proceedings, the lixta of 
tickets-of-leave and of escaped prisonerB, all kee|)dlie grim 
sternness of the life before our eyes. And yet, partly be- 
cause of, and partly in spite of. the system, a flourishing 
little commercial society was arising. The prisoiun^s, the 
officials, and the troops, had to be fed, clothed, and houBod, 
and the, increasing number of free settlers made the de- 
mand for a variety of commodities eomparativoTy great, 
Scarcely a month passed without the, arrival of some sail- 
pg shin from the Old Country,,, binnging passengers, mails, 
and general cargo. One watches the sixe of the vewela 
.creep UP, from 200. to 5,00 tons,, and Urn .length of the jc:wr» 
ney- dimmish from, aW', months io„,,,four. ^ American and 
„,I):utch boats.' were, frequent visitors,, and the HobarbSydney 
'trade was growing' rapidly^ especially ..wheat, It *is in- 
teresting to note in passing thatf one of tho best-known ves- 
sels here was the Lmiianjfa^, ' She was a boat of 2B0 tons» 
which did the ouWard journey from London in four and 
a half months^ Sue was , ^tdvottieed as,' offering “suporior 
«comm^o^tion for Passengers/’ and an advertisement in 
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the GazefU for August 16, 1823, reads like an announce- 
ment of the attractions of her ill-fated descendant: — ‘Tor 
London direct. . . the regular trader Lmitmiia. . . 

Her accommodations for passengers are very superior, and 
tO' those who may be sending their children to Europe to be 
educated, a desirable opportunity is offered, the passage of 
several being already engaged ; female attendance will be 
provided, and every attendance paid them.'^ 

The advertisements of houses and land have a familiar 
modern ring about them. There are “highly eligible plots 
of land,” ‘harms with never-failing ci'eeks,'* and “very coan- 
moclious weatherboarded houses” or “substantial brick- 
built houses pleasantly situated.” But the tradesmen's 
notices are the most interesting. The specialised store, 
keeping only one sort of commodities, did not emerge until 
the late thirties. Up to that time the general store or 
warehouse held the held. The storekeeper received mixed 
consignments from Enghand or elsewhere, and then inserted 
a half-column annoancement in the Gazette ^ drawing at- 
tention to his wares. For instance, to take an advertise- 
ment from the Gazette of May 17, 1823, Mr. Deane informs 
the public at large that “the following valuable articles axe 
just landed from the late arrivals, and will be .offered for 
sale at the usual low prices.” Then follows a. list of over 
one hundred commodities, including calicoes, muslins, blan- 
kets, a fresh assortment of ladies' false curls, fine split-straw 
bonnets, a large assortment of books, consisting of Shake- 
peare’s Plays, Plumphrey Olinker, Tom Jones, The Self- 
intei'preting Bible, Peregrine Pickle, Watts’ Divine Songs, 
etc., ironn^ongery, Jews’ harps, tea by the chest, rice and 
pepper by the bag, Jamaica rum by the cask. 

In trading the currency problem was very acute, all 
manner of coinage being in use. English money wae in 
circulation, but along with it were Spanish dollars, and 
rupees^ and all seem to have been accepted with equal 
readine^ss in payment of bills. Thus, fthe Amtralmi 
Ahnanacl- was published at “Three Rupees” (16); the Van 
IJimiens Land AlmanacL, issued in 1824 by Bent, was 
priced at one dollar (17), and advertisements for lost pro- 
perty generally offered a reward in dolla.rs. But ‘eyen with 
this mongrel coinage the currency was inadequate, and sim- 
ple barter had to bo adopted. Mr. Deane, whose list of 
goods has been quoted, was willing to take wheat at 8a per 
bushel, wool, skins, seal-skins, and all colonial produce as 
payment (18). Another trader announced (August 10, 
1816), that he had seven casks of Virginia leaf tobacco for 
sale; that he would allow three years* credit, and that pay- 
ment could then be made in wheat or meat at storehouse 
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price Farmers away inland generally made purchases in 
We quantities, receiving credit on the secunly of tiie next 
harvest with the result that some of them smoked and 
drank away their whole crop before it wa.s harvested. Even 
passage money was occasionally paid in produce, and one 
often encounters notices like the following being the 

intention of Captain Dixon to touch at Eio do .lanioro, 
wheat will he taken for payment of passpage money eitlu^r to 
Bio or to England” (19). 

To the housewife many interesting siatenund.s as to 
the prices of commodities are scattered up and down tlie 
early numbers of the Gazette. The prices of iin}K>rted 
articles, especially those on which duties were im|)osed, 
w-ere high. Tea ranged from 8s. to IBs. a pound, sugar Is. 
per lb. Tobacco was obtainable at 6s. to 12s. per lb., whilst 
rum stood at 20s. a gallon, and one gallon of rum passed 
for currency in many parts as equivalent to £] sterling. 
Fresh butter cost 5s. per lb. The housewife’s chief trouble 
lay in the price of bread. The price waa fixed by iimhe *, 
this assize was supposed to be revised weekly (20), in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing price of wheat or flour, but 
such revision was not done- at all effectively. Hence, even 
in times when wheat was cheap, the price of the loaf re- 
maiihed high. This discrepancy drew forth the following 
editorial protest in the Gazette of June 11, 1824 : - -“The 
glaring disproportion between what our bakers pay for 
their wheat and what we have to pay for our bread at 
length compels even us to murmur. Surely our worthy 
magistrates will deign to interfere, and in their equity to 
modify the assize, that those who lean on the staff of life 
as well as those who prepare it may find support.” 

The above picture is that presented to us by the 
Gazette during the first eight years- of its life. Those years 
had comprised a momentous period in the history of the 
journal. Week after week it had been issued regularly, 
slowly extending its circulation. There had been many 
difficulties W overcome. The first was that of type. Tlio 
available when Bent began was very small, and if 
by anv chance a special demand was made for a large sup- 
ply of one particular letter, difficulties arose. Bent was 
short of smah Therefoa^e, he had to use italics, 

capitals, and ordinary letters indifferently, producing a 
;Very strange effect on 'the printed page^ as for instance, in 
; :the‘ third issue^ where the words ^^pAymetot” and *%©verAl” 
owUr., Again, his supply of capitals was small ; hence 
when he had to Set itp a number of short G'overnment 
notice, the capital were exh^ long before the head- 
ing of the last notice was reached, and “governmeiifc hO'iisej 
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liobart town, satui’day'’ was pi’inted devoid of a solitary 
capital letter (21). It was many months before a larger 
Bupply cordd be obtained from England. With the ar- 
rival of Governor Sorell, in 1817, the amount of Govern- 
ment matter increased, and soon the single sheet had to be 
supplemented by a second one. At times four sides were 
covered with pxunt, and when a death occurred in the 
Eoyal House, five or six sides were required in all to make 
room for the obituai’y notices. By 1818, all type diJOScul- 
ties had been overcome. Small pictures of ships and 
houses began to grace the advertisement columns. The 
size of the paper was increased to large foolscap, and three 
columns per page became the rnle. Even then it was 
often necessary to add a second sheet, and this four-page 
production was a really creditable piece of work. In April, 
1821, Governor Macquarie visited tlie island, and Bent 
•celebrated the event by publishing an ‘'Extraordinary'’ in 
mid-week, the first ''Special" published in the island*^ (22). 
By this time Bent was ready to do copper-plate printing ; 
he ]>ublished a school primer and spelling book, and ac- 
quired a stock of copybooks from England, with which ho 
supplied the schools that were now being formed. The 
newspaper improved every month, and at the beginning of 
1824 it became a four-page paper, with four columns per 
page, excellently arranged and printed. In 1823 the 
press had been moved into larger premises in Elizaheth- 
■strcet; bookbinders' tools had been obtained, and Bent 
was now a publisher, stationery dealei’, and bookbinder. 
He therefor'e conceived the idea- of issuing the Van 
Diemens Land Ahnanacl\ which made its appearance in 
1824 ; it was a creditable little volume, sold at 5s,, and was 
the ancestor of WalchU Red Booh of present fame. 

When the difficulty of inadequate type had been re- 
moved, Bent found anotheir problem before him, one not 
nearly so easy to solve. The settlers, especially those in 
the Midlands and North, had welcomed the Gazette, and 
Bent, with his usual diligence, spared no pains to- see that 
the copies reached their destination. But when the first 
-quarter’s accounts were sent out, many of the settlers dis- 
regarded thexn. Just* as the doctor’s bill is the last to be 
paid to-day, so was the printer's bill the last to receive -at- 
tention then. The- settler obtained his rum and tobacco 
on three veara’ credit ; why not his pamper on the same 
terms? For a time Bent did not press his claims, but 
eventually, in 1819, it became necessary to state ^'that un- 
less his demands (were) regularly adjusted quarterly he 
namt unavoidably relinquish his endeavours to supply the 
GaseUd\ (23). Two year§ later (1821), the same trduble 
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afose and Bent inserted the following in his columns:- ^ 

“The Printer of this Pa.pcr hakes occasion to rcH|neHi a set- 
tlement of accounts from those indebted to him. Beene of 
the accounts alluded to, he bogs to remind, an* for papen^s 
since the commencement, and having (^scaped nMH>lieetum 
year after year, really ought to be paid without the tTouhlo 
that accompanies the necessity of a legal appHcai.ioii, He, 
therefore, trusts that this timely requesi will giv(^ wur.h 
Rubsenbers an opportunity to provemi him from n*;snriing 
to so unpleasant a measure, and that they will spt^ndily 
cume and pay for their papers'' (24), Not, they! 
appeal had very little eifect, and Bent ptit matters into 
the hands of his lawyer; the cases were brought inla <-ourl., 
and the defaulters ordered to pay. Evmi them many 
ignored the verdict, and after waiting a niouih, Bent sta.ind 
that he would be willing to accept payment in wlumt (2h). 
This had some effect, but year after year the same irouble 
arose. Bent cut off the supply of papers, and began ixi de- 
mand payment in' advance. * In 1824 sonu^ farimirs prm 
mised to pay after the harvest, and then failed i.o ke<*.p llu*ir 
promise (26). Bent threatened and cajoled; if they re- 
fused to pay, the court would compel them ; if theiy did 
pay, the printer would not only feel thankful, hut would 
make them each a present of an Almaiinrk (26). 

Amidst such difficulties, Bent plodded on, and built 
up an excellent business. In the Bi'st issue of 1824, he 
surveyed with satisfaction his past struggles, and indicatcKi 
his ideas for expansion. The paper now had sixteen 
columns, of which Government notices and advemtisementa 
took UP more than one half. The rest was filled with Icxtal 
news, Sydney notes, and English extracts. Bent felt the 
time had come to admit the public to hisi columns, and he 
therefore announced as follows; — have often had,, oc- 
casion to remark that the small scale of our paper hitherto 
would not admit of our inserting Oo-rrespon deni’s letters. 

. . . As our columns will now allow of the inserikm of 
more matter, and as the well-inf o-rm ed part of the mm^ 
munity might he disposed to fill up a leisure hour in com- 
'municating through :the Vxm the result of their know- 
ledge, observation, or ,praotice,: ,00 .subjects important to 
the, interests ';and; pursuit of the, ^Wony, we now feel a 
pleasure dn haying , it dn our po,wer' to* state tliat cmr en- 
larged paper will, heuMo-rth' enable; US do give publicity to 
all communications which, "may app^ useful oe intoresting 
to our readers'" (27). 

Bent little realised that in issuing this invitation he 
was opening the gate to the fioods of misfortune! which 
assailed him very soon. He had hot long to w#t lor tho 
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correspondents. Th% were of two kinds, versifiers cm the 
one hand, political and agricultural authorities on the 
other. Of the would-be poets, a few sent lines which well 
deserved the publicity adfiorded them, and original poetry 
became quite a feature of the (iajMie. But of the great 
inajoritv, the editor ineixifully committed their efforts to 
oblivion. In every issue appeared a short section in which 
the editor i*eplied “To Correspondents." The editorial pen 
was often dipped in gall to write this section, and the ver- 
dicts on the poets were severe: — 

“ ‘W.’ had better attend to the ducks and geese atid 
swine he speaks of than attempt poetry. " 

“Our enlightened correspondent, 'E.H.T./ need not be 
offended at our rejection of his ‘Alphabetical Beminiscences, 
as they were considered uninteresting merely because, they 
were too classical for ordinary readers.’’ 

‘Lines on Beauty’ are so utterly devoid of it that in 
pity to ‘Lothario’ we shall burn them.” 

“We are sorry to tell ‘A Philosopher’ he is ignorant of 
mankind.” ' 

“ ‘Vurses on Kangeru Huntin’ by a Stockkeeper, are 
no doubt very fine, but they arc above our comprehen- 
sion/’ 

“We have no> wish to blight the hopes of our Corre- 
spondent who signs himself ‘A Bud,’ yet in the Muses’ 
bower we seriously think he will never prove a Blossom.’^ 
Whilst the poets were turned away, the lettei'-writers 
were accorded a more favourable reception. At first the 
letters were perfectly harmless-. Political criticism was 
scarcely ever attempted, for Lieut. -Governor* Sorell was a 
universal fa.vourite, and it! is doubtful if thei“e were a. dozen 
•settlers* in the island sufficiently dissatisfied with his rule to 
]>en a letter. Hence the correspondence was chiefly com- 
meiTial and agricultural. The growth of tobacco-, frauds 
in weights and measures, faults in the currency, the need for 
a central market, or for a museum of natural histoiy, these 
were the staple topics, discusse-d by writ-ers with such peren- 
.nial pseudonyms as Agri'cola, Eusticus, An Old Settler, 
Patriot, Consia-nt Header, Another Constant Header, Bri- 
tannia, Colonist, Veritas, etc. The (knetfe welcomed such 
contributions a-s good “copy A’ and a number of the letters 
conta.ined valuable agricultur'al advice. 

Then ihC' change bega.n, and soon Bent’s skv wa.s full 
of dark clouds. • On 1,5th March, 1824, J. L. Peclder a.r- 
rived from England to become the- first Chief Justice of the 
newlv-es.taWished Supreme. Court, and Mr, J. P.' Gelli- 
brand came to b©com ,0 AtiJorney-Gene-ral. Two months 
dater, GoL Arthur' reached' Hobart, ' to' take the place of 
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Sorell. The colonists did not welcome the new-<'omen 
Sorell had been easy-going, and affable. hi is rule had laid 
lightly on the free settlei's, and he waa no fastidious wor- 
shipper of elaborate organisation or regulation. On the 
other hand, Arthur’s reputation was that of a stern soldier, 
with a high hand and an iron heel; a man kemi on order, 
efficiency, and discipline; a man who, placed at. the head 
of a colony which was a penal settlement as widl as a home 
for free settlers, would rule it as a penal sottlmnent, purr, 
and simple. Such a man was brnnici to <‘lash with the 
spirit which was manifesting itself among tht^ free settii'rs. 
They were formulating dcniands for liberation fn/in t;he 
control of Sydney, for trial by jury, and for ropresimintive 
gavernment, demands which were not all coinpiitible with 
the fundamental chai*acter of the setthmumt.^ 

The trouble soon commenced. Inunediately on his 
entry to office, Arthur appointed his nephew, John Mon- 
tagu, Colonial Secretary, and drew round himmdf a circle 
of adviser's and officials appointed almost entirely from 
amongst the new andvals. He reorganised the prison sys- 
tem, tightened the discipline, and by a series of orders 
placed the whole penal and political life of the colony on 
a different footing. He seems to have paid little regard 
to those who had been the friends and advisers of his pre- 
decessor, and even loss to the manner in which things had 
been done formerly. 

Such an attitude promptly aroused opposition from 
those who thought themselves slighted, and this was re- 
flected in the con'espondenc© to the- (Tdceffe, When the 
new Governor arrived. Bent determined to shake himmdf 
free from such Government- supervision as had formeriy 
been attached tO' his paper. Up to this time, tho< editor 
had been appointed by the Governor, but Bent now dis- 
missed the old editor, and appointed Evan Henry Thomas, 
a well-educated and fluent writer, in his pls^ce ( 28 ). 
Thomas soon began to venture an occasional mild protest 
against official sins of omission and commission, and passed 
for publication one or two letters in which iho |>rotcate 
were more strongly worded. ■ ■ Chief' amongst the critics of" 
the Government was Bobert Lathi^op Murray, who wrote 
under the nom-deH.plume of ''A Cblonist.^' Murray s let- 
ters usually filled three or four, columns, of the papor, and 
contained'afew grains of wheat in ^ the midst of a aUok of 
chaff. ,, There was^ plenty ' , of ■ vagtte^ generalising, ' largely 
much ado about nothings but having read through the 
m^s of words, one perceived dimly that ^'Colonist’' had 
been criticising the new Governor. The editor, in pub- 
lishing such letters, pleaded for greater brevity, and stAtad 
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quite clearly that personalities, invective, political or re- 
ligious controversy would not be allowed to pass his cen- 
sorsnip' (29). To those who sent details of scandals, he 
replied : “If what you say is true, the Supreme Court is the 
lit place to I'eveal the facts, not a newspaper’' (30). Such 
protests and disclaimers^, however, did not placate the Go- 
vernor. Veiled criticisms were being made in the press; 
they must be stopped. In June or July, 1824, therefore, 
Arthur endeavoured to assert his authority over the 
Gazette, by claiming it as Government property. Bent 
strenuously defended himself, declared that the paper be- 
longed entirely to him, and sent Thomas, his editor, to lay 
the case before Arthur’s superior in Sydney, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. The verdict was entirely in Bent’s favour (31), 
and in the Ga.zette of October 8, 1824, a mysterious and 
triumphant editorial revealed sufficient of the facts to al- 
low the public to guess the remainder. This! editorial was 
assumed by many to be a veiled attack on Arthur, but 
Thomas vigorously denied any such intention, in the fol- 
lowing issue. “We bow down with all merited homage to 
the (representative) of our glorious Monarch,” concluded 
the article, and in his refusal to publish anonymous attacks 
on officials, Thomas showed that he had no intention of 
being a bigoted partisan. 

These protests were of little avail, for the new Gover- 
nor had quickly decided that action must be taken against 
the GazeMe. That determination grew as the editorials 
and “Colonist’s” letters became bolder in their tone. First, 
the police force was criticised. Then complaints made in 
letters were enlarged upon. Editorials nearly all began 
now with such sentences as “Much general inconvenience is 
being felt,” or “Repeated complaints have been made.” 
Real or imaginary scandals in the employment of convict 
labour were dragged out, and the new harbour regulations 
were said to be ruining the port. “Colonist” laboured at 
great length to prove that Arthur had allowed himself to 
be misled by a host of evil and interested subordinates!; 
that be had created a small army of sinecures for his 
friends, with big salaries and little work ; that the colonial 
revenue was thereby being squandered, and that meanwhile 
farmers and merohante were trembling on the brink of 
ruin i'32). The editor, possibly intoxicated by the vigour 
of this attack, wrote article after article in similar vein. 
He pleaded with the Governor (33) to do something “to re- 
nerve the drooping energies of Van Biemen's Land, and to 
eventually realise those sanguine expectations” which had 
brought the free settlers here. “If ever destiny decreed a 
crisis at which a smiling colony might either by Minis- 
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teriai neglect be suffered to perish irroinediably, or by 
Ministerial succours be restored to; its >„■ /./«. I'Jtra ni 
elevation and prosperity, that cmis is at iuuul. Ihe 
harvest had been deficient, but “Why should distress stalk 

tliroua:ii tlie furrowed vales of Vati Dimnen b Land Lm- 
cause^lie settlers had no seed, when the Oovennnent eould 
easily obtain some and supply the f<inners on vany Umim'l 
Still stronger words wore tO' follow. t)n May JO, the 

editor made a fierce attack on Arthur h adinitiistt'aiion, 
concluding with the following sarcastic parngi'aph ; — 
is much bettei'* that a few supine, ignorant, and t‘xtrava« 
o-antlv-hired Public Ofticers should be galled for lludr nm^ 
conduct than that a whole community s}ioiil<t bo crushec, 
enslaved, and subjugated. Had the former adin in isl ration 
of this Colony been anti-commercial, ^inti-agrimiliural, and 
anti-local in every sense, perhaps by this time our xiecks 
would have been seasoned to the yoke. . . . The truth 

is that CoL Sorell governed this Island wit/h a fixed and 
amiable view to its elevation — that he reasoned before he 


presumed to act — that he acted in compliance with r<^as<>n ■ 
and consequently that wealth in combination with improve- 
ment, respectability, and happiness, sprang up beneath 
the fructifying smile of his administration. But 

note well, has a transition, at once mis- 

chievous and melancholy, occuiTed since his depar- 
ture? Have the merchants been insulted? And are the 
sons of husbandry abandoned? Has the public money, 
which ought to be always used in public impro'vemcnts, 
been lavished on the worse than superfluous dequmdants 
of at most hut a fleeting authority? Has public judgment 
been set at naught, and public feeling viplated? Has pro- 
per interequrse between, the goveraed and the Govcnimoni 
been rudely curtailed and unwisely interfered wit h ? These 
and numerous other truly caustic questions might. tu>w be 
advanced. Nevertheless, as our Monarch's delegate may 
yet become popular, iL ha will condescend to learn wisdom 
from experience, and hencefmth legitimately 'exercise his 
power for the welfare of all who are committwi t.o his car©, 
we shall at present refrain from saying mucdi which, f.hough 
dwwed,. might give offence. . , v What w© liavo said 
m well meant what we have said ia felt by the Public ; and 
.what' wo have said', if properly attended to, will rem’hm tlm- 
heart of every honest. 'Golomst a sltrina O'f re«H)ect for 
Lieut.-G'ovemor Arthur-*^" 

Flesh and blood oould beat no more, and within » 
week Arthur’s plans for retaliation; .'Wer© complete, Binoo''' 
Heut was not amenable official' p.'ressuro, "Hm position .of 
' Hoyernment .Printer must* pass into the hands ' of some i 
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more pliable person. Arthur discovered the desired 
character in Gcoi’ge Terry Howes son of the George Howe 
who in 1(S03 had ostahlished the- Sydney Gazette (34). 
iiowe had begun to publish The Ta.^niania n in Launceston 
early in 1825, bub he was now api^ vouched by Arthur, and 
olTcred the ])ost of Governmenfc Lrinter in irobart. He was 
pioniiseid a subsidy O'f £300 a year, in place of the £3U 
Vvhicii had been paid annually to Bent (35). Attracted 
by t heso terms, II owe came to Hobart, and after arranging 
a pai'tncrship with James Eosss LL.I)., a bihlliant Scots- 
man living in Hohaj-t, ho produced his first copy of tlic 
TIohari Toiva (Jazelte on June 25, 1825. 

The name of the paper was frankly pirated ‘from Bent, 
Imt the ])rotcsts of the latter were met with the retort that 
the title ivas one whicli belonged only to' the official organ 
of tiiO' Government, and that as Bent’s paper had sacrificed 
its claim to official recognition, it had iim facto lost its 
title. Bent ('veutually was compelled to accept the new 
situation, and in August his paper appeared under the 
name of the Colonial :7b'yu.c,s\ Meanwhile the.’ new Gazette, 
though printed at first in very inferior style, showed no 
penitence for its usurpation, and the two journals filled 
many columns .hinging gibes and journalistic mud at each 
other. The Gazette took tip an attitude of appi^ociation 
towardsi tho Govermmnit, and sang the praises- of Arthur’s 
administration (36). A letter by * ‘Colonist’* which had 
formea’ly appeared in the old Gazette, was reprinted, but 
with c.wei"y ‘'No” turned to “Yes,” with “unsatisfactory” 
(‘hanged to “sMtisfactory,” and with every criticism trans- 
formed into a commendation (37). Arthur could rely on 
tkc' loval support of his new ])rinters, in spite of the edi- 
torial assertion that the opinions expressed in the new 
journal w>'ere- “free and uncontrolled,” 

.Having succeeded in this first attack on Bent and his 
supporters, Arthur now pressed on to the second. The 
rebol printer niust be sued for libel. Out of the. mass of 
anti-govcrnmental utterances, two were selected. The first 
was the editoiial which ris-ferred to the appeal to Sydney 
against. Arthur's claim to the paper (38) ; the second re- 
lated to sta tern onto made concerning Arthur's alleged mis- 
deeds whilst Governor of Hondu.ras" (39). In cnminenting 
on the former imident, the editor had made a scarcely 
veiled' reference to the; Governor as^ a '‘Gibconite of 
tyranny.” The allusiion, the exact, meaning of which ho 
one seemed to understand, was regarded ae imputing some 
esnecially bad form of tyranny ; and the second charge, to, 
which a' third wasi added subsequently (40), waa based on 
the assertion that Bent had made- imputations of tyranny, 
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corruption^ and improper condncd against tlie Governor. 
Bent appeared before tiro Supreme Court several iiuies, 
and, after prolonged triads and re-triaJs (41), was smitenccd, 
on the verdict of a military jury, to six montlisi' imprison- 
ment, and to fines which, along with oounsera fec», 
amounted to £518 (42). 

In the eyes of many froo settlers this heavy punisli- 
nient appeared to be llagrant persecution of a nuui who ior 
ten years had struggled hard to keep the island ])rovided 
with a newspaper. In Inly, 1826, a meeting was c,all(‘d 
of all “Friends of the Liberty of the Press,'’ at which a 
subscription list was opened for Bents beneiit, and 
eventually Bent was. recouped for his losses to the oxleni. 
of about £250 (43). When liberated, the indomitable 
printer continued his former policy, with, Miu‘ra,y 
(“Colonist”) as editor of the Colonial Times. Thev paper 
became more than ever the organ of the malcontents, and 
the medinm for scniTilons attacks on Arthur. No story 
was too bad to be true^, and, according to the columns of 
the Colonial Times, the Governor and his minions were 
greedy, corrupt, tyrants, whO' were fast driving the colony 
into bankruptcy and revolt. Arthur meditated further 
reprisals, and early in January, 1827, ordered ainother 
prosecution for libel against Benti., who had reprinted from 
the jimtmlia7i^ a mainland paper, an extract which Arthur 
deemed to be personally oiffensivc and libellous. Even 
the Gazette protested against this action (4.4), and tlie 
prosecution' was withdrawn, in favour of measures for im- 
posing legislative restraint on the whole press. 

Arthur's attitude, though the cause of much vitupera- 
tion at the time, calls for a certain amount of sympathy. 
.He was in a difficult situation as the head of a coloiiy 
which was at the same time a home of convicts and of free 
settlers. The free men, whose voices were heard in Bent's 
ccliimns, were clamouring for the liberties they had en- 
joyed at Home, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, and representative responsiblo government.. 
But the convict system made the gi'anting of some, if not 
all, of these demands well-nigh impossible. Arthur 
chai'acter and military training made him indifferent to 
such ^constitutional trifles. His business was to hoop the 

convicts in order, and, as a secondary consideration, to de- 
velop' the resources of the Colony. But anything which 
militated against , order, ^amongst the convicts must be sup- 
pressed, even if it entailed the denial of citizenship to tlie 
free^ setHers. ^ Hence, a perfectly free press, with the 
right to criticise m it pleased, was impossible. Discipline 
' and', quiet amongst the prisoners' was the' prime neces'sity ; 
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a free ]3ress wa,s a mere luxury, and Tasmania had not yet 
reached the stage for luxuries. Arthur made his' position 
clear to a, de])utaliou of fifty TIohart residents who waited 
on him in December, 1825, with a request for the suppres- 
sion of disorder' in the. gaol and bushranging throughout 
tJiG country (45). in his reply, Arthur pointed out that 
the cause of tliei oiitlawi’y and violence was to be found in 
the “factious principles disseminated in the colony through 
the medium of a licentious Press,” the utterances of which 
had a dis({iuc;ting chcct on the convict population, “who, 
being for the most paid men predisposed to evil, arc un- 
able to draw the necessary line between the liberty of writ- 
ing and the liberty of acting, and who, seeing the Govern- 
ment insulted with impunity, and its measures character- 
ised as the effort of weakness and imbecility, have been led 
to the delusive expectation that resistance to the coii- 
stitiiied authorities might 2:>rove successful.''’ The Hobart 
press, he declared, was “striving, to- alienate, as far as it 
was able, the community from the Government,*’ and 
“tending to destroy the only rallying point on 'which the 
country could rest or from which it might reasonably ex- 
pect tO' have its affairs retrieved’’ (46). In similar vein, 
Arthur declared a])out a year later that “so long as the 
colony was a place for the reception of convicts, the press 
could not be free: that it was dangerous to authority, and 
cjalculatccl ta destroy the security of domestic life” (47). 
Arthur evidently presumed that the convicts could aifford 
to procure copies of the paper (at one shilling each), and 
wore able to read the printed word — ^both doubtful sup- 
positiona. 

Holding the above opinions, Arthur now determined 
i.o gain more effective control over the press-, through the 
agency of the newly-established Legislative Council. In 
New South Wales the freedom of the press, granted by 
Governor Brisbane in 1824, had caused much friction be- 
tween the papers and the authorities, and Governor Bar- 
ling was now attempting to regain control of the- jo-urn al- 
ists. Artliur resolved to imitate Darling, and in Septem- 
ber, 1827, the Legislative Council of Van Diements Laud 
passed Act to regulate the Printing and Publishing 
of Newspapers-, and for the Prevention of blasphemous and 
seditious Libels” (8 Geo. IV,^ No. 2) (48). The preamble 
stated the case for the Governor. The number of con- 
victs was far greater than that of free settlers, and the 
coloiiv was primarily a prison settlement. Newspapers 
had thrown off the official censorship, and had abused their 
freedom by publishing matter “calculated to diminish the 
due authority of the Government over transported 
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offenders. . . . and tending to bring iiio Govcninu'nt 

and the Aclniiiiistva-tion into riib'lic Id aired and Coin 
tempt. ' Therefore, in order to stop tiu'! issue of iiu' 
blasjdiemons and sediiioiisi libeh, the Act dca^reed 

(1.) That no person slioidd print' or pulilisb ;:i news- 
paper without having first obtained a liiensew this Jie('ns«‘ 
was to be issued by the Governor, and must. lie. wiwwvii 
annually. 

(2.) That if the licensee published any matter tmidiug 
to bring into contempt or hatred the lto 3 'a.] Ifandiy, iiu! 
Government or Constitution of the ITnit.rd Kingdom vir 
of Tasmania, the license could be cancelled at once. 

(3.) That each licensee should outer into a recognis- 
ance before the Chief Jnstice, along wdtli two' or tiiree 
guarantors, the printer giving security to the (vxtent of 
£400, and the others for a furtlicr £400, that no lilxd 
should be printed. 

An accompanying Act (8 Goo. IV., No. iJ) imjioscd a, 
stamp duty of threepence per copy on all iKnvspa])m'w 
printed' in the is'land, but allowed the Governor to rodtnu^ 
the duty at any time. Heavy penalties' were to he i.in- 
posed for printing on unstamped paper (49). 

Armed with these Acts, Arthur felt socu.rc, and a!, 
once refused to give Bent a license to print. The veteran 
printer tried various devices, including tlic public'ation of 
a. sheet containing advertise'ments only ; but' at every turn 
the law pounced upon him, and he suffered heavily. At 
the same time, the Gazette ceased tO' p:rint; anyt'hing but' 
Government notices^ thus becoming an official notic‘cvslKH,‘i 
and nothing more. Biv Boss turned the non -official part 
of the old Ga-ette into a now paper, the If ahart Toirn 
(Imrier, in which he continued to pour out his wrath 
against the Badicals, and his mild ffatterios of Arthur. 

The passage of the newspaper Acts had been bitterly 
resented by the advocates of liberty, and a forcible protmr, 
signed by fifty leading cifeetts^ informed Arthur that t.lm 
restrictions on the, press werdVneedlcss, unconstitutional, 
and debasing — an’ insult tp l^he' colony, 'and cO'ntrary to tlu^ 
implied engagements of 'the 'Crown w'hen emigration was 
invited” (50). Arthur gavfe, an unsatisfactory’ reply, and 
'the protest ' was. therefore dest)at(ii,|4 to the* Homo au- 
thorities, 'With a request that the obiaptionable Acts might 
be disallowed. ' In December, 18,2'$ 'the reply was re- 
oeived. suppo-rting ,th;e " colonists in ''th||r protest, and an- 
nulling both Acts (51 ' I'-" 

'y. Mere ended the first phase in 'the struggle for' liberty 
of the* press. The result had been a partial rebuff for the 
Gdverp'br, who now for ' sir years 'refrained, from' ' any 
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furllior libel suits. But in tlie struggle Bent had suc- 
tuiiTibcd. He ajjpears io have become bankrupt about 
1 827-8, and to have lost control of the Colonial Times. He 
made scvora,! s})asmoclic attempts at a later date, going to 
i8yd?u'v in 1835, where he published BenCs Xrir.s in 1830, 
;il tlic low pric'o of thr(!epeiice per copy (52). After four 
years this CilTori also failed; Bent lost his printing plant, 
and sDcnt four years in destitution. In 1844 he issued 
a bogging letter, asking for £50 to enable him to' purchase 
ii small press aaid set of typo. The Australian papers took 
up his appeal, referring to him as the “scarred veteran of 
the Press,” ‘'the Father of the Tasmanian Press/’ and de- 
scribing him as the 

“A^iliage champion, who, with dauntless breath, 

The little tyrants of the j)hice withstood.” 

8ubsci'iptions ilowed in. Governor Gipps sent £5 ; Chief 
3 iisii(^<? vStcpdien, ndio had ])een one of Bent's most bitter 
cnomies in the 'twenties, forgot old feuds, and gave £4. 
Bui Bent was now evidently worn out, and, in spite of a 
long .subscription list, he did nothing more for Australian 
journalism. liis story is a ]:)athetic episode in our early 
historv. and his clauntiess fights, often for men who, like 
II. L. JVliu’ray, were not worth fighting for, entitle him to 
a. niche in Tasmanian history as a practical friend of pro- 
gress and a political martyr. His epitaph can best be 
wvitticn in ilic words of an Australian editor who sup- 
ported his begging appeal One who has suffered so 
muc'li persecution — the loss of personal liberty and pro- 
perty — ill his praiseworthy elfortsdo expose the prevailing 
errors of the day, and to raise the tone of society” (53). 

The struggle between Arthur and the press began its 
second pha.se in 1835. By this time many new figures had 
appeared, and the Radical party in Hobax-t had become 
strong, being organised in , the “Political Association.” 
The absence of trial by jury and of representative govern- 
ment gave tlie malcontents a splendid peg on which to 
hang their attacks on Arthur. The inidoubted material 
progress of the colony 'was ignored by this opposition 
party;' on the other, it, and, every action of the Governor 
was seized upon, t’vyisted out of its imal shape, and made 
the subject of , s^c^urrilous article® in the^ Colonial 

Times uidi True .Colonist. The foamier paper was now in 
the hands/ of ITenl^ Melville, a clever, but strongly 
fisan, ' writer. Melville was an ardent Radical,, and, inci- 

dentally, a keen advocate of the “single tax/' and of 
heavier taxation of Tmimproved land (54). The True 
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ColonUf, which was published daily for a time, had as its 
editor a wild, headstrong Journalist, Gilbert Radjertwon. 
Eobertsoii had no appreciation of the noocl for verifying 
one’s facts, and was always ready to' print any story if it* 
reflected adversely on the authorities. This i:nil()rtunait<‘ 
faculty eventually brought E/obertsou into c*on(lict witli 
Arthur, and in 1*835 he. was sued for four distliu't lilieJs. 

The nature of these libels' illustrates the gHVierat na- 
ture of the scores of accusatioiis which the two papers 
were constantly bringing against the Govcrniuent. Tlie^ 
first was that Arthur had, after the enrolmmit of a grant 
of land, made a correction of a clerical error, with the im- 
putation that if he ’ could correct clerical niistakes, he 
might also commit morei serious alterations in cIcmkIs, 
amounting to forgery. For this insinuation Bohertson, 
who vvas unable to prove his assicidion, was sent.eiuicd to 
four months’ imprisonment and a fine of £60. The second 
libel was an accusation that the Governor had appropriated 
hay from the Government farm at Now Town for his own 
private use, a charge amounting to larceny. This b), 'ought 
on Robertson's head a fine of £120, and eight rntmllisi’ im- 
prisonment. The third libel was against Mr. T. W. Row- 
lands, attorney of the Supr'eme Court, and for this offence 
the unlucky editor received a sentence of £20 fine and one 
month's impidsonment. Whilst ho was serving h,is ac- 
cumulated period of tbiideen months in gaol, a fourth 
charge was brought against him, that he had libellously 
atiemioted to defame the Governor and his nephew, Cap- 
tain Montagu. Robertson had charged Montagu with, 
having used a large quantity of Government materials and 
labour in building himself a “mansion” in lia-mpdcn-row, 
and afterwards, to* cover his offence, bad obtained an ante- 
dated letter of license from Arthur, sanctioning the use of 
suen materials. This last case was tried befor© Judge 
Montagu, a relative of the plaintiff, and Rohertson, who 
was unable to substantiate his charges, received a severe 
handling from both Judge and counsel for the prosecution. 
The latter declared that the charge mad© by Robertson 
“was as false as if the Father of Lies himself had come up 
from the bottomless' abyss, and communicated it to the 
True Golonut” (66). ' The judge, in sentencing, him to 
twelve months' imprisonment and a fin© of £60, used the 
most vigorous language. The libel was ''false as hell/’ 
the. editor was '"the tooT of a miserable party of' agitated 
disturbers” ; he was prostrating his mtellect "in so de- 
bas^, detestable, and abominable a service," and Wae pub- 
lishing article® which were "a pest even to Botany Say" 
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Robertaon, in liis confmemeiit in gaol, was soon joined 
by Melville, who was sentenced in November, 1835, to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, £200 line, and ordered to 
lind securities to the extent of £500 for his future good be- 
haviour. Melville’s offence was contempt of courti, he 
having commented on the judge, jury, witnesses, and sen- 
tence, in a vei'y discreditable trial for cattle-stealing (57). 
Mblville spent his time in prison writing a most untlatter- 
ing history of Arthur's regime, in which he pleaded for 
land reform,, the stoppage, of transpo'rtation, representative 
government, etc. When Christmas, 1835, cam© round, 
the Governor graciously liberated Robertson, and on the 
29th December set Melville free (58). Arthur accom- 
panied his liberation, of Melville with the expressed hope 
that the release “will lead you in future, by the influence 
of a better motive than fear of punishment, to abstain 
from a system of detraction which is not more injurious to 
the interests of your own. family than it is subversive of all 
peace and order, and ruinous to the welfare of society.'' 
This hope of jouimalistic reform was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for iDoth editors at once recommenced their bitter 
attacks, Robertson especially distinguishing himself by 
his wild and usually unfounded assertions. 

After twelve years of service Arthur was recalled in 
1836. On May 27 and 28 of that year, the papers were 
full of the news. The Radical press went into hysterics 
of jov. and called upon every resource of type to announce 
the welcome fact. The True Col out , burst out in the fol- 
lowing strain: — “Never has it fallen to our lot to com- 
municate such welcome intelligence. . . He (Arthur) 

will be wafted from these shores by the curses of many a 
broken-hearted parent, and many a destitute child, which 
owe their misery to the foolish and wicked system of mis- 
government by which the colony has been ruined, and the 
vindictive system of persecution by which the prospects 
and characters of individuals were ruined. . . . He 

was the father of usury— the patron of falsehood, hypooiisy, 
and deceit — the protector of pei'jury, and the rewarder of 
perjurersi,” Robertson also in June (59) urged the pub- 
lic to refuse to support a fund which was being organised 
for the purpose of presenting Arthur with a piece of plate. 

colonists,” he concluded, “present Col. Arthur with 
a piece of plate, but let it be symbolical of (the colony’s) 
pi^esent state— let it be a shivered fragment of crockery, 
and tell Col. Arthur that as the fi**agments can never be 
united, so has he dissevered society, and caused the colon- 
ists to be without union, save in one important point, and 
that is in thanking His Majesty for the mercy he has 
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manifested in the recall of Col. Arthui. When Arthur 
sailed, Eohertson.ancl a few of his felloAv Kadicatsi illumin- 
ated their iiouses in honour of the event, and persuadexl a. 
number of men and boys to let oil iLrciWorks in the street. 
The police intervened, and in tlie Voiko Court pro(‘ue(h 
ings of the following day it was announced tliat Rolrertsou 
had been arrested with his pockets full of craclvers (GO). 

From such expressions of party hatred it is a relief io 
turn to the Hoharf Town Courier (of Avliieh Ross was still 
editor), and the other papers which had supported Artluir's 
rule. Her© we find nothing but praise of the administra- 
tion, and sincere regret when Arthur was recaJled. “Go- 
vernor Arthiuylias’ made the colony, says Eoss^ (61), and 
the long list of actual achievements shows that, in spite of 
many blunders, and a haughty manner, Arthur haicl laum 
responsible for much real progress in the colony. If tlii.s 
was so, how then is one to explain the tirades of Melville 
and the Eadieals? The- explanation is that the press was 
conducted on strict party lines, perhaps even more so than 
to-day. The Eadieals were the Opposition, an Opposition 
which had no power to voice its opinions in a Legislature 
composed entirely of the Governor's nominees. The only 
available channel for criticism or suggestions was, there- 
fore, the press. But Arthur was an autocrat, who took 
no regard of the advice showered upon him, a fact whicli 
exasperated the Eadieals to a great degree. Fuithcr, the 
settlement was isolated.; news from the outside world fil- 
tered in only about once a month. The ne-wspapers were, 
therefore, driven to fill their columns with local matt(U\ 
and as this was difficult to accomplish, they sought refuge 
in virulent attacks on the Governor, who so comploi.ely 
disregarded their few pist grievances. The journal istiV 
conscience was practically non-existent: the laws of evi- 
dence were apparently unknown ; the colonists must have 
value for their money. Therefore, the line of least 're- 
sistance was to attack the administration, with a violeiu^e 
such as we, have seen 'on several occasions above. Having 
gained a certain measure of liberty in 182B, the jotumaliats 
.drew no line between liberty and license, and their tactics 
were .frequently nauseating. Arthur, after his initial at.- 
tack of hyper-sensitiveness in 1824-5, learnt to ignore the 
'constant ' jibes, at himself and, his subordinates*, knowing 
•full well that the Eadieals would defeat theii'' own ends by 
their, ' unwise methods. ^ Only when 'Sonie accusation d, be- 
came too offensive, did, he ieek the aid of the law, and on 
such occasions he was always sure that' a, milita.rv iiiry, or a 
specially chosen civil jury,' could be 'relied upon to give 'a 
satisfactory verdict.', ; It'-it' 'aU'' unpleasant, 'story, 'and 
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Arthur cannot be excused at times of a certain vindictive- 
ness in his actions, and of a wilful deafness to the demands 
of the more democratic free settlers. But the blame was 
not all on one side, and until liobertson and the rest had 
learnt the value oC truth and moderation, such conflicts 
as have been described in this paper were inevitable. 

With the arrival of Sir-John Franklin, a more reason- 
able atmosphere was created, and the liadical press lost 
some of its ventmi. Melville occasionally Figured in libel 
cases, the plaintiffs being private citizens, but the rancour 
of 1834-6 was gone forever. Meanwhile the Hobart 
Town (lourier had passed in 1837 into the hands of Mi‘. 
Elliston, Master of the Longford Academy (62), who com- 
bined a gentle flattery of the G-overnor with eloquent edu- 
cational articles, some of -which urged the need for a Uni- 
versity in the island. The idea of a University Had been 
conceived some ten years earlier, but nothing had been 
done. Elliston now took up his pen to revive the demand, 
and in several splendid articles he pleaded for a Univer- 
sity. no matter how small. Such an institution, he urged, 
would attract those who otheiyvise would go from Aus- 
tralia and India to England ; it would pi'oduce good doc- 
tors and teachers ; and “finally, by providing instniction 
in the higher departments of literatui'c, independently of 
a professional kind, that character would be given to the 
wealthier classes of the colonists without which rank is 
intolerable, and the influence of wealth pernicious” (63), 
Ferlians also the University might have had a beneficial 
effect on journalists, and hastened the day when the oft- 
used nhra.se, ‘Tlie licentiousness of the press,” would be 
meaningless. That day came slowly, as the pi*e6s began 
to realise a deeper sense of moral responsibility, and, as 
journalists, assured of liberty of speech, laid down as their 
ideal, 'The truth, the whole truth (unless it hurts our 
case), and as little as possible beside the truth.” 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE CEADLE 
MOUNTAIN DISTEICT, 

With a Bibliography of the Pleistocene Glaciation of 
Tasmania. 

By W. N. Benson, U.Sc., B.A., F.G.S. 

Plates I.-IV. 

{Coinmnnicated by W. F. D. Butler, M.Sc., LL.B., B.A.) 
{Read 8rd April, 1916. Issued separately 28tli July, 1916.) 

Owing tO' the kind invitation of Mr. Rodway and 
Professor Flynn, the writer had the good fortune to' be 
n. member of a party spending the last week of 1915 in 
Mr. AVeindorfer’s Accommodation Tint near Cradle Moun- 
tain in the north-west of the Tasmanian highlands. 
Though there was little opportunity for detailed geolo^ 
^ical work, many interesting features were observed, 
which, at the request of the leaders of the party, are 
here recorded, and correlated with the scattered references 
to this region in the writings of the few geologists that 
have previously been in the neighhourhood. A sketch 
map of the geological features, and a topographical sketch 
map are also given, based on a manuscript map by Franz 
Malscher, supplied by Mr. Weindorfer, and amended in 
accordance with surveys made by the present party. The 
following account must be considered rather tentative, 
.‘since lack of time prevented complete verification. 

Cradle Mountain may be reached most easily by the 
road from Sheffield through Wilmot and the Middlesess: 
Plains, a distance of forty miles. The track crosses the 
Ids River and Pencil Pine C'reek, and then follows the 
X)o^e River to the foot of the mountain. The formar- 
tions traversed by this route, or adjacent thereto, are 
tih© Pre-cambrian schists, the Cambrian sandstones, quartz- 
ites and conglomerates, Silurian limestones, Devonian 
granite*, and Tertiary basaltic rocks (which are of several 
types, varying from dolerite to taehylite), and alluvial 
deposits. (1). 

The four main formations in the vicinity of Ckadl© 
Mountain and Barn Blujff are the Pre-cambrian schists 
and quartzite®, the Permo-carhoniferousi conglomerates, 
®««dstones and mudstones^ the Cretaceous dolerite, and 

(1) W, H. TwelTOtrees. Bibll»gis»ipliy ]Sr<x 42. 

D 
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till© Plei&tocen© glacial deposits. A little recent aJlnviuni’ 
is also present- The general dispo®itdon of the first three 
series is roughly indicated in Mr. Johnston 'si official 
Geological Map of Tasmania of 1884, the earliosit chart to 
which the writer has had access. A more actnrrate- repro* 
sentatioo is found in the map given by JelTrey Smith, 
‘^based on information supplied by the Gcologitval Survey 
of Tasmania.” (^). 

The Pre-cambriau rocks of the region have been 
bihehy described by Messrs. Waller (3) and Ward. (^) The 
latter remarks, that at Barn Bluff they strike a few de- 
grees north of west. Between here and the Forth River 
the strike, according* to Waller, is nearly oast and west. 
In the immediate vicinity of Cradle Mountain the writer 
found, the strike to be between B..N.E.-W.S.W. and 
N.N.E.-S.S-AV., the former direction predominating to tho 
north-east of the, mountain ; while to thci north-west, along 
the Dove River, rocks have been observed striking west of' 
north. Evidently there is a great bend in the Prc^cam- 
brian fold-axes in this region. The rocks are intenstely 
folded; numerous sharp anticlines and synclines are 
visible. The dips are nearly vei'tical, and easterly dips 
are usually steeper than those directed towards tho west, 
while the latter are more common. These facts suggest- 
that overfolding has occurred under the influence of a 
thrust directed from the west. 

The rocksi presient are all of sedimentary origin. They 
include dark grey phyllite, coarsely crystalline mica, -schist, 
micaceous quartz-schist, felspathic quartz-schist, and 
schistose quartzite, showing abundant evidence of I'^ecrystal- 
lisatio-n, and, indeed, passing locally into vein-lik© m a, sees 
of quartz. True veins of quartz traverse the other rocks, 
occurring lenticularly in the bedding-pianos or running 
obliquely thereto'. Four samples have been examined 
microscopically ; the following are brief deaicriptions, of the- 
same, using the tenuinology adopted by Gmibenmann (®) : 

1461. Puckered Phyllite fhelicitic toxture). This, 
consists of a granoMaatic ground mass of 
quartz-grainsi, with wavy bands of fiiiely-di- 
vided carbonaceous matter, sericite, and' 
bleached bfotite, the whole more or less stained' 
with limonite. 


(2) X 'N^mtaaist in ■ , Lonao-n, 190®.' 

(5) ^ BlhllO'grapliy B.: ■ 

(4) E. K. W4rd. , Oo^ibntibns> tbe Gteology oi XmmmU, 
ma-tic Geology. Tbe Ere-camlbsiaicu Broo, BOY* Sbc. Taa 1909. 

(5) 'Die krysrtallinm' Bbbi^fer, ; Second edition, 1910. 
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14G4. Mica-schist with a lenticular schisto'se tox- 
turei consisting of granohlastic quartz, ' with 
large irregular porphyrohiastsi of ortlioclase, 
generally Blackened by inclusions of carbona- 
ceousi matter. These have resisted the shear- 
ing much better than the quartz, and are a 
frequent causei of the irregularity of the lenti- 
cular texture. A pale green mica is abun- 
dantly developed in the numerorisi shearing 
planes, and extends out from them. Sericite 
is also present, and a very little andalusite and 
rutile, 

1465. Micarschist with lenticular texture, consistr 
ing of long irregular lenticles of close^-p'acked 
pale green weakly pleochroic mica, partially 
chloritisiedj separated by layea^Si of granoblastic 
but more or less elongated quartz grains. Large 
porphyroblasta of felspar, generally ortlioclase, 
but also albite, interrupt the continuity of the 
lenticles of mica and quartz. Inclusions in 
these often continue the planes of schistosity. 
Small grains, of magnetite are scattered 
throughout the rock, and a few grains of an- 
dalusite ha.ve been noted. 

1466. A much crushed schistose qua.rtzit©, exhi- 
biting perfectly the klasto-porphyritici struc- 
ture. It consists of la-rge quartz-grains with very 
undulatory extinction and shattered margins', a 
few irregular uncrushed grains of albite', and a 
ground mass of finely comminuted quartz, with 
a few shreds of sericite. 

All those rocks are chara.’cteristic of the uppermost 
zone of Grrube-nmann's classification of the crystalline 
schists. This bears out Mr. Ward's view conce'piing their 
nature. 

I'ne Permo-ca.ihoniferous rocks lie on a very uneven 
surface of the crystalline schists. The irregularity is par- 
ticularly clear under Mount Brown, on the southern side 
of Ro'dway Gorge. The basal portion of the series oon- 
sdst® of conglomerate containing pebbles derived chiefiy 
from the Pre-cambrian series, but also from the Devonian 
granites and other formations. They pass up into pebbly 
sandstones and mudstones. A thickness of about seventy 
feet of conglomerate occurs beneath the north end of 
Cradle Mountaih, but this increases considerably to the 
south and east. There is apparently not lees than five 
hundred feiet of the sedimentsi beneath Mt. Brown, while 
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Mr. M'ontgO'inory records the presence of a thousand feci 
of sedimont beneath Bam Bluff. The b'asal bods at tho 
last locality comprise- a. hundred feet of couglomerato, fol- 
io-wed by two- feet of cannel coal, enclosed in black micar 
ceous shale- containing Glomypteriti {ova fa?) and ovgtjvra- 
thiopsis sp. Above- this lie nine hundred feet of marine 
mudstone, shale, sandstone and conglomerate- similar to 
those occurring at Mt. Pelion, nine miles to the south- 
east, which contain such typical Pcrino-carboin if crons- fos- 
sils as Fenestefla, S'pirifera, Froductu^, Avienlopeclfm and 
^tenopora.i^) Mr. Waller has estimated the Sieries- at Mt. 
Pelion to be from a thousand to fifteen, hundred feet 
thick. ('^) Thus the Pernio-carbonifarous basin becomes 
deeper towards the south-east, and many of the outcrops 
show a slight tilt in that direction. 

At the surface in contact with the o-vcrlying do-lcrite^ 
the mudstones are more or less altered, silicified and in- 
durated. Small veinlets of opal traverse the bands of 
black carbonaceous shale. The alteration doeS' not e-xtend 
more than about a foot from the do-leritc. It is well 
exposed on the northern face of Barn Bluff. 

The Cretaceous dolerite caps Mt. Brown, Barn Bluff, 
and Cradle Mountain. It has. the same general char actors 
as the Mesozoic dolerite in other parts of the island, and 
may be consideired to be po-rtions of sills once co-ntinuo-us 
wili the dolerites of the Pelion Eange. Waller affirmed 
this former continuity, but doubted the intrusive charac- 
ter of the dolerite. (®) An examination of the bas-e 
of the dolerite on the northern face- o-f Bam 
Bluff, however, shows that it transgresses to a small 
extent acrose: the bedding planes of the- mud 
sto-nes; and in the ca.se of Cradle Mountain the doler- 
ite rests on sandstones in the southern end, but on the 
underlying basal conglomerate on the northern. No feed- 
ing dykes were observed, but attention might well be 
directed to the north-eastern foot of Cradle Mountain, 
where, as seen from a distance, the dolerite appears to 
pass, down through the Permo*-carboniferous rocks, to come 
into contact with the Pre-cambrian schist. (See Plate 3.) 
The dolerite on Bam Bluff is about 650'ft. thick, that on. 
Cradle Mt. 700ft., but that on Mt. Brown is per- 
haps not more than 300ft. Columnar structure is very 
pronounced in the two former masses; but in places 
the predominance of one direction of vertical jointing 
causes instead a platey Structure, 

" <e) See Bithogr 9 ,pliy No. 13. ^ u. 

(7) See BibUograpl^V No. 21. , 

Op'.' feit, 'mpra. 
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The petrological character o-f the dolerites is of in- 
terest. They are of medium grainsize, and consist pre- 
dominantly of plagioclase and pyroxene. The plagiodase 
lorms small, more or less, idiomorphic tabula3, somewhat 
zoned, the central portion having the composition of 
bytownilc. The pyroxenes are more varied, a. rhombic 
and two types of monoclinic pyroxene are present. In a 
rock from tlie lower portion of the dolerite on Cradle Mt. 
( 1458 ) there is a normal, more or less, ophitic augite (some 
times siibidiomorphic), with the xisrial large optic axial 
angle, associated with, and frequently including prisma- 
tic crystals: of enstatite. In ai rock from the summit of 
the mountain, however, the monoclinic pyroxene, which 
is partly siibophitic, partly subidiomorphic, has twO' dis- 
tinct types, namely, those grains which have the normal 
optic axial angle (which are in the minority), and those 
which are approximately uniaxial, indicating, that they 
contain a large excess of magnesian silicate, i.e., are mag- 
nesimn-diopside, or the augitc-enstatite of Wahl. This 
mineral has been previously recorded in the dolerite of 
Cataract Gorge by Osann (3), and is known to be fairly 
common in other occurrences of dolerite in Tasmania.. 

In both these rocks, there is a small amount of magnetite 
and of very finely crystalline intersei'tal granophyre, dotted 
with crystallites of magnetite. • The former of tliesie 
rocks contains grey felspathic veins at first thought 
to be granophyre. They prove to have a 
highly ophitic to jDoikilitic texture. The pyroxenes are 
sometimes roughly prismatic, ophitic or broken xip into 
isolated patches, which are in optical continuity over 
quite large areas. The pyroxene is quite fresh, usually 
uniaxial, but sometimes of the normal chairacter. There 
are, in addition, small prisms of enstatite. The felspar is 
slightly zoned, has the general composition AbjAna, ^nd 
forms a. few small phcnocrysts. Between the tabulae is a 
small amount of minutely crystalline granophyre. A few 
large grains of magnetite are also present. 

Two inches from the chided margin of the dolerite of 
Barn Bluff the rock is very fine-grained, with an interser* 
tal structure. It contains small phono cry stio laths of 
plagioclase and larger prisms of augite, more or less con- 
verted into chlorite and carbonates. At the margin itself, 
the grainsKe is extremely minute, and the texture appears 
to be subvariolitic. Both these rocks contain vesades 

(9) tJeber -edneE BnsrfeatJtaugit-fiilireEden Dlatw yob Tasmania. 
Ceii.t'bl. fto Mlm., 1907, pp. ’/Ueui. Translation' By W. H. Twelvetrees Ann., 
nep. ' Uept. Mines, ' Tas„ 1807. 

(10) J, A, Thomson. Journ. and Proc. Eoy. Soo. N.S.W.., 1811, p. SOS, 
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filled Mritb. quautz, carbonates, and lia'inatite. There is 
a remarkable absence of magnetite' and O'f giaas. 

The Pleistocene and Eceent deposits will be best coii- 
sadered with the general physiography, which we now pro- 
ceed to discuss. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Twelvetrees’s report O'li 
the adjacent Middlesex district for an account of the 
general relation of the physiographic fe attires to the ren 
gional topography of Tasmania. He states, “The entire 
area isi an elevated plain or tablelatid, disseicted by si.upon- 
dous gorges, and diversified by residual mountain ratigos.” 
He indicates that the tableland is separated by faults 
near Mt. Poland and Bell Mt. from the lower plateau 
near Sheffield and Wilmot, and lies at an elcvatioTi 
of 2, 200-2, 600ft. in the neighbourhood of MiddlesOix. 

It rises gradually to the south-west, and around Cradle 
Mt. it lies about 4,000ft. above sea level The plateau 
has here cut acro'ss tlie uneven surface of contact of the 
Pre-cambrian and Permo'-carboniferous rocks, so' that the 
surface of the plateau consists of irregular areas of the 
two forniatio'ns. The more siliceous Pre-cambrian rocks 
rise in small residuals, but the three dolerite mountains 
form the greate'St monadnocks. The plateau is trenched 
by the great gorges of the Forth Eiver and its tributaries, 
to the east of Cradle Mountain, and by the gorge of tho 
Fury on the west. The effects of the Pleistocene, glacia- 
tion^ arei everywhere visible, and to these wo will devote 
special attention. 

Six- periods may be recognised in the development of 
the present topography. In the first, possibly early Ter- 
tiary period, the dolerite-sills were laid bare by erosion, 
and a roughly horizontal surface of erosion or peneplain 
was produced in the dolerite. An uplift followed of more 
than a thousand feet, and the present peneiplain-surface 
was cut out of the older level, fragments of which remain 
as residuals, sueb as Oradle Mt. and Barn Bluff. A 
mature system of valleys was originated between these, 
and, m particular, the course of the Forth Eiver was: out- 
lined. The third period was oneof oscillatory uplift, acconn 
paniOT by gentle tilting. The numerous immense gorgesi of 
the Forth and Pieman Enver systems were produced by 
revival of the ancient matured valleys. Tributary gorg^ 
such as Hanson's, Eodway's, and the Fury cut themselves 
rxgM back to the foot of the residual mountains, while 
otheis, such as Binith's Greek and the Dove Eiver, and 
Penal Pme Creek, were cpusidetably deepened in their 

.fU) BiHiogriapliy No, 42. . ' ; 
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lower portions, but the gorge® bad nob cub back to tbe 
bead® of the. sbreams. During this period of alternating 
uplift and aggradation, flows of basalt O'ccurred on several 
occasion® outside tbe special area here considered. Tbe 
oldest basalt®, witb bbeir intercalated gravels, cover Mid- 
cbesex Plains, and were probably connected with tbosie 
.above Lorinna on tbe other side of tbe Forth G-orge (as 
shown by Mr. Twelvotree®). The upper portion of the 
gorge is a wide, open valley, in which there is a thick mas® 
•of gravel covered with basalt. Below this there are 
newer gravel teri^ace®, and the present stream has cut down 
below these, thus giving a perfect example of a valley-in- 
valley topography. (See Bibliography 42, Plate IV.) 
According to Mr. Andrewsis view, the gravel® were pro- 
bably deposited during periods of subsidence between tbe 
.successive uplifts. 

Tbe remaining period® are tbosie of maiximum glaciar 
lion, i*e treat of tbe glaciersi, and finally tbC' period of 
post-glacial erosion. Possibly furtber researcb will show 
that the period of maximum glaciation comprised two or 
more maxima with intervening periods of retreat, as has 
Been determined for the glaciation on the mainland, Q-^) 
bub bhere is not suflicient evidence to permit of this con- 
clusion at present. The period must here be considered a® 
.a whole. 

Glacial features have been noted in this region by 
;Sprent (3), Montgomery (9, 13), Waller (21), Twelvetree® 
(31), and Noetling (38), but no detailed description bas 
been given. At the time of maximum glaciation an ice- 
®Iieet extended over the whole region, the three main pro- 
minences being pinbably the only points emerging above 
the snow. The main dmections of ice-flow were deter- 
mined by the pre-glacial valleys that were roughly radial 
about Cradle Mt., but important overflow-glacier® were 
■developed as the level of the ioc rose, and adjacent streams 
became confluent. In describing the manner in which 
these influenced the topography, we commence at Barn 
Bluff. The ice moved radially from, this peak. To- the 
west it fell . over the- gorge of the Fury, and was 
ihere broken up and melted. It doe® not seem likely 
biiat any mass of ice moved down this- valley, since it ap- 
pear® to be a typical water-worn valley with overlapping 
spurs. To the south-east the ice moved out on to the 
plateau, scooping out the bro-ad and probably shallow 

(12) E., C. Aaduriews. Q^gmilTiicaX' Unity of Eastern Australia. 
Jpuna. and Eroo. Iloy. 'Soc. -N.S.W,, pp. 420480, oapeoially p. 4^5. 

* ■ (13) DaTld, H-elms, and Eittmain. Er-oo, Linn. Soo. N.S.W,, 1901, pp. 

20^4. DaTid. IMd., ISO®, pp. 667-668. 
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basdn of Lako Will, at the foot of the Bluff. North-east 
of the Bluff the ice- sheet moved across the plateau, aud 
fell into the gorge of the Forth Eiver. Numerous^ small 
lakes were developed, such as Windermere and Agnew, 
their position probably depending on diffcrcmtial ei’osion, 
the mica-schists, and the soft l^ermo-carbonifero-iisi sedi- 
ments being easily packed out. The ridge ruuiiing to 
the south-east from the Bluff separated the nortlu?.rly from 
the southerly flow, and is heavily cumbered witli morainic 
material. Plucking of blocks of rock out cf tlieir original 
position must have gone on to a great extent, for one finds 
large blocks (up to 16 by 11 feet 'in area,) of comparatively 
fragile coal measures, Iving among the debrist (Montgornery 
13). 

The eastern side of the ridge joining Barti Bluff and 
Cradle Mt. is bi'oken into a great cirque with minor ('mbay- 
ments, which surround the heads of tributaries of the 
Forth Elver. The ridge consists of horizontal sediments 
lying on the ancient rocks, which form the floor cf the 
broad and relatively shallow cirque. Its eastern side 
bas been sapped back into a continuous cliff. The floor is 
heavily glaciated a.nd littered with morainic material. To 
the east the glacier from this cirque joined the ico-shoct on 
the plateau and fell over into the Forth Eiver Gorge, 
Y/est of the connecting ridge there is little sign of glacia- 
tion, the surface sloping regularly down into the; Fury 
Gorge. Possibly the dominant west wind prevented the 
accunaiilation of much snow on this slope. 

East of Cradle Mt. is the grandest example of a 
cirque in the district. On its floor is the laike for 
which the name La,ke Kodway has been suggested. It 
lies in a broad and deep ti'ough, around the head of which 
rises the crescentic ridge of Cradle Miountain. It is 
probable that the name of the mountain was derived from 
the resemblance this trough and rim-ridge bear to a miner's 
cradle. The crescentic form of the ridge is duo to the 
cirque eating deeply into the eastern side of the original 
monadnock, while the .western side has been scarcely 
affected; a further instance of asiymm,etry. The cirque is 
rot simple, but, is' broken into four steps, by transverai© 
bars of quartzite. (See Plate 3.) The ‘'treads/) of th© two 
, ,Ypper' steps are ' narrow, the third is broader, , and bears 
,, a' small shallow lake, the . outlet , of ' which falls over a 
stfonglv glaciated bar into the main basin of Lake Bod- 
way, the depth of Which has not been ascertained. A 
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Lroad glaciated bar followsi, beyond wliicli the stream 
falls diiectly into Rodway Gorge, which is a water-cut can- 
Ton. The boundary between the glaciated and water-cut 
surfaces is sharply marked. To the south, the main basin 
was extended by a cirque, cutting back into the soft 
Perm O'-car bon iferous rocks of the ridge joining Cradle 
Liu. and Mt. Brown, This cirque, however, does not 
contain a lake, and is separated from Lake Rodway by a 
long moraine. 

In the period of maximum glaciation, this great 
tr ough must have been filled to overflowing with ice, which 
was more than a thousand feet deep. Overflow-glaciers 
made their way over the northern rim cf the trough, bear- 
ing boulders of dolerite, now scattered erratically. Once 
over the ridge, they broke up, fell down into‘ a small 
gorge, were more or less recemented there, and, joined by 
the overflow-glacier from near the outlet of Rodway 
Lake, they scooped out a little rock basin before finally 
fauing into the canyon proper. This little basin may be 
aptly named the Hidden Lake. The passage of the over- 
flow-glaciersi has cut the northern ridge, bounding; tliegreait 
trough, intO' a succession of crossi-ridges of quartzite and 
hollows cut in mica-schist. 

North of Cradle Mt. lies Dove Lake, a deep rock 
basin formed by the enlargement by glacial erosion of the 
upper part of the Dove River. The ice from the plateau 
and the north-western face of Cradle Mt., a total area 
of about 1,000 acres, collected in the head of the stream, 
passed down a steep fall on to a “tread’' 400ft, below the 
plateau, where Lake Wilks was cut out. A second tead 
was formed near the lake-level, after a further fall of 
about 300ft. The further effect of the ice is shown by 
the soundings. (These were measured from, a raft in a 
strong breeze, and must be considered as rough approxima- 
tions only, both in depth and position.) The upper end of 
I ho lake is a basin at least 108ft. deep, separated from a 
basin almost 200ft. deep by a quartzite ridge (at one 
point only 72ft. deep, but rising into islands). The shal- 
low point (48ft.) beyond the second basin probably marks 
a ridge connecting the quartzites of the great promontory 
with those of Mt. C'ampbell, on the opposite side of 
the lake. Beyond it is another deep (144ft.), separated 
by a quartzite ridge and islet, from the westernmost basin 
in which the Dove River ice was joined by the 
overflow from Grater Lake. The outlet stream passes 
over a> drift-covered plain, probably concealing a rock-bar. 
Further soundings of this lake are very desirable. 
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In addition tO' this' monlding of the floor of Dove 
Lake, the smooth curve of the eastern wall was rounded 
out by the middle portion of the glacial stream, while 
above, oveorflows made their way to the north-east. . A 
large flow went past the northern end of Cradlc' jtft. to 
join the ice in the Rodway Valley, a second 'passed 
over the ridge south of Hanson's Lake, scooping out 
the little group of tarns there. A third passed over 
the gap into Hanson’s Valley, converting, the head of the 
valley into a. lake basin. The contrast between this beau- 
tiful cirque-lake and the rugged water-cut gorge below it 
is very striking. Thesei three overflow-glaciers were 400ft. 
above the present level of Dove Lake. At the northern 
end of Dove Lake overflows of ice passed acrosis the 
watershed and dolerite bo'ulders may be found high up on 
the slopes which, lead down into Smith’s Cbeek. 

Lake Lilia owes its origin to the flow of ice thiat 
came down from the Crater Lake. It is a shallow pan, 
the greatest depth found being 45ft. The ice escaped 
from here over a rock bar into- Dove Lake. An interestr- 
ing feature is the almost complete re'moval of the old 
'divide between Lake Lilia and Dove Lake-, the ridge be- 
tween the two lakes rising only thirty feet above the level 
of Dove Lake. (See Plate 4.) The outlets of the two 
lakes: are separated by a beautiful roche moutonnee hill. 
The various- strata cross this diagonally, and the surface 
of the hill, otherwise quite smooth, is pitted with jagged 
hollows, containing lakelets, and marking spots where 
vast masses of rocks have been plucked out by the mov- 
ing glacier. No better examples of this process could be 
desired than are to be seen here. 

Crater Lake is another most interesting feature, 
clearly exhibiting differential glacial erosion. Its southern 
end is a great cii"que-wall rising more than five hundred 
feet above the lake, and cut into a mass of rather soft 
felsp-athic schist between quartzite bands- The lake 
is here 203 feet deep. The centre of the lake m 
crossed by a bar of quartzite only 30ft. below the 
wsurface. This bar continues to the north-east of the lake, 
forms the small knoll near the outlet, and extends down 
tc cross the outlet of Lake Lilia. The side of the Icnoll 
is polished and grooved by the ice^stream from Crater 
Lake, which passed down into Lake Lilia.. The 
gap by which this stream escaped from the Crater Lake 
ba^ has been filled by a lidge of morainic material which 
pbwrdieis about a hundred feet above the lake. The northeim 
pdiliioh of Crater Lake contains two bashs, as shown 
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'by tlie soiTiidingSj and tbe outlet passes over a, rock-bar, 
and enters Cradle Valley as a stream hanging nearly 600ft. 
above the base of the main valley. 

'Another well-marked cirque appears on the northern 
.side of Cradle Valley, about a mile above the accommo- 
dation house. It is cut down out of Hounslow Heath 
to a. depth of about 700ft., and enters the main valley 
.almost at grade. There is' a little morainic matter in the 
floor of this cirque, hut no lake. No well-marked cirque 
occurs at the. head of the Cradle Valley, which has, never- 
theless, been greatly modified by glacial action. It isi a 
broad, deep, steep-sided valley. The glacier which filled 
it received tributaries from the Crater, Lilia and D.bve 
valleys, and escaped in part by the present Dove Valley, 
but also a large overflow passed over the col and down 
Smith’s Creek. Dolerite-erratics have been traced down 
the Dove River about half a mile below Cradle Valley, 
and about a mile down Smith’s Creek, and probably ex- 
tend to the oommencement of Smith’s Gorge a mil© or two 
further down. 

No detailed study has been made of these terminal 
regions, in which the complex record of retreat and ad- 
vance may ultimately be deciphered. There seem to 
have been small gorges cut in the older glaciated valleys, 
and soane sign that these have been subsequently occupied 
by ice, but it is not clear whether this is the woii of inter- 
glacial river action or merely of subglacial streams. The 
well-timbered character of these valleys prevents the 
-observer from obtaining a general view of the whole. 

The last stages of the period of glacial retreat were 
responsible for the moi'aines in Chadlc Valley. Typically 
hummocky moraine fills the lower part of the valley and 
extends ac3'os® into Smith’s Creek. A lateral moraine ex- 
tends along the southern side of the Cradle Valley, rising 
250ft, ahov© the floor. An arcuate terminal moraine 
doses thei outlet of Lilia Creek, and a thin ridge of 
in drain© extends down towards the outlet of Crater Lake, 
possibly a remnant of a small terminal moraine. It is 
Interesiting as showing the mark of an overflow-channel 
fifty feet above the present outlet. Small masses of 
morainic material occur in most of the cirques mentioned. 

The final period of post-glacial erosion has had very 
small results. Some morainic material has been removed, 
-and small otitlet valleys notched in the terminal moraine, 
and patches of alluvium have been formed. 

Summarising, we may say, that though the glaciers 
here were large enough to* overflcA» their valleys, there ie 
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DO eividence tliat tkey extended far to the north, but 
occupied only the comparatively mature upper portion si of 
a rejuvenated river system, and did not extend beyond 
the heads of the canyons which then reached to within a 
few miles of their source. In the gorge of the Fury, 
which had been cut back almost to its sonree, no sign of 
glaciation was observed. 

The writer is indebted to all the members of the party 
for assistance in various ways, especially in raft-building 
and sounding. Mr. Butlers and Mr. M^axwell’s photo- 
graphs have been most useful in the preparation of the 
paper. Mr. Butler has provided the amended copy of 
Malscher^s map, which is the basis for the geological map 
herewith, and Mr. Twelvctrees has kindly discussed with 
the writer some of the questions here raised and added items 
to the Bibliogi^aphy. To his father, Mr. W. Benson, the 
writer is indebted for Plate 3 herewith, based on photo- 
graphs, sketches and descriptions. Plate 4 is from a 
photograph by Mr. Spmiing, of Launceston. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BEYOPHYTE ELOEA, 

By L. Eodway. 

(Head 15tb May, 1916. Issued separat(*i}' 11th July, 1916.) 

The mosses of Tasmania have had a very fair amount 
of attention paid to them, so that it is improbable any 
large number of new species will in future be added. The 
Jlepatics have not been neglected, but their variability and 
the exceptional richness of foxrni found in Tasmania have 
made their study more obscure. No doubt in the future 
many new species will yet be discovered, also' some which 
we now recognise will be suppressed. Still, we can safely 
say that the hepatic flora of Tasmania approachesf three 
hundred, which means it is almost the richest in species 
o-f any locality in the world. 

Of the following mosses the Andreaeas would by some 
collectors be clubbed with A, ^^etrophila, but then they 
would have to he treated as varieties. A, petrophila is 
most variable, and it is certainly desirable that •prominence 
should be given to the principal forms. Blind ia acuta 
was recorded as Tasmanian by J. D. Hooker, It is a 
European species, and as no specimen was present in any 
available collection it was left out of the previous work. 
The Tasmanian form differs from the type, its leaf mar- 
gin being quite entire, and the absence of quadrate cells 
at the basal angles. It may yet be described as a dis- 
tinct snecies. 

Andreaea asperula, Mitt, — Stems slender often to 5 
c.m., with few erect branches, fo>rming dense red-brown 
mats. Leaves narrow lanceolate, very acute, slightly in- 
curved, 1 m.m. long, insertion narrow, not at all stem- 
clasping nor geniculate, surface asperate, papilhe often 
very large, margin incurved. 

A member of the petrophila group, it differs from 
A. petrophila and A, tenera in the asperate cuticle and the 
narrower leaf bases. 

Western Tiers, Eastern Australia. 

Andreaea tasmanica, n.s. — Stems slender, about 1 c m., 
crowded in dense mats, dark brown, upper leaves linear 
from a slightly broadened base, strongly falcate and secund, 
03 m.m, lon|, margin involute, apex acute, surface nearly 
smooth, nerveless. Lower leaves and those of young 
©hbefe minute, closely appressed, very broadly oblong, with 
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a short acute refiexed apex margin with prominent papillae. 
Sterile. The leaves are narrower and less sheathing than 
in A. petrophila, and the peculiar juvenile foliage is very 
distinct. 

Cradle Mountain. 

Blindia acuta, Br. et Sch. — Suberect, slender, 2-4 c.m., 
black except the young tips. Leaves crowded erect or 
little falcate, base rather broad, sheathing occupying less 
than a third of leaf, rest filiform, wholly composed of 
nerve: margin entire; nerve broad, flat; length about 4 
m.m. ; cells linear with no quadrate alars or any auricular 
expansion. Seta about 1 c.m. thick; capsule hemispheric 
1 m.m. broad and long ; peristome teeth nearly as long as 
the capsule, irregularly cleft half-way, or deeper. 

Eeadily distinguished by the hemispheric peristomate 
capsule, or when sterile from the gymnostomous species by 
the less falcate leaves and from B. arcuata, Mitt., by the 
absence of quadrate cells at the basal angle. 

In ''Braithwaite’s Moss Flora,’' the angular cells are 
given as ‘large, orange-brown.” This does not appear so 
in Tasmanian specimens referred to this species. 

Western Tiers, Cradle Mt. 

This moss has been previously recorded for Tasmania, 
but was not included in this work, because no specimen 
was present on any available collection. 

The following hepatics are new to science. It was 
with reluctance that they were so recorded, but no- place 
could be found for them amongst forms already described. 

Ajilozia lacerata, n.H , — Stems short in cushions, but 
often hidden amongst moss, or partially buried in debris, 
and bearing only a few leaves in the upper portion, tender 
and pale sage green. Leaves almost transverse oblong to 
nearly rotund, concave, 0.7 m.m., cells 27 /i., walls thin. 
Bracts much longer than the leaves, narrow oblong apex 
slightly fimbriate, branteole nearly as long as the 'bracts, 
ovate obtuse, all adnato to the base of the perianth. 
Perianth cylindric, with three shallow plaits, little longer 
than the bracts, mouth narrow to little constricted, deeply 
3-lobed, lobes narrow laciniate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

AlicuJaria Undla, n.s, — Decumbent or ascending, dis- 
persed amongst other small plants, rarely forming mats. 
Leaves ascending, fiat or slightly concave, oblong to rotund, 
father delicate and flaccid, 1 m.m. base subdecurrent ; cells 
32 Trigones small or none, cuticle smooth. Marsupium 
short and broad, bracts very large. 
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Mi>. Hartz, Adamson Peak, St. Patrick's Head, Cradle 
Mt., etc. 

Si^henolohiis nigrus, n,s. — Small densely clustered in 
blackish cushions, the shoots simple or with few branches 
about 1 c.m. long. Leaves obcuneato from a narrow base, 
spreading, bifid to' the middle, lobes broad, apcix rather 
acute, 1 m.m. long; cells 14 with very thick walls, 
cuticle smooth. Bracts similar to the leaves, only larger, 
connate with an oblong bracteole. Perianth broadly cylin- 
dric, deeply 5-grooved, 2 m.m. long, mouth closely con- 
tracted, with a few short fimbrim. 

On rocks in rivnlet, Cradle Mt. 

AnastropJiyllum tasmanicum, 7i.s. — Eobust pale olive 
green, branching 3-4 c.m. Leaves not strongly secund, 
almost squarrose, nearly symmetric, to ■?, bilobed, lobes 
nearly equal, broad usually with a very acute apex margin 
just above the ventral base, armed with a few acute teeth ^ 
1.4 m.m. long; cells 20 jn., cuticle coarsely verrucose. 
Perianth narrow, ovate, 3 m.m,, with about 8 deep plaits. 

Yery like Ghandonanthm squarromn^ but the complete 
absence of under leaves and paraphyjls distinguishes it, 

Adamson Peak, Mt. HaHz. 

Lofhocolea paudsti'pula, n,s — Eobust. Simple or with 
few vague branches 2-4 c.m. Leaves crowded, imbricate 
rotund, 1.3 m.m., margin entire, dorsal base subdecurrent, 
ventral ampliate; marginal cells 20 jUt trigones small, 
intermediate cells 35 m., basals 60 x 25/^,, trigones none; 
under-leaves absent, except in the reproduction region, 
sometimes only a nan'ow dentate bracteole present; at 
others 2-3 large oblong under-leaves, with recurved mar- 
gins, very like those of Z. amfrigena, and below these 2-3 
reduced to- vanishing spines. Bracts oblong, twice as long 
as the leaves, often with a filiform process near the ventral 
base, bracteole narrow oblong, shortly bidentate, margin 
often dentate; perianth narrow campanulate | exserted, 
trigonous, median keel dorsal, mouth broad, with 3 broad 
unarmed lobes. 

Bank of creek near Cradle Mt. 

LemUdium anomalum, Stems pinnatelj branched, 
ascending from a creeping stoloniferous base, dark livid, 
grqen. Leaves imbricate to distant incubous to sub- 
iransyerse rotund, very concave, erect, 0:9 m.m., apex and 
margin entire; cells unequal, mostly 18 /t., sometimes a 
band of larger colourless; cells on the margin, walls rather 
thick, trigones small, cuticle smooth ; under-leaves similar 
in size and shape to the leaves. Bract® oblong, not much 
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enlarged; perianth terminal on short lateral branch, nar- 
row cylindric, 8 in.m. long, mouth tapering fimbriate ; 
capsule oblong. 

The species is an abeiTant member of the genus, but 
appears to have no nearer relationship elsewhere. 

Cradle Mt. 

Imtachis 7'i'paria, n,s. — Eobust, almost black, stems 
5-8 c.m. Leaves erect, closely imbricate, broadly ovate to 
almost rotund, 3 m.m. long, apex shortly bifid, lobes 
short, broad, subacute margin entire or with one or two 
very short teeth ; upper cells 27 walls thick, lower 
cells 40 X IQ M-., walls thinner, cuticle smooth ; under- 
leaves to 3 m.m. long, 2 m.m. broad, oblong apex shortly 
bifid, margin entire or armed with 3 small teeth. 

Near I. gigmifea, St., only leaves much smaller. 

Cradle Mt 

Isotachi!< atfemiaivs, n..s. — Stems long and very slender, 
growing amongst moss in wet situations. Leaves rather 
remote, erecto-patent narrow oblong from a narrow base, 
dark brown | bifid, 0,5 m.m.; outer cells 18 yu., inner 
18 X 24 walls thick; under-leaves similar. Bracts, many 
similar to the leaves, but larger; perianth terminal, 1 m.m. 
long, ovate strongly triquetrous, keels obtuse, mouth ob- 
tuse, shortly fimbriate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

SchiMoeMla parviiiiiimla^ — Stems mostly about 

3 c.m., decumbent copiously radicuiose, thick, fleshy. 
Leaves squarrose, loosely imbricate, broadly ovate, obtusef, 

4 m.m. long, lobes nearly equal, and united to the apex, 
dorsal lobe attached by the margin, wing simple, rela- 
tively broad, margins entire, but often an obscure tooth 
near the apex of the dorsal lobe; cells rotund, 35-50 
walls rather thin, trigones small, concave; under-leaves 
oblong, rather narrower than the stem, 1.3 m.m. long, bifid 
below the middle, lobes lanceolate, acute margin, with few 
ill-defined teeth. 

Cradle Mt. 
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DISCOVEEY OF AN ABOEIGINAL CHIPPED 
FLAKE IN DEEP CEOUND NEAE 
G-LADSTONE. 

By W. H. Twelve trees. 


Plate V. 

(Read 10th July, 1916. Issued separately 8th August, 1916.) 


Up to the present, aboriginal worked flakes have 
been recorded only from the surface of the ground, or in 
shifting superficial sandsi such as the sand dimes of the 
coasts- It has been recognised by every investigator who 
has dealt with the question that the Tasmanian aboriginal 
migrated to this island on dry land, and therefore prior 
to its separation from Australia; the absence of the dingo- 
also has been appealed to as proof that at the time of 
the migration the animal had not then entered Victoria. 

At the time of the separation the sea invaded the 
north-eastern part of the island for many miles inland 
from the present coast-line. The marine waters laved 
the northern base of Mt. Cameron, and worked their way 
round the eastern end of the mount, covering the ground 
between the present Eingarooma and Mussel Eoe rivers. 
Eesidual hills and other deposits of marine grits attest 
the former presence of the sea in this area. 

Subsequently the land rose and brought the old 
marine drifts above sea level. The aboriginals, therefore, 

'• must have witnessed both the invasion by the sea and its 
retreat. It would consequently seem natural for the pre- 
invasion deposits, such as the beds of fresh-water streams, 
lagoons, and sea beaches, to contain aboriginal implements. 
Beds of this nature could probably not be expected to 
contain them in quantity; nevertheless, the discovery in 
them of stray examples may be anticipated. Possibly 
some have already been found, but have not been recog- 
nised by the discoverers. 

I happened to be at Gladstone last March when a 
“worked stone of chalcedony was brought to me as a strange 
specimen found by Mr. Eiebiards in working Eichards’s 
and Murray’s alluvial tin claim at the old Doone mine, 
liorth of the Eingarooma Eiver, and two miles from Glad- 
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Bione. I recognised it as an aboriginal Hake, but, to make 
siirCj I Kubmitted lo 1\I r, H. iM. Joiinsion, whose know- 
ledge of tlie.se im[)ieni(‘nts i.s unrivalhal, and lie at once 
]n*ouo'unced it. to be of hiiiuan \vorkman;>liij). 

The following day I proi'eede.d to the claim in order to 
{,'xaiuine the conditions of oecurveiice. The actnal block 
of gravel from which the stone had been picked had di.s- 
appeared in sluicing, bnt I stood on the actual site of the 
discovery, and Mr. Richards, who enjoys a high reputation 
for relia.bility and integrity, explained to me all tlic 
atten dan t circumstan ces. 

The mine owners are shiieing tin ore from a bed of 
gravel 2.1 to 4 feet thick, wliich inidcrlies 10 to 20 feet 
ot a drift whicli has boon deposited all over this plain 
by the sea in fonnei- timc'.s. This overburden of drift 
has to be removed before the wasli gravel is exposed. In 
the cour,sc of working, an excavation has been made below 
the surface of the ground about luilf a chain wide and 
10 feet long with a maximum doj^th of 25 feet. 

After ])ringing dowai tlie over])uvdeii at the west end 
of the excavation by means of a stream of water, a block 
of wash or gravel, here 2.1 fe(‘t thick, was detached from 
the cliff face at a cle])ih of 10 feet from tlie surface, and 
from the top of this block Mr. Richards picked out the 
Hake in question, noticing that it was a different kind of 
stone from any he had previously seen in the wash. It 
was slightly adherent to the gravel, and broke in two pieces 
a:s he handled it. Not attaching any particular importauei^ 
to it, lie did not prosei've the piece which was broken off. 
On examining the plane of fracture, a deposit of silica is 
noticeable on the surface of it. I examined the working 
face clo>sely, with a vie^v of seeing whether it was at all 
])o.ssible for the stone to have been derived from ibe 
surface, but the possibility seemed to be quite excluded. 
Tlie two facts tba.t it was adherent to the wash, and that 
silica had crystallised on the fracture ])lane, add additional 
weight to the conclusion that the stone belonged to the 
wash. 

We are shut up to the (‘onclusion that it is the handi- 
work of aboriginals who lived at the time of the deposition 
of the wash (probably a IxMch deposit) and prior to ilu^ 
accumulation of the overlying niarim^ sands. It is not 
waterworn. Most of the stones in the wash are well 
worn by the action of water, but there are sonic among 
them which are absolutely angular, though they have to 
be looked for. 

The question arises what amount of denudation have 
the overlying drifts undergone since deposition? Is there 
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any way of making even a roughly approximate estimate 
of this? Two and a half miles to the north-west, near the 
MacGregor and Aherfoyle claims, two hills of made ground, 
Brown’s Hill (sometimes called the Aherfoyle Hill) and 
tlie Little Hill, rise from the plain to a height of aboait 
60 feet. These arc residual lulls of ceuiouted marine, 
drift which oucc covered the. area of this gr(?at ])Iain. 
A mile and a quaiier to ilie north-west of the Doone the 
Government line of bores shows bedrock at iq.uvards of 
100 feet below the surface of the drift, hut In that direc- 
tion there does not a]:)])oar to be any available indication 
to serve as guide in an estimate of denudatiou. To keep 
strictly within the limits of the evideman we must conlino 
our estimate of naninmiu denudation to abont 70 feet, 
which is the difference of level between 11) Doone wash 
and the summit of the Alie.rfoyle Hill. 

The Doone is about 7 miles from tlie coast line at 
Boobyalla; its height above sea level has not been deter- 
mined, but probably does not. exceed 60 or 70 feet, and 
is perhaps less than that, as I am informed that the tid<.‘i 
backs up the fresh, water in the Eingarooma west of the 
Aherfoyle HxlL 

Further confirmation of the antiquil.y of the wash 
is derived from the fact that the general liody of drifii 
extends southwards across the Eingaroonia Eiver, which 
has subsoqj.ieutly intersected it. Thus the wash and the 
overlying drift existed before the Ringai'ooina flowed in 
its present clianuel. But can tlie age be thrust as far 
])ack as the time when the anciimt Eingarooma flowaxl 
cut to sea at the west end of Mt. Cameron? Such a 
conclusion would involve an age too great to accord with 
accepted views of the antiquity of man in Tasmania, but 
the deposition of these sediments wa.s plainly prior l:o the 
final establishment of the existing chaiinef in this pari 
'P'fetiie course of the river. 
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TASMANIAN BRYOPHYTA. 

By L. Bodway. 

(Read lotli July, 1916. Issued separately SOili 191G.) 

HEPATIGS. 

Tli0 second class into which the Bryopliyta are divided 
ia a purely naiui'al one. Tliere are no intemiediahe forms 
through which the two groups are connected, though their 
close relationship is ver'y apparent. There is always a 
natural distinction^ requiring no arbitraiw line to separate 
them. 

Tlie gametophyte is varied in structure ; many have 
the form of a flat, green plate, while the greater number 
develop leaves ; yet when leaves ai'e present these have a 
distinction of insertion and structui’e quite different from 
those of Mosses. Leaves are always placed in two or three 
rows, two lateral and one ventral, the latter row occasion- 
ally being absent. They are usually of delicate; consist- 
ence, never have a midiib, and are often divided. Most 
Hepaticsi live only under permanently moist conditions, 
but some few can survive oven the drying conditions of bare 
rock at a high elevation. 

The characteristic feature of Hepatics is that while 
i.hey have the typical antheridia, archegonia and perman- 
ently attached sporophyte of the class, the sporophyte has 
attained a much further reduction than amongst Mosses. 
It is no longer a hard-tissued, persistent being, but is re- 
duced to a comparatively evanescent organ. In most it is 
a simple globular or oblong dark capsule, which splits into 
four valves at maturity, borne on a long or short pellucid 
stalk. In Marchantia and its allies the stalk is almost 
absent. In Bicciai reduction has reached its limit, and the 
sporophyte is reduced to a spherical spore sack, buried id 
the substance of its parent. One order of Hepatics, ol 
which Anthocerqs is the type, has' a sporophyte. of less* re- 
duced character than the rest, but still of a- form not to 
lx*' confused with that of a true moss; the shape- is- long 
.and slender, and it splits from top to base into 'two' 

It is green, and still bears efi^cient ^omata on’ifes' surj^aOe. 
Hepatics may be sori:ed into three perfectly natural 
Orders':— ^ , 

MABCHANTIAnES , 
dtJNGBBMANNIALES, a'., ■ 

AKTHOOEnOTALES. .V'''"- 

' ' ’ , ^ ' 
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Maegh ANTI ALES. — Til© gameiopliyt© is always a pro- 
cumbent green thallus. Tliis lias in many genera attained th 
complex structure. In most species an ©Mcicnt system of 
air-chambers is formed, communicating with atmo- 

sphere through more or less developed pores. Tho undm* 
surface bears scales and copious rhizoids. The organs of 
reprodaction may occur simply on the surface of the frond 
or may be borne on specially constructed, erect In-amdies. 
In Iticcias at the one extreme the archegonia are l>uri(‘d 
in the upper tissue, with their necks just exposed; in Mar- 
chantia they grow on a special convex cushion. After 
fecundation in Eiccia the archegonium, with its endosed 
sporophyte, sinks into the substance of the frond, and a.s- 
sumes' tile form of a sim])le spore case. In Marchantia iiie 
branch grows erect, the top expanding into an umbrella- 
like body displacing the fertilised archegonia tO' the under 
surface. The sporophytes develop under the protection of 
this cap, and do not require and dO' not develop a long 
stalk. In all except Eiccia spiral hygroscopic elators an* 
mixed with the spores. 

JuNGERMANNiALES. — To this order belong the greater 
number of Hepatics. The structure of the gametophyte 
very varied. In some forms it is a hat green frond of sim- 
ple outline, bearing the reproductive organs upon the dor- 
sal or ventral surface or upon short special bi^anches. 
Others develop mai^ginal expansions, which are considered 
primitive leaves or lobes of the frond, according to the view 
taken by the observer, while the greater number of species 
have true leaves. When this is so those organs are ia- 
sorted in three rows, two being lateral and one ventrah 
The ventral leaves are generally smaller than the others, 
and are in some species absent. They are generally re- 
ferred to as unci erica ves, amphigastria, or stipules. In tha 
region of the archegonia the leaves in most species are 
much enlarged ; the last ones are often united in a sheath, 
called the perianth, round the fmctificatioii. Some times 
instead of the upper leaves uniting to foxmi the perianth 
a special development grows, up from the stem, to form a 
perianth-like sheath, and is known as, a pseudo-peri an tin 
The enlarged , leaves ' outside the perianth’ are called the 
involucre, or' in leafless forms, involiicral scales may 
fomed; at the base of the perianth. The lateral leaves of 
the ,involucx'’e, are often named braeta, and the correspond- 
ing hpderieaf the ‘bra.cteole. After fertilisation the arche- 
;|ppiumi.eh}arg©s round , the ' 'Sporophyte, ^ and forms the 
dalyptra.:; :> Some ' species do not develop, a perianth. When 
calyptra 'generally becomes thick and fleshy.. 
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III this latter case the calyptra, instead ol being formed en- 
tirely by the enlarged archegoninm, may be a growth of 
a sack-like character from the stem. When this is so the 
])arren archegonia are carried np on its apex. The sporo- 
phyte consists of a typical capsule of dark colour, wdiicli 
splits on maturity into four valves. It is borne on a long 
or short pellucid stalk ; the base consists of a foot, which 
liores into the stem of the parent plant. In some in- 
stances the parent forms a descending hcsliy sack, the mar- 
sup iiim, into the base of which the spoi'opliyte is attacliecL 
The spores are intermixed with very hygroscopic, spiral ela- 
tors. Jungerm anniales is divided into two sub-orders, or 
families, the Metzgeriaceae or Anacrogynae, in which the 
sporophyte develops otherwise than at the apex of a shoot, 
and the gametophyte is seldom letafy, and the Junger-- 
inamiiacede or Acrogynae, where the sporopliyte ter- 
minates, a shoot or branch, and the gametophyte is usually 
leafy. 

AnthoceroTcILEs. — T his is an Order of plants that de- 
parts in structure very materially from what may be con- 
sidered the typical hepatic form, yet sufficiently close to 
warrant it being included in the Class.. The gametophyte 
is a more or less flat, green thallus of simple struetiirei. It 
has more the simple tissue of the Anacragyneae than of the 
MarehanfAaceae, but differs in its cell construction. In- 
stead of numerous discoid cliloroplasts, otherwise universal 
among Bryophytes, there is but one large flat or ringed 
chromatophore in each, cells I'ccalling the condition present 
in many Algae. The reproductive organs are of the Bryo- 
phyte type, but sunk in the tissue on the dorsal surface. 
The sporophyte is peculiar. There is a well-developed foot 
and a short sterile portion, representing a stalk. The 
spore-bearing portion is very long, green, filiform, and con- 
tinues to* grow at the base long after the apex is mature. 
The spore producing tissue is a cylinder between the epider- 
mis and a central sterile column. The epidermis 
usually possesses true stomata, and intermixed with the 
spores are degenerate elators, usually small and function- 
less. The sporophyte at maturity splite at the apex into 
two valves, away from the erect columella. These valve® 
slowly curl away from the axis as the tissues below ma- 
ture. 

MAEOEAhTTIALES. 

This Order includes two families : — 

BTCGiAOEAE.—The s.porophyte liae reached the limit of 
reduction, and appears as a spore-bearing sphere sunk in 
the tissue of the frond. 
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Marchantiaceae. — The sporophytes are free and borne 
upon specially constructed branches. In the most ad- 
vanced type these are erect', uni broila-sb aped, and carry 
the sporophytes on the under surface of the head. 


K1C'CTAC!‘EAE. 

The fronds usually form small ciiclioionionsly dividcnl 
rosettes on damp earth, or inor(^ or loss (a)rdat(i bodies 
heating on water. Tiio sulistance is lliick in ilie middlf\ 
tapering to the margins with a median groove on the up- 
per surface. The ventral surface bears one row of scales 
and numerous rhizoids. Tbe upper surface is fornuxl of 
cloaely packed columnar cells. Tlicre arc usually no pores, 
but air cells are formed below the surface, which may lav 
main small or may enlarge, become confhumt, and cventnal- 
ly burst through the. dorsal surface. The auilieridia/ and 
arcliegonia. are immersed. The sporopbyte matures within 
the enlarged archegonium still sutdc in ilie ti issue of ilie 
frond. All the contained tissue of the sporopliytc develops 
into spores'; no elators are formed. The spore tetrads re- 
main ' attached till mature; the exposed surface is vari- 
ously sculptured; the rest is smooth. There are two 
genera : 

HicciA, — Epidermis without pores; anthcridia scat- 
tered, 

Eicciocaupus.- — Epidermis with distinct po'res ; anthe- 
ridia confined to the median furrow. 


Eiccia-Mich. 

The character of the family. 

In section as deep a.s broad tewnamm 

In section much broader than deep, 

Air spaces very narrow rrami 

Air spaces broad we!/»ioi(fhiana 


Ekeia fa,smanica, St . — ^Eronds about 1 cm. long, 2 mm. 
wide, simple or forked, apex rotuse to nearly acute, upper 
surface concave, with slightly broad median furrow; sur- 
face crystalline, pale green, margin pellucid, rather acute, ^ 
entire or nearly so ; chlorophyllous stratum dense, tlio 
cells about 30 diameter, their exposed ends mamillate, 
btit soon lost. Spores dark bro^wn, 80 diameter; mar-' 
gin narrow, the convex face with about 9 areolae, flat 
faces with shallower areolae. Ventral surface very con- 
vex; in section as deep as broad. 

Mt. Nelson, Domain, Hobart. Probably common 
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on grcssy hills, but easily overlooked. Apparent only in 
winter and spring. 

Riecift rrr/xxn, St . — Fronds F2 cm. long, 3 mm. wide, 
simple or forked, apex oheordate, upper surface concave, 
writli a sliallo-w acute median groove, wings becoming con- 
vex with age ; margin acute undulate, often tinged with 
purple ; clilorophyilous stratum rather dense, with narrow 
air spaces, cells about 40 ^ diameter. Spores light brown, 
70 jjL. diameter, convex surface with shallow reticulations^ 
about 10 areolae, hat faces nodulose. Ventral surface con- 
vex. Three times as broad as deep. 

Lindisfarne, Central Australia, 

Rirria irei/inoKfl) iana, Sf . — In general appearance and 
structure not differing from the last, only spores rather 
larger, 80-90 ^6., and the air spaces large and bursting 
through the upper surface. Dou])tfu]ly distinct. 

Lindisfarne, Mt. Abrupt. 

IdicciocARp as Cord A . 

Obcordate seldom forming rosettes, upper surface with 
a median furrow, and furnished with pores; chlorophyll- 
layer not well defined, nearly the. entire thickness occupied 
by air chambers; ventral surface, with numerous ]ong> 
dentate, violet-coloured scales. Antheridia collected in the 
median furrow. 

Ricciorarpitsi natam (X.), (^orda . — Obcordate about 1 
cm. long, hat, scales about 5 mm, long. 

Floating on a lagoon, George Town ; Cosmopolitan. 

MaRCHANTI \CEAE. 

Fronds Hat, procumbent, dichotomously dividing, dor- 
sal stxrface wdth well developed pores, opening into simple 
or compound air spaces; ventral surface with two' or more 
lines of scales ; reproductive organs grouped, usually on 
special branches. The branches bearing fertilised ova as- 
suming a specialised charactei', usually in the foam of an 
erect umbrella-shaped body (carpocepbalxxm). Well de- 
veloped elators always prese.ut. 

Pores simple, 

Taegtonia. — S porophyto enclosed in a pair of large 
bracts, partly concealed beneath the edge of the frond, 

Reboulta. — Sporopbytes. oxx a persistent carpocepha- 
lum. Not bearing gemmae, 

Lxjnux.abia.— S poropliytes on a perishing oarpoceplia^ 
lum. Gemmae always present in a crescent-shaped recep- 
tacle. ' ■ ' ' 
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Fimbriaeia, — Sporophytes on a persistent' carpoce- 
P'halum ; each contained in a white, conspicuous fini- 
hriated perianth. 

Pores formed of a harrel-shapod arrangeinent of cells. 

Maechantia. — S porophytes on a persistent carpocfr 
phalum, alternating with the rays. Gemmae in fringed 
cups. 

Taegtonia, L. 

Thallus tough, with small air chambers on the upper 
surface; pores simple, surrounded by sievei*al concentric 
rings of cells; ventral surface with two rows of large ob- 
liquely tiiangular scales, each with a broadly awl-shaped 
appendage. Antheridia on special branches arising from 
the under surface, cylindric, with an expanded terminal 
receptacle just emerging from the side of the frond. A.rche- 
gonia in two rows on the ventral surface, Just behind 
the growing point, enclosed in two large bracts, Sporo- 
phyte spherical, with a short stalk, enclosed in the en- 
larged ‘purple bracts, slightly protruding at maturity. 

Targionia liypopliylUi, L. — ^Fronds cuneatc, 1-2 cm. 
long, apex bifid, sometimes dichotomous, but more often 
the branches arise from the ventral surface, which is 
purple to black. Mature involucre nearly black, about 4 
mm. diameter, just protruding from beneath the apex. 

McRobie'si Gully, Colebrook, Launceston, etc. Ma- 
ture about October. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Eeboulia Raddi. 

Thallus dichotomously branched, flat; air chambers 
small on the dorsal surface, with simple poics, sur- 
rounded by several rings of concentric cells, ventral 
surface purple, with two inws of large oblique obovale 
scales, each with two linear appendages. Antheiidia. on a 
flat sessile receptacle placed on the dorsal surface close be- 
hind the apex. Carpocephalum pereistent, hemi»|)heric, 
with a more or lees lobed margin, on a long stalk. Cap- 
sule globose on a short stalk, no perianth, contained each 
within an involucre placed on the ventra«l aspect of a lobe. 
The po^res of the carpocephalum are barrel-ahap-ed in longi- 
tudinal section; the stalk has a single furrow, with numer- 
ous rhizoids. FTo gemmae cups. 

Reboulia hemuplierica (X.), Raddi Fronds robust, 

fleshy. Much resembling; a , March anti a, but readily dis- 
tinguished by the absenc© of areolae, the pores in section 
being simple, not barrel-shaped, and the capsules being 
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boniC' O'li tlie lobes of the carpocephaliim, and not alter- 
nating with them. 

Very widely distributed, but not common. Cosmo- 
politan, 

Lunulaiiia Adans. 

Eobust, flat, fleshy, bright green, dorsal surface arco- 
late, each Avith a simple pore, surrounded by concentric 
rings of cells. Ventral surface green, with two rows of very 
tender, colourless, broadly lunate scales, each with a 
rotund appendage. Antheridia on flat, sessile, dorsal 
plates. Oar poceph alum colourless, or pale green, tender, 
and soon wilting. Stalk without a groove, hairy, mostly 
2-4 cm. long ; head of four cruciate, liorizontal, tubular 
involucres, each about 2 mm. long ; perianth absent. 
Gemmae always present in lunate cups. 

Jjunularia ernetafa (Z.), Bum . — Very common in 
greenhouses and gardens. Introduced. 

PiMBRIAElA, NeES. 

Fronds tough, fiat or concave, linear rarel}^ forked, 
with a thick midrib. Dorsal surface areolate, with small 
air chambers;; pore® conspicuous, simple, surrounded with 
concentric rings of cells. Ventral surface convex, with two 
rows .of large purple scales, each with an appendage. An- 
theridia immersed in the frond. C'arpoceplialum per- 
sistent, purple, conic or hemispheric, on a' long, . slender 
stalk, four lobed, each containing a single capsule; in- 
volucre slender; perianth ovate, white, split into' many 
linear sections. Capsule globose, with a vei'y short stalk. 
The small size and conspicuous white fimbria.ted perianth 
makes the genus easily recognised. 

Garpoceplialum, hemispheric, coarsely 
warted. Spores 150 jx, dia^ 
meter dmmmondl 

Carpoceplialum hemispheric, nearly 

smooth. Spores 60 diameter tenera 

Caiimcephalum conic ... ... cmioccpliala 

F imhr iaria dm m in and i, Tayl . — Fronds flat, about 
T cm. long, 34 mm. wide, dull green, purple beneath and 
on the margin, midrib thick, but not much produced on 
th©^ ventral surface, wings broad, thin, margin acuto, irre- 
gula.rly crenote, new shoots ventral from the midrib, pore® 
large and prominent, ventral scales obliquely ovate, pur- 
ple; appendage colourless, not constrictecl at the base, 
ligulate, with a shortly acuminate apex. Peduncle to 
2 cm. ; carpocephala hemispheric, coarsely warted, lobes 
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well doveloped j penajitli partially cxscrtcd. ^ Spores about’ 
150 ij.. diaiiieteiN yellowish-brown broadly winged. 

Near Launceston, New Zealand, Australia. 

Fimhriaria /rnr/Y/, d/ -Fronds alxnit 1 cni, long, 
4 mm. wide, Hat, green, with little or no ]HU‘pU^ Innurath. 
midrib broad, vontrally convex; wings thin, with an ob- 
tuse margin, new shoots apical, rarely venti'al ; [xh'osi largi\ 
blit not "very prominent;' ventral scales oblicjuely ovate, 
colourless, appendage nanw, shortly acuminaie, sonu- 
times tinged with purple. Poidiiuclc 1.5 cm. ; carpo(’e<- 
phala hemispheric, nearly smooth; lobes well developed; 
perianth short. Spores 60 /j,- diameter, brown, retieuiately 
winged. 

Ne.w Zealand. 

Fiiiihriaria canocephahu St , — Frond 1-2 (mi. long, 
3mm. wide, concave, and often dark purple througiiout, 
sometimes green on the dorsal surface; midrib strongly 
convex on ventral aspect; wings as broad as the rib, strong, 
with an acute crenate margin; new shoots ventral or 
apical; pores large, pi'omiiient; ventral scales ovate., with 
a short, ligulate appendage. Peduncle 0.5-2 cm, ; caipo- 
cephala conic, obtusely warted; lobes larger than ilio 
umbo; peiianth veiy exserted; spores 100 jx., with a very 
broad reticulate wing, yellow, wing entire. 

F. ta.vnaniea, St.^ differs in the appendage, being long, 
with a slender bifid ajoex, but the character appears in- 
constant. 

Nnocklofty, Hobart ; very common ; Eastern Aus- 
tralia. 

Marchantia, L. 

Large, fleshy, repeatedly forked, closely decumbent. 
Dorsal surface marked into lozenge-shaped areolae, each 
with a central pore opening into an air chamber; pores in 
perpendicular section barrel-shaped, formed of about ferur 
series of cells; external orifice surrounded by 4-6 concem- 
tric rings of narrow colls; internal orifice (tnu'iatci, or 
nearly .quadi^ate in Tasmanian species. Carpocephaluin 
with a long stalk, with two* rhizoid-bearing grooves’; head 
convex margin lobed or 'entire,' involucres alternating 
with 'the 'lobes,, 2- valved ; fimbriate enclosing several sporo- 
pliytes;' perianth, prasent, plain,' capsule stalked. ’ An- 
theridia on ;a 'peduncrilate 'disco'id, 'erect branch. Gemmae 
large, in cups, with a fimbriate margin. 

Margin of carpocephaluin deeply lobed ...... 2 
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Margin of carpocepiialum entire or with shal- 
low lobes 3 

2. Lohes terete. Scales broad, 

pale ceplialuscy 2 )ha 

Lobes fiat. Scales narrow, pur- 
ple foliarea 

3. Carpocepiialum margin shortly lobed... 'piledta 

Carpocephalum margin entire fmca 

2Iarvliantia cephaloscyplia^ St , — Midrib not defined. 
Scales pale, short, but very broad, extending nearly toi the 
margin. Peduncle 5-10 cm., head nearly 1 cm.; lobes long, 
terete, 9, often recurring at maturity. Very .close to 
M. iahuhirit^^ Xecs. 

Abundant, especially after fire. Australia, New^ Zear 
land, South America. 

Marrhantin foliacea, Mitt , — Midrib broad and usually 
well defined. Scales dark purple, as long as broad, not 
extending over the wings. Peduncle 5-10 cm., head nearly 
1 cm. diameter, divided half-way intO' 9 broad fiat lobes, 
one division much deeper than the others.. 

Common on banks of streams; New Zealand. 

Marchantia •pHeata, Mitt . — Midrib nari'ow, ill-defined, 
under surface red. Scales obliquely ovate, not extending 
on the wings, dark purple. Peduncle about 1.5 cm. ; head 
hemispheric, 4-5 mm. diameiter, asymmetric, 5-6 short, 
broad lobes, insertion of peduncle almost lateral. 

Mt. Wellington, Bruny Island, Meander Piver, New 
Zealand. 

Marchantia fusca^ St . — Midrib thick, insensibly atr 
tenuating intO' the vrings. Peduncle about 7 mm. long; 
head hemispheric, 4-5mm. diameter, symmetric, margin 
(luite entire. Other details as in M. -pileafa. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington, Bare. New Zealand. 

JUNOrEEMANNIALES. 

' This Order containsi two families: — 

Ml^lTZGKEIAClSAE. ” 

JlTNGEEMANNUCEAE. 

The marked feature of the first is that the archegonia 
.are developed upon special branches, which are never at 
the apex of a shoot. These branches are sonietimes so 
much reduced that the organs appear to grow on the sur- 
face or side of a frond. The members; of this* family are 
mostly thalloid, but a few genera are leafy. In the second 
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family the sporophyte terminatesi the main axis, or a 
lateral branch, though in some genera this is obscure. In 
all cases the plant is leafy, only in one genus, Zoopnh, re- 
duction has obscured this. The two families are quite dis;- 
tinct, though the dividing line is not easily dcfinecL 

Metzoertaceae. 

Generally thalloid, rarely leafy. Tissue of th© frond 
never with air-chambers or ventral scales ; a niidiil> is 
generally well defined. Sporophyte solitary, on the side or 
surface of the frond, never borne on a special apparatus, 
having an involucre and often also a pseudo-perianth. 

Plant thalloid, expanded. 

Aneura. — Fleshy, thick, at least in the middle; no 
defined midrib. No- perianth. Calyptra large, 
fleshy, papillate. 

Metzgeria. — Membranous, wings thin, midrib very 
narrow, well marked. Frond forked, equal 
breadth throughout. No perianth. Galyptra 
hairy. 

Hymenophytum, — Cylindric below, winged above. 
Fruit from the under surface. Perianth pre- 
sent. 

Paleavioinius. — Cylindric below, winged above. 
Fruit on the upper surface. Pedanth present. 

Symphyogyna. — ^Cylindnc below, winged above. Fruit 
from the upper surface. Perianth absent. 

• Plant leafy, 

Treubia. — Leaves reduced to lateral lobes. Seta very 
long. 

Fossombronia, — ^Leaves erect closely overlapping. 
Seta short. 

Aneura, Bum. 

Leafless, decumbent, but often with absconding 
branches, vaguely branched, thick or membranous ; no 
distinct midrib, but thick in th© middle and thinner to- 
wards the margins; surface, or cortical layer of cells, 
usually much smaller than the inner cells, and chloro- 
phyllous. Beproductiv© organa on short lateral branches 
on th© lower part of the frond. Perianth absent, Calyptra 
large, clavate, fleshy. Capsule on a long seta, 4-valv©d, 
blators attached to the apex of the valves. Gemmae 
foidiek| ip the cortical cells, oblong, S-celied. 
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Til© plants are very variabl© in general form, and it 
is necessary to study their structure. A transverse sec- 
tion is always desirable. 

Brancliesij broad 2 

At least ultimate branches less than 1 mm, 
wide 11 


2. Marginal cells larger than those of the 


cortex, generally colourless 3 

Marginal cells not distinct 7 

3. Concave, thick, surface waxy... ... ... pinguis< 

Flat, marginal cells striate stoJonifera 

Condition otherwise 4 

4. Branches pinnate 5 

Branches erect, simple 6 

6. Margin entire ... altcrniloba 

Margin dentate dentctta 

6. Margin of rectangular colourless 

cells, but often indistinct erecta 

Margin with a conspicuous border of 
large quadrate cells cochleata 


7. Surface conic-papillate tasmanka 

' Surface armed with small rough 

papillae colensoi 

Surface smooth 8 

8. Margin acute 9 

Margin obtuse 10 

9. Kobust, about 12 cells thick long i flora 

Broad, thin, about 5 cells thick... imlymorplia 

10. Coaxcav© to slightly convex pinnatifida 

Strongly biconvex crasm 


11. Main, trunk and branches flat, pinnules 


linear biconvex ... iKthnafa 

Ail parts linear , 12 

12. Strongly biconvex, margin obtuse ... aleimrne 

Margin acute ... * 13 

13. Margin not bordered 14 

Margin bordered 15 

14. Both surfaces slightly convex graeilis 

Ventral surface flat perpusilla 

15. Small, stem and branches similar ... minima 
Bobust, decumbent, hirsute, branches 

erect, bi-tripinnate eriomula 



C‘2 TASMANIAN BUYOPUYTA, 

Aneura pingud!^ (7/.), Bum, — ^Decumbent, very coBcavi*. 
tliick and of a greasy or waxy appearance, margins wavy, 
acute edged, with 1-2 series of larger colourless or purple 
ceils, relatively thick in the iniddlo, and very convex on 
the ventral side, branches few and irregular, ofiini 2~:> cm. 
long, 5 mm. wide to inucli smaller. Oalyptni often 7 mm. 
long, thick and coarsely papillate. ‘Very variable in siziv 
but the character always distinct. 

Mt. Wellingtoiu New Zealand. Cosmopolitan. 

Aneura alierniloha, IJf. ef T. — Ilobiist, often 3-5 cm. 
long, and 5-10 inin. wide, procumbent, broad and tough, 
with short, broad, lateral branches or lobes, flat or sligiitly 
convex, S-10 cells thick in the middle, margins acute of one 
series of large cells. 

Common in wet gullies. New Zealand. 

f. rohmta, — Fronds 6-10 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, with 
few or no lateral branches, margins alternately lobed, lobe.s 
obtuse or retuse, 2 mm. long, 4 mni, broad at the base. 

Eussell Falls. 

Anmmi cramiy — Robust, rigid, lough, 3-6 cm. 

long, 2-3 mm. wide, bipinnate, branches very irregular, 
sometimes all short, biconvex, 12 cells thick in tho' middle,, 
mai'gin very obtuse, apex immarginate. 

Mt. Wellington. New Zealand. 

Distinguished from A. pinnatifithi and d. hmgifinra 
by the obtuse margin, and from A. alferniloha by the ab- 
sence of the enlarged marginal cells. 

Aneimi phnnatlfida, — Dark green to black, 

densely pulvinate, generally 1-2 cm. long, 1.5 mm, wide, 
with few or many lateral branches, typically very concave 
dorsally, but varying to hat or slightly convex, 7-10 cells, 
thick in the middle, margin obtus'e of small cells. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Aneura longi flora, St, — ^Very variable. Procumbent, 
but generally with numerous erect branches, irregulaidy 
bipinnate, flaccid, brownish, often 3-4 cm. long, branches 
with expanded crenulate apiceS', mostly 3 mm T wide, flat, 
about 12 cells thick in the middle, tapering to the acute 
margins. Calyptra 8 mm. long, cylindric. 

Lottah. Blopes of Mt. Wellington. 

: ''toistin^ished by its abort, flat branches, with simple 
amxtp?: margins.'' , 
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f. Hffhiiicrm. — Dark, 4-5 cm. long, lineai', with numer- 
Giis s'iioTt lateral branches, most of wiiicii are divided into 
iiuiiiy short, decurvecl, anbterete pinnules. 

Adamson Peak, in pools. 

AncKra po/ j/itiorplia. Cal. — Very variable in shape. 
Procumbent, flaccid, broad, thin, and dark green. Branch- 
ing vory varied in shape and breadth, procumbent or erect, 
oi'teii 5 cm. long, flat and thin, seldom more than 5 cells 
thick in the middle; margins thin, but not winged. 
Calyptra small. 

About liobart. Possibly introduced. New Zealand. 

Readily distinguished by its hat, thin structure. 

Aneurd Aenfr/ta, Si. — ^Dark. Procumbent, flat or con- 
cave dorsally, robust, with many broad, short lobed 
liraiiches, mostly 3-4 cm. long, 5-7 mm. wide, apices obtuse, 
with broad obtuse marginal lobes, 7-10 cells thick in the 
middle, margins acute, with one to many series of enlarged 
round or elongated, transparent cells. In the typical form 
the ‘bnargin everywhere, esj^ecially at apex, coarsely den- 
tate, teeth remote, plano-oonic, acuminate, 2-4 cells long.” 

Mt. Wellington. Blue Tier. New Zealand. 

Very close to J. colensai, but with a smooth surface 
and distinct margin. 

Anv.ura< calemoi.^ St. — Procumbent, robust, mostly 2-3 
cm. long, tough, fieshy, with numerous short, broad 
branches, branches 2 mm. wide, bearing many rotund, rarely 
lengthened pinnules; margins obtuse, about 6 cells thick 
in the middle; surface thickened, covered with short, acute 
papillae. 

Mt, AVellington. New Zealand. 

The noil-bordered obtuse margin and armed cuticle 
distinguishes the species. 

Ane'iira- HtaJoniferd^ St. — Very valuable, robust, 6-8 
•cm. long to small, densely caespitose and under 1 cm. Base 
stoloniferous and terete, bi'anches long or short, ascending 
or erect, fiat, thick, and expanding to a broad, crenata 
apex, middle 10 cells thick, margin acute, marginal cells 
large, minutely lamellate, and often also minutely papil- 
late. Calyptra narrow, clavato, 6 mm. long^ inserted on 
the terete base. 

Very common. Also throughout the Southern Plemi- 

sphere. 

Distinguished by the enlarged striate marginal cells. 
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Aneui'a tasmanica, St . — Hatlier small, decumbent, seib 
doni exceeding 1 cm., flat, nincli divided into shoa‘t 
branches, 1-2 nim. wide, rarely suboroct, and with ex- 
panded tips, vci'y narrow, almost terete at the base, apex 
obtuse in section plano-convex, 8 coills thick in the inidcllc, 
margin acute, but not winged, surface coarsely papillale. 
Calyptra large, broadly cylmdric, coarsely papillose. Cor- 
ticuiar cells 20 medullaries 60 fx. 

Slopes of Mount Wellington, 

Aneura crecta, St. — Procumbent, widely S|)roading, 
vaguely branched, yellowish-green or more or loss brown, 
1-2 cm. long, numerous branches, ascending or erect, about 
5-10 mm. long, fiat or concave, simple or seldom, branched, 

1- 2 mm. wide, with obtuse apices, about 5 cells thick in 
the middle; dorsal cortical cells hexagonal and brown 
walled, ventrals longer, marginal cells often colourless, 
rectangular, but variable. Coi'tical cells 40 medullaries 
very large. 

Very coanmon. 

Aficura cochlectta, Ilf. et T. — Medium size, densely 
pulvinate, the branches erect, and usually strongly con- 
cave at the tips. Branches simple, or with few lobes, erect, 

2- 3 mm. wide, broader and concave at the apex, 4-5 cells 
thick in the middle, margin acute, with one or two series 
of large quadrate hyaline cells, cortical cells rather large, 
those of the ventral, surface of very irregular shape. 
Calyptra oblong, 2 mm., coarsely papillate. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. New Zealand. 

f. lichenoides. — Branches moi'e lobed, flatter, and less 
erect. 

Mt. Wellington, 

Aneura alclcorne, Mitt. — Small, slender in dense, pul- 
vinate masses or singly amongst moss, , pale green or when 
exposed veiy dark, with green tips. Ascending, linear, or 
almost terete, to 1 cm, long, 0,3-0. 6 mm. diameter, 
branches few, ^ short or long, similar, biconvex, with obtuse 
margins, cortical cells, little smaller than the medullaries. 
G’alyptra half-way up the branch, clavate 3 mm. long, 

Bniall forms are very similar to i. gracilis^ but tiie 
margins are obtuse, ahd the apex of the calyptra without 
the ring of pilose haiirs of that species. 

Mt. Wellington,^ Mt, Styx. Adamson Peak, Com- 
mon in many localities. Si America. 
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Aiieura palmata {Hedw.), Dwn . — Bright green, trans- 
parent, in |)ulvinate masses. Primary shoot decumbent, 
Hat, 2-3 cm. long, 2-3 mm. wide, alternately pinnate-, 
2 >innae very short, obtusely lobed, branches erect, simple', 
linear, 5-10 min. long; ultimate pinnules 0.3 mm. wide and 
generally numerous and equal, margin obtuse, about 8 
cells thick in the middle; cortical cells 50 x 33 medui- 
laries 80-120 Organs of reproduction on the sides of 
the expanded branches. Antheridial ovate-cylindric, ped- 
luicnlate. Calyptra stout, papillate, 3 mm. long, 

C omiii 0 n - G osino p olit an . 

Anvura •ininim({. (Carr et Pear)^ 8t, — Very small, in 
dense cushions. Trunk stoloniferous, mneh branched, 
branches ascending pinnate, about 5-10 mm. long, 0.3 mm. 
wide, linear, biconvex, 4 cells thick in the middle, margin 
acute of 2-3 scries of colourless' cells, more or less crenate. 
Calyptra clavate, 1.3 mm. long, apex with a ring of long 
pilose hairs. Cortical cells not smaller than the medul- 
iaries. 

Mt. Wellington. East Australia. 

Aneura gracilis^ Sf, — small, in dense cushions, 
under 1 cm., the branches mostly about 5 mm. long and 
0.4 mm. wide, trunk and branches linear, nearly flab, all 
similar, 3-5 cells thick in the middle, margins . subacute, 
not winged, cells all equal. Calyptra 2 mm. long, with a 
ring of pilose liairs at the apex. 

Very common. 

Aneura perpudUa. Co/.— Minute, appearing like a 
layer of green plush. Shoots 2-5 mm. long, 0.4 mm. wide, 
convex on the dorsal, flat on the ventral surface, 3-5 cells 
thick in the middle, margins acute, but not winged, cells 
all similar. Calyptra cylindric, 1-2 mm. apex with -a ring 
of pilose hairs. 

Probably Stephanies A. gracilii is but a leather larger 
form of this. 

Mt. Wellington. New Zealand, 

Metzgebia, Raddt. 

Membranous, linear, dichotomously dividing; midrib 
slender, very distinct, of narrow elongated cells, within a 
large celled sheath ; wings broad, one cell thick ; margins, 
•under surface and midrib, more or less bearing single or 
geminate bold hairs. Reproductive organs on small, spe- 
cial branches, arising from the ventral surface of the mid- 
rib. Perianth absent; calyptra thick, clavate or pyriform, 
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cio-thed wit.K straight bristles. Gemmae* on the ventral sur- 
face of the midrib, discoid., large, many-cellcdj smooth. 

Marginal hairs: always single 2 

Marginal hairs mostly in pairs o 

2. Frond nearly ilat, sim])le f urea fa 

Wings split into involute lobes raceafa 

3 . Midrib hairless atrichonenra 

Midrib with hairs 

4. Nerve sheath 2-celled on both sides ... nilUla 
Nerve sheath 2-celled dorsaliy, 4-cclled 

ventrally conjngafa 

Metzge/ria f urcata (Z-.), Diuil — Variahlo in size, mostly 
1-3 cm. long, repeatedly forked, from under 1 to nearly 
2 mm. diameter, ilat, procumbent. Midrib prominent on 
the ventral surface and 4 cells broad, ilat and 2-celled 
dorsaliy. Cells of the wings hexagonal, about 32 dia- 
meter, Under surface more or less clothed with simple, 
straight liairsi, usually numerous on the midrib, often ab- 
sent from the wings, except a few Just within the* margin, 
Oalyptra broadly clavate, covered witli stiff hairs. Spores* 
light brown, granular, about 25 diameter. 

Very common. Mostly on bark. Cbsmopolitau. 

Metzgerm saccata, Mitt . — Seldom exceeding 1 cm. in 
lengtli and 1 mm. in breadth, wings regularly segmented 
into redexed saccate lobes, each about 2 mm. long ; midrib 
flat and 2 cells wide on the dorsal surface, prominent, and 
4-c.elled on the ventral, a few bold hairs on the margin, 
between the lobes, none on the midrib, cells of the wing 
32 Caiyptra pyriform, 2.5 mm., coarsely strigose. 

Mt. Wellington, Mt. Harte, Adamson Peak, Freycinet 
Peninsula, etc. New Zealand. 

Metzgerm mtida, Mitt, — Slender, ascending, often 3 
cm. long, 1.6 mm. wide, margins recurved, midrib nearly 
fiat, and 2-celled on both sides, hairsi bold, few or copious 
on midrib and margin, those of the latter mostly in pairs*; 
cells 45 

Mt. Wellington, Eussell Palls, West Coast, eta New* 
Zealand. ' S. America. 

atrkhoneura^ Spruce . — Small and repeatedly 
branched, , margin revolute, midrib flat and 2-celled dor- 
sally, prominent, 2-3rcelled ventrally; hairs in pairs, short, 
and conflned to the margin; c#ls 45 
, Tasman Peninsula, N 
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MeAzgcria cooijugata, Lindh. — Slender, often 3 cm. 
long, 1.5-2 mm. wide, margin recurved, midrib flat, 2-celled 
on thei dorsal surface, produced, and 4-celled on the ven- 
tral ; wings nude, but margin and midrib bearing many 
straight hairs, mostly in pairs; cells 45-60 fi. long; cuticle 
smooth. 

East Coast. Cosmopolitan. 

Hymenophytum, Dum. 

Frond from a cyliiidric base, broadly membranous, de- 
cumbent or erect, simple to several times forked and fan- 
shaped above, midrib narrow. Archegonia on verjr short 
branches, arising from the ventral surface just below the 
membranous expansion, or at the lower fork ; involucre 
bilobed ; perianth clavate, with a ftmbriate mouth ; 
calyptra membranous. AnthericUa on short., special 
branches on the ventral aspect of the midrib, or reduced 
to rotund cushions on the surface. 


Frond fan-shaped flaheUatnm 

Frond simple or once forked ... 2 'dnjIlanfJiUii 


Ilym.enophgtHin flcfheltatiDu (Haoli), St. — Fronds from 
a creeping cylindrne stolon,^ erect, a long stalk and a 2-3 
forked membranous fan-shaped head ; midrib thin. 
Perianth arising on the ventral surface of primary or 
secondary forks, about 1 cm. long, surrounded at tlie base 
by a short bilobed involucre; lobes reniform to oblong; 
margin entire, obscurely toothed or irregularly spinous. 
Aiitheridia on discoid cushions on the ventral surface. 

Stephani makes the typical foim with more than two 
primary divisions to the fan, stalk not at all winged, mid- 
rib lost below the apex, and the invoh.\cre spinous. 

He adopts Taylor’s If . hpfopodum as a good species. 
This is generally less robust, with the primary division 
simply dichotomous, stipes winged above, midrib per- 
current, and involucre entire. 

Tasimanian forms, whether small or very robust, sel- 
dom have more than two divisions in the first fork; the 
stipes is winged, but the midrib vanishes at a. distance 
from the apex, and the involucre is seldom entire. 

Abundant. Australia. New Zealand. 

IIyme,n(yphytnin pliyllanthus (//oo/;), Fronds 

asconding, 2 cm., simple or once furcate, shortly stipitate, 
•with broad wings above; midrib rather slender; wings 
thin, undulate ; margin entire. Perianth on ventral aspect 
olos© below the expanded portion of the frond, cyliiidric, 

H 
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6 mm., moiitli 6mbriate, calyptra delicate, shorter; in- 
volucre cupshaped, fimbriate. Antheridia on short ventral 
branches. 

Common in shaded places. Australia. New Zealand. 

Pallavicinius, Guay. 

Frond cylindric below, expanding above into a,i decum- 
bent or erect, simple or forked expansion; midrib bold, 
with a central strand of small cells. Archegonia in groups 
on the upper surface, surrounded by a short, cup-shaped 
fimbriate involucre; perianth cylindric, with a iimbriate 
mouth; calyptra about as long, membranous. Antheridia 
solitary, globose, biseriate on dorsal aspect of tlie midrib,, 
each covered by a dentate scale. 

Pallavicinvii.^ lyeUii {Hool), Gray. — Decumbent, si-in- 
ple, or with branches arising from the midrib, sometimes 
forked, 3-4 cm. long, about 4 mm. wide ; wings undulate, 
ascending; margin entire; midrib slender. Fruit about 
the middle of the frond ; involucre short, fimbriate above ; 
perianth 6 mm. long, cylindric, mouth fimbriate, 
calyptra often protruding beyond the perianth. Spores 
brown 26 fx., finely I’eticulated. • 

Ooismopolitan, 

Pallavicinms connivem ((7oZ.), St . — Erect from a- cylin- 
dric rhizome, 1-2 cm., lower portion slender, cylindric, 
above 2-3 times forked, broadly winged, flabellate, edges 
involute, margin strongly dentate. Fruit towards the base 
of the primary fork, or on the dorsal surface of the mid- 
rib; involucre short, cup-shaped, with a fimbriate mouth; 
perianth broadly cylindric, 3-4 mm., mouth fimbriate ; 
calyptra shorter than the perianth. Spores yellow, marke-d 
with short, sinuous, shallow lidges or irregular papillae, 
30 /i. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau, New Zealand. 

Symphyogyna, Mont, et Nees. 

Fronds cylindric below, expanded and membranous 
above, simple or forked; midrib narrow, wings broad 
membranous. Archegonia in small groups on the dorsal 
aspect of the midrib, involucre consisting of a single bract ; 
perianth absent; calyptra bold, cylindric, membranous. 
Antheridia single,: but many in rows' on each side of the 
midrib, each contained in a small bract. 


, Margin; entire ^..V mterruffa 

Margin; dentate ... 2 
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2. Closely decuiiibeiit, midrib very pro- 

minent on ventral surface rhodina 

Midrib ratlier fiat 3 

3. Midrib slender, wings decurrcnt, 

usually twice forked hynienopJiylla 

Midrib bold, base of wings bluff, sim- 
ple or once foi-ked ohovata 

Sym pliyogyiia iriterru pta, C. e.t F. — Delicate, procum- 


bent or ascending, fronds to 2 cm., stipitate below abruptly 
expanded, with broad wings above, simple, or with few 
branches; midrib slender ; wings in some instances inter- 
rupted; margin entire. Calyptra 5-7 mm. long; bract 
narrow, oblong, laciniate above ; capsule cylindric. Spores 
20 [JL., asperate. 

Closely resembling Podomitrium phyllanthus, Mitt. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Eastern Australia. 

Symphyogyna rhodnia, Tayh — Rosy, closely decum- 
bent, about 1 cm, long, 2-3 mm. diameter, forked ; dorsal 
surface concave, ventral with a deeply produced bold mid- 
rib ; wings ascending, more or less dentate. Calyptra 
gibout 6 mm. long, bract deeply lobed ; spores 20 
asperate. 

On clay bank, Huon-road. New Zealand. 

Ifyinenopliylhi {Hooldf, St . — Frond sub- 
erect, forked into a broadly obconic fan, membranous 
wings, broad, coalescing and decurrent below, margin 
coarsely dentate, midrib slender, vanishing in or below the 
obtuse apex. Calyptra slender, often exceeding 1 cm., 
apex fimbriate, and carry^ing sterile archegonia ; bract 
oblong or quadrate, margin strongly dentate or fimbriate. 
Spores 18 /j.., papillate. 

Apex occasionally with a flagellate rooting tip. 

Very common. Australia. New Zealand. 

Sympliyogyna ohovata, Tayh — ^Fronds decumbent or 
ascending, about 2-3 cm. long, abruptly expanding, with 
bx'oad, crisped membranous wings, simple or with few 
branches, midrib strong, attenuated towards the apex, 
margin rather regularly dentate. Calyptra about 1 cm. 
long, usually rosy, cylindric; bract deeply divided once 
or twice, fimbriate. Spores 22 yellow, with fine brown 
reticulations. 

Very common. Australia, New Zealand. 
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Treubia, GtOEBEL. 

Frond procnmbent, simple, or rarely with few lateral 
branches; midrib broad, passing imperceptibly into the 
wings. Wings sectioned off into lobnlar loaves, nearly 
horizontal, slightly snccubons, large and with a short lobe 
towards the anterior base. Archegonia in a small group 
on the dorsal snrface of the midrib, near the apex, sur- 
rounded by an involucre of luunerons .small scales. 
Perianth, none. Calyptra thick, clavate, about 1 cm. 
long. 

Tmthia insi(/nih\ (/och'I.—Ahoxit 3-6 cm. long, l.f) cm. 
broad, fleshy, midrib prominent on the ventral surface, 
copiously covered, with mucous. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Rare, New Zealand, 
Java, Samoa, Tahiti. 

Fossombronia, Raddi. 

Stem slender, closely creeping on ground, simple or 
forked. Leaves in two rows, succubous, imbricate, erect. 
Archegonia on the dorsal surface of the midrib near the 
apex. Perianth large, more or less plicate, with a widely 
open mouth. Calyptra tender, pyriform. 

Leaves entire 2 

Leaves dentate (/(‘Utata 

2. Leaves green, closely imbricate ... perpiimUa 
Leaves reddish, loosely imbricate ... in.fe4inah\^ 

Fomrnihronia per pu Fill a {(lol.), AV, — Small, about 5 
mm. closely procumbent. Leaves ascending, closely im- 
bricate, quadrate, truncate to 3-4 lobed, undulate, cells 
50-70 /a. Peaianth erect, close to the apex, 2 mm. long, 
plicate, mouth wide, crisped. Spores 4,0 brown, sur- 
face armed with short, sinuous, bold lamellae, appearing 
in section as crowded blunt spines. 

Very common on ground. New Zealand. 

F(monthr(>nl<( inf enf Inal 7 Vc///.*— Small, but often 
1-2 cm long, closely procumbent. Leaves imbricate, ascend- 
ing, quadrate,' undulate, broader than long, about 2 mm. 
long, cells mostly 50-70 fi. Perianth turbinate, about 
2 mm. long, plicate, mouth broad, lobed. Spores black, 
46-50 surface reticulate, with bold, truncate papillae 
at the Junction of tho lamellae. 

Distinguished by longer growth, looser foliage, and 
dark, rough spores. 

Common in grassy places. East Australia. New Zea- 
land.'' ' 
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Fosf^omhronia deni aid, St. — Closely creeping, mostly 
1-2 cm., often reddish. Leaves closely imbricate, ascencL 
ing, broadly ovate to retiise, 1.5-3 miii. long, margin 
usually armed with about 12 bold spines, sometimes fewer 
or much reduced, cells 40 x 50 to 50 x 100 ja. Rest 
not seen. 

Common on heatlis. 

JUNGEIlMANNIACEz\E. 

Archegonia terminating the main stem or lateral 
branch sometimes the lateral branch basal, and so re- 
duced as to break clown the technical distinction from 
M ef-(jcriae€(ie. Leaves always present (reduced to small 
lateral lobes in Zooi^^id), flat and expanded, entire or 
variously armed, or divided, always arranged in two lateral 
lows, generally a third ventral row of smaller leaves is 
present. Sporophyte surrounded at the base by a mem- 
branous perianth, and an enlarged calyptra; perianth 
1 ‘arely absent. The base of the sporophyte, with its ac- 
companying envelopes, often more or less sunk in the 
substance of the gametophyte shoot. When this tendency 
is g^eat this part of the stem develops a ventral, descend- 
ing, fleshy bag, the marsiipium. 

The family is very large. A few natural sub- 
families may be separated out, but the bulk of the genera 
do not present workable distinctions. Efforts have been 
made to group them in accordance with differences in 
structure of the perianth, but without a satisfying result. 
The following treatment is almost upon these lines, but 
depends more on leaf-shape. It is advanced not as being 
more natural, but as a more workable key to help the- 
student. 

Sub-family JuNOEUMANNiorDEAE. — ^Leaves succubous 
rarely, almost transverse;, under-leaves absent, except 
sometimes in tlie vicinity of the archegonia. 

1. Leaves entire, rax'ely rctuse 2 

Leaves bifid ... 12 

2. Sporophyte with a simple perianth or 

calyptra 3 

Sporophyte inserted in a descending mar- 
supium , 9 

3. Perianth absent Gymnomitrkim 

Perianth present 4 

4. Perianth 2-lipped, flat, terminal... Flayioehilfi 

Perianth tubular ... 5 
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5. Perianth towards the base Adelanfhm 

Perianth terminal b 

6. Leaves with an acute ajiex CunpidatiiJa 

Leaf apex obtuse 7 

7. Leaves strongly succubous hnnvHonteJhi 

Loaves nearly transverse 8 

8. Leaves entire A‘pl()zia 

Leaves retiis© 

9. Plant procumbent 10 

Plant ascending or erect 11 

10. Marsupitim cylindric tiymphyoiuiPra 

Marsupium, short, broad Ahcular'ia 

11. Marsupium apical Tyhnianfhv^ 

Marsupium basal Marm'pidinni 

12. Small, green 13 

Eobust, rigid, i^eddish AnffArapJvyllwii 

13. Cuticle smiooth Sphenololnis 

Cuticle papillose Acroholhu^ 


SuB-FAMjLY Lophocoleoidae. — L eaves' succubous, rela- 
tively large, entire or dentate or sometimes 2-Iobed ; undei'- 
leaves always present, nearly always much smaller than 
and very dissimilar to the leaves. 

1. Sporophyte inserted in a perianth 2 

Sporophyte in a marsupium Saeeofjyna 

2. Perianth at a distance from the 

apex Chifomjph'Ufi 

Perianth apical 3 

3. Perianth triquetrous or cylindric, 

mouth 3-lobed ... Jjophoeolm 

Perianth flattened and bilobed at the 

mouth Lept(h'<cyphm 

Perianth trigonous, mouth dentate, 
leaves with a thick margin ... Odcmtof^clmma 

SuB-PAMiLY pTiLiDioiBEAE. — ^Leavos usuallj Small, iw- 
cubous to transverse, x^arely slightly succubous, bilobed to 
many lobed, lobe® acute often spinous ; underleaves pre- 
sent (except in some Cephalossia), similar to the leaves and 
nften nearly as lar'ge. One species of Le^nhidinni has entire 
leaves. 

1, Leaves reduced to small lateral lobes ; 


underieaves rudimentary ... ... ... ZoopBU 

Leaves not so reduced ... ... 2 

'2. iLeayeS' bilobed ... ^3 

Leaves with mor^ than 2 lobes rarely 
bilobed in Lepidoiia ... ... ... ... ■ 6 
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3. Leaves divided below the middle 4 

Leaves divided to above the middle 5 

4. Leaves robust strongly sacund... CJiandonanthin-; 

Leaves very small, erect Ecrherta 

5. Uuderleaves small or absent; leaves 

minute Ccphalozia 

Underleaves nearly as large as the 
leaves I sot a chi s 

6. Perianth smooth 7 

Perianth hairy or scaly 8 

7. Leaves incubous Le pi do: la 

Leaves transverse. Stem erect and 

dendr oi d Lc mh id iu ni 

Leaves succubous or transversb. Stem 
procumbent Psiloclada 

8. Leaves with many spiney divisions; 

perianth with spiney hairs at the 

mouth Blepliarobiorna 

Leaves with numerous' hair-like divi- 
sions; perianth scaley Trichocolea 

Leaves twice bifid, long acute, middle 
cells elongated Lepicoicct 

Sub-family Bazzantoideae. — ^Leaves incubous, entire 
or with 2-3 small terminal lobes, or margin ciliated; 
underleaves always present, not similar to the leaves. 


Leaves 2-3 dentate or lobed Bazzania 

Leaves entire or a few bilobed Galypogeici' 

Plant with numerous water-sacks on 

ventral aspect Lepidolaena 

Sub-family Sgapanioideae. — Leaves deeply divided 


into two lobes, the dorsal smaller than and closely pressed 
against the ventral lobe, in Diplophylhim densifoUum the 
lobes axe linear and equal. 

Underleaves absent; , leaf margin entire; 

perianth pi-esent Diplophyllum 

Underleaves usually present; fruit 
terminal saink in the hollowed apex 

of the stem Schkfoehila 

Underleaves bifid; fruit in a descending 

fleshy bag Balmitiop^i^ 

Sub-family Kaduloideae. — ^Leaves incubous, very 
unequally 2-lobed, ventral lobe very small, and closely 
pressed against the large dorsal lobe; underleaves absent. 
Perianth long, tubular below, with a broad, flattened 
mouth. 

Contains but on© genus Badula 
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Bub-family Jubuloideae. — Leaves inciuboiis, very lui- 
equally .‘Llobed, vewtral lobe SBiall, and more or less 
pressed against the larger dorsal lobe, rarely lobes 

nearly equal ; undcrleaves usually preseiit. Periauth 
saccate with a very small often tulmlar nioulh. Capsule 
not splitting to the base; many ehitors aiiacihed tO) tlie 
apex of each valve. 

1. Ventral lobo convoluted to form a 

water sack F ru Ihoixt 

Ventral lobe a.n involution on the 
ventral margin hejvunia 

Gymnomitrium Cokda. 

Small, growing in dense masses. Leaves imbricate, 
concave, entire or bifid, apex usually colourless. Under- 
leaves none. Perianth none; calyptra terminal ; capsule 
globose on a short .seta; upper loaves enlarged, bracts 
smaller and colourless. 

Gyuvmm iiriinih concinnafu in {Liyhtf) Otyrila . — •Stems 
small, slender, about 5 mm. long, pale green tinged witli 
red or yellow. Leaves closely imbricate, in two opposite 
rows closely appressed to the stem, oblong, 1 mm. mostly 
bilobed, sometimes notched or entire, margin hyaline; 
cells, about 20 cuticle minutely verruculose. Bracts 
many deeply lobed ; inner ones laciniato. 

Our plant has been referred to A col i a but that 

has entire less crowded leaves. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

CosniO'politan. 

In exposed situations on moiuitainvS the leaves are 
more closely appressed and entire; marginal cells elongated 
and irregular, forming an erose colourless border.— UosvV/ 
eroya 0. el P. 

Plagiochtla, Pum. 

Large to medium, never veiw small, green or more or 
less tinged with brown, shoot &i ascending from a leailess 
rhizome, simple or more often with lateral branches. 
Leaves succubous, base narrow, oblique with tbe dorsal 
margin refexed; underleaves absent. Perianth terminal 
with a broad, laterally flattened, bilobed or truncate 
mouth; floral leaves large. Anthericlia in terminal spikes. 

Plants of the deltoid, group vary in habit and struc- 
ture. It is ' very difficult to .define specific limitsi, and 
huinerous • species have been described from limited her- 
baid'upbmaterial ^In.all the species the dentition of the 
mar^iut; and size qf trigO'nes 'Vary ^ greatly. 
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1. Leaves deltoid; doxsal margin nearly 

straight, ventral strongly curved 2 

Leaves: subovate to rotund 6 

Leaves obcuneate to narrowly obovate 13 

2. Leaves broader than long 3 

Leaves longer than broad 4 

3. Leaves 3-4 mm. strongly dentate ... deltoidca 
Leaves 2 mm. margin undulate, 

seldom with a few teeth ‘niicrodicfijiim> 

4. Leaves obliquely ovate, apex narrow 5 

Leaves obliquely oblong, apex broad faHciciilata 

5. Dorsal margin nearly straight and 

plain ^tnnnhif (ilia 

Dorsal margin curved, usually with a 


few bold teeth lyallii 

6. Mai'giii many dentate 7 

]\Iargm plain or few dentate ... 10 

7. Tooth minute 8 

Teeth bold 9 

8. Dorsal base abruptly inserted fn^cella 

Dorsal base decurrent taylori, 

9. Both margins armed retroi^i'icctam 

Dorsal margin nude hi^eriali^ 

10. Leaves rotund eireinali<i 


Ventral margin much expanded 11 

11. Leaves! rigid, strongly decurved... decurvi folia 

Leaves erect appressed 12 

12. Leaves brownish ptisilla 

Leaves pale green flaccid raxlicnhm- 

13. Leaves 1.5 mm., surface obtusely papil- 

late pleiiTata 

Leaves much smaller, surface 


smooth 


innirvieolla 


Playloclf ila deltoidca, Lindh. — Bobust, short and 
simple to 10 cm., and branched. Leaves crowded, imbri- 
cate, deltoid, 3-4 mm. long, very oblique and a similar 
breadth, dorsal margin strongly reflexed, lightly curved 
and mostly nude, base shortly decurrent, ventral margin 
very expanded from apex to base, often conniving with 
the opposite loaves to form a crest, apex and ventral 
margin variously armed with few to many bold teeth ; 
cells averaging 24 walls thick, trigones large. Perianth 
immersed in largo floral leaves., mouth broadly truncate, 
spinulose, dorsal margin with a narrow dentate wing 
above. 

Very common. ' * 

East Australia. New Zealand. 
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Pkigiochila inicrodicfyum-, Mitt. — Small, simple, rarely 
oxceeding 5 cm. Leaves crowded, shaped as in 1\ 
deltoidea, about 2.5 mm. long and rather broader, apex 
and ventral margin undulate, nude or rarely a. few irre- 
gular or many very small teeili ; cells 20 //., trigones as 
large as the cells, walls sinuous. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Now Zealand. 

Flagiocliila fmcieulafa, ///Vn//;.— Usually tall, shuxder, 
and freely branched. Leaves imbricate, obli(inely ovate; 
trigonous or rather oblong, 2-5 imn. long, dorsal margin 
nearly straight and nude below, ventral margin bo idly 
curved from apex to base, and armed with few or many 
spinous teeth ; cells averaging 20 trigones rather small. 
Perianth hardly exserted, mouth truncate, coarsely spin- 
ous. 

Distinguished from P. deltoidea by the smaller, nai'- 
rower leaves. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. Auckland Island. East Australia. 

PlagiocJiila- stromhifolia' (Taylor), .—-Usually 

robust and bi'anched. Leaves obliqxicly ovate, with, an 
obtuse apex, about 2.5 mm. long, dorsal margin ti, early 
straight, lightly redexed, nude, ventral margin expanded, 
but not extremely so, armed with short, broad acute teeth ; 
cells 27 walls rather thick, trigones medium. Perianth 
shortly exserted, mouth rotund, armed with spinous teeth. 

The straight dorsal mai^gin di&itinguishes it fro'm the 
last; the smaller more ovate leaves from P. deltoidea. 

Very common. 

Plagioehila lyalli/i, Mitt . — ^Usually tall and branched. 
Leaves not crowded, obliquely ovate, 1.5-2 mm., doirsal 
margin lightly curved, usually with a few bold teeth, ven- 
tral margin more strongly curved, but not ampliate, armed 
with strong, broad spinous teeth ; cells about 1 6 ; 

trigones small or none. 'Perianth shortly exserted, mouth 
very broad and airnied with spinous teeth. 

Less crowded leaves, narrower apex and fewer teeth 
mark its distinction from P. fnmculata, 

' Very , common. 

New' Zealand. 

PlagiacMla fuscella, Ef, eP P.-^Kather small for the 
genus,: seldom oxceeding 3 cm., usually many branched. 
Leaves; with';; a' nearl}^ transverse very narrow' insertioxn 
subhotmid, 3 mm. long, dorsal margin extrved, slightly 
defleK^j nude, apex and ventral margin very broadly 
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curved, ampliate below, armed with numerous niinure 
teeth ; cells 12-16 walls thick, trigones none, marginal 
cells, strongly incrassate. 

Near Emu Bay. 

Auckland Islands. 

Flaf/inchila taylori^ St. — Slender, many braiached, to 
7 cm. long. Leaves not crowded, obliquely ovate toi nearly 
rotund, 2-3 mm., base narrow, apex obtuse, dorsal margin 
lightly refiexed, nude, base rather decurrent, ventral 
margin strongly curved from apex to base, armed with 
numerous or few minute teeth ; cells 18 trigones small, 
walls straight or slightly sinuous. Perianth long exserted, 
oblong, mouth truncate spinulose. 

Very close to P. fnacella^ wnth a more ovate leaf and 
<Iecurrent dorsal base. 

Mt. Wellington, West Coast. 

PhujiorhUa retro-yx'ctans, — About 5-7 cm., many 

branched. Leaves erect, appressed, broadly ovate, 3 mm., 
•everywhei'e armed with numerous teeth of mixed sizes, 
rarely all small, and usually an apical tooth larger than 
the rest, ventral more curved than the dorsal margin; cells 
very irregular, 10-20 trigones large, rotund, walls more 
or less shiuotis, several series of cells at the margin with 
strongly thickened walls. Perianth half exserted, mouth 
with long fimbriae. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. 

Flfif/iorJi L. et L . — Usually about 4 cm. 

and unbranched. Leaves crowded, erect, closely appressed, 
nearly rotund, 1-1.5 mni. long, dorsal margin strongly 
curved, nude below and slightly deflexed, terminating in 
a bold apical tooth, ventral margin more curved, armed 
with about 10 unequal, bold teeth, getting smaller from 
above downwards ; cells 25 fciigones very large, walls 
sinuous. Perianth exserted, very flat, mouth rotund 
•armed with few teeth. 

West Coast, Adamson Peak, Mt. Hartz, Cradle Mt., 

etc. 

Fkif/ioehiJa eireh)ali«, L. et L. — Rigid, simple or few 
branched, about 3 cm. Leaves erect, obliquely ovate- 
rotund, 2 mm., dorsal margin curved with a rather decui'- 
rent base, ventral margin rotund, margins nude, undulate 
mvwith a few irregular teeth; cells 18 /t., trigonesi very 
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large. Perianth long, narrow, not much flattened, mouth 
rotund, armed with Kbort spines. 

Mt. Wellington, Cradle Mt., etc. 

New Zealand, Oaniphell Islands. 

(lcci(rvif(j(i((, A7.-~~-Seldoni Ijraiiclied, up i<> 
6 cm. long. Leaves crowded, erect, and closed y imbricate, 
broadly obliquely ovate, very obtuse, about 2 mm. long, 
dorsal "margin nearly straight, strongly reflexed, base sub'- 
ctecurrent, ventral margin deeply rotund undula.t(:!i occa- 
sionally with a few irregular teeth towards the apex ; cells 
about 20 /t., trigones as large as the cells. Perianth, 
oblong freely exserted. Very close to P, inftgellaiiivft , 
Lindh. 

'West Const. Hartz Mts. 

New Zealand. 

Plagiovhila jyusilhf, — Usually 1-2 cm., sO'Oietimes 

Icnger, dull green, generally with descending stolons. 
Lower leawes small, entire, obli(}uoly reniform ; upper 
leaves about 2 mm. long, nearly rotund but the ventral 
side ampliatei, margin more or less dentate, dorsal margin 
slightly reflexed, insertion abrupt; cells 30 walls 
thick, trigones large confluent. 

Mt. Faulkner. West Coast. 

Auckland Islands. 

Plaf/ioclnla radieulona. Miff. — Flaccid, many branched. 
Leaves pale green, crowded erect, appressed broadly ovate- 
trigonous up to 4 mm. long, much smaller below, dorsal 
raai'gin nearly straight, entire, ventral margin, broadly 
expanded entire, apex rotund or narrow truncate with 
two small teeth ; cells mostly 30-35 trigones medixim 
acute to convex, sometimes lai-ger and rotund. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. 

PlagioePila pleKrafa^ Ilf, et T'.— Usually nnder 2 
cm., simple or with few branches, rather rigid. LcavcH 
naxTow obo'vato from a narrow base, slightly asymmetric, 
1.5 mm. long, dorsal margi.n slightly emrvod, nude, apex 
truncate with 2-3 bold teeth, ventral margin more curved 
with few short broad obtuse teeth; cells'^ 18 surfaco 
with many vei-y short i*otund papillae. 

It has a resemblance to small forms of P. lyaUiL 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

/ .^Plagiocliila mcurvicolla, Ef, et T, — Small, seldom ex-^ 
ceeding 2 cm. rigid, usually simple. Leaves small, seldom 



•excoeding 0.6 mm., narrow obovate from a narrow base, 
dorsal margin lightly curved, nude, ventral margin more 
strongly curved, apex and ventral margin armed with 
about 7 bold broad teeth ; cells 18 walls thick, trigones 
none, cuticle smooth. 

Very close to P. pleMrafa, but smaller with a smooth 
cuticle. 

Mt. Wellington. 

New Zealand. 


Adelanthus, Mitt. 

Stems erect from a creeping rhizome, simple or with 
few long branches, apex usually circinate. Leaves succu- 
bous, rotund, margins incurved, entire or minutely 
dentate.; cells rotund, walls thick; nnderleaves none or 
rudimentary. Perianth fusiform on a short branch to- 
wards the base of the stem, mouth contracted. Calyptra 
ileshy. 

Distinguished from I'otund leaved Fhir/iorhilae by the 
margin being infiexed not reflexed. From Jamesoniella by 
the diflerent habit and dentate upper leaves. 

Adelanfhii4 faJcain,^, Mitt . — Usually 2-4 cm. Leaves 
erect appressed rotund, 0.8-1. 2 mm. diameter, dorsal base 
decurrent, ventral rotund, lower leaves entire, upper ones 
often dentate ; cells quadrate with thick walls, lower cells 
longer with thinner walls. Perianth 2-3 mm. long. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 


Guspidatula, St. 

Small, decumbent simple or with few branches. Leaves 
ci'owded, secund on the dorsal aspect, ovate with a broad 
])ase and acute apex, succubous ; cells rotund, walls thick, 
trigones largo confluent; underleaves none. Perianth 
terminal large, ovate^-cylindric, plicate, mouth narrow 
lobed also with numerous Aliform limbrfae; bracts and 
bracteo'lei larger than the leaves, deeply bifid and dentate. 

Very close to Anaif^troiihylliun. 

Cmpidatula monofUm {Ilf. et T), Ht . — Leaves 1.3 mm. 
broadly ovate, imbricate, apex spinous, ventral margin 
often with a rudimentary lobe. 

On most mountains. 

Australia. New Zealand. 



JAMESONIBLLAj SCHIF.FN. 

DecTambeiit or erect, generally rigid few brandies. 
Leav'es succuboiis, entire rotund to oblong, imbricate, mar- 
gins iniiexed or flat; cells rotund with thick walls seldoiu 
v/ith apparent trigones; underleaves absent except in the 
floral region. Perianth terminal, cylindric, plicate, mouth 
rather contracted; bracts as short as or shorter tiian the 
leaves more or less divided into linear lobes. 


1. Cuticle veri’ucose eohmtfa 

Cuticle smooth 

2. Leaves under 1 mm. appr’essed frre^ 

Leaves larger 3 

3. Leaf base constricted 4 

Leaf base broad fdxiuanica 

4. Leaves erect or nearly so (/randi flora 

Lower leaves squarrose .^oncleri 


Jamesoniella colorata (Lehni.), iS'pi'Uce- — ^Decumbent, 
matted, wiry, tinged with yellowish-red. Leaves closely 
imbricate, rotund, margins slightly inflexed, base narrow, 
dorsal base straight but not decurrent, ventral rather more 
rounded, 1 mm. ; cells 27 walls thick continuous with 
the trigones, cuticle coarsely verrucose. Perianth narrow 
cylindric irregularly grooved, mouth narrowed with short, 
broad irre^lar fimbriae; bracts about as long as the 
leaves, quadrate, sho^rtly fimbriate, bracteole broadly 
lanceolate. 

Yery common. 

Southern Hemisphere, widely distributed. 

Ja77i€soniella grmidiflora (L, et G,), S'prKCe^ — Decum- 
bent, wiry, matted, nearly black. Leaves imbricate but 
often more or less recurved, broadly oblong, 1-1.7 mm, 
margin slightly inflexed, both bases rather acute; cells 
subquadrate mostly about 14 //., becoming very much 
larger towards the centre and base, walls rather thick, 
trigoiSes none, cuticle smooth. Perianth narrow-cylindric 
grooved, about 4 mm., mouth irregularly lobed ; bracts 
rather longer than the leaves, very variable in armature, 
sometimes with ♦only a few fimbriae towards the dorsal 
apeex, at others variously laciniate; bracteole long, and 
very slender, with few slender laciniae. 

Mountain plateaux. 

South America. 

Jamesoniella teres, (7. et P.— -Small, wiry, green tinged 
with red. Leaves imbricate, closely appressed oblong 0.5 
mm., base broad, apex obtuse soon weathering; cells 18 

walls rather thin, trigones not apparent. Perianth 
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terminal but usually tlirown to the side by a ventral i|ino^ 
tration, oblong, grooved, mouth not much constricted, with, 
many short irregular" lobes. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. Mt. Hartz, Etc. 

Jamesoniella fasmanira (TmjL), — Decumbent, not wiry, 
green or tinged with red. Leaves imbricate, erect on the 
young, spreading and decurved on the older shoots, ovate- 
rotund, base not at all constricted, hat, up to 2 mm. long; 
ceils 24 //., trigones small, concave. Much confusion has 
occurred by some authorities having confused J. rolorata 
with this. 

Mt. Hartz. St. Mary’s. 

Jamcmniella .^aiuleri (YA), St . — Stems rigid generally 
simple and erect in dense mats. Upper leaves erect, im^ 
bricate, obovate 2 mm. long, lower ones squarrose almost 
transverse.; cells quadrate 18 walls thick, trigones 
none. Perianth oblong,, 6-12 deep plaits, mouth contracted 
irregularly dentate; inner bracts shorter than the leaves 
with many lacinia.e; bracteoles oblong, laciniate. 

West Coast. Western Tiers. 

Aplozia, Dum. 

Small, ascending or slightly branched. Leaves oblong 
to rotund, succubous, obliquely inserted entire. Under- 
leaves generally absent. Floral leaves similar to the stem 
leaves but larger. Perianth free or slightly combined with 
the bracts pyriform to fusiform, plicate, mouth contr^acted. 
Cells mostly about 30-35 with thin walls. 

1. Perianth suddenly contracted to form 


a small tubular mouth rotata 

Perianth gradually contracted 2 

2. Perianth with a deep broad ventral 

groove, mouth shortly lobed alpina 

Perianth 3 plicate, mouth deeply 
lobed, usually tom lacerafa 


A'pIo:ia rotata {Mitt .). — Stems mostly 5-10 cm., simple. 
Leaver rotund to broadly oblong, nearly transversely in- 
serted, not closely overlapping, 0.5-0. 7 mm., bracts rather 
larger. Perianth about 2 mm., pyriform deeply 4 plicate 
above, apex abrupt with a small tubular mouth. All 
parts more or less red. 

In shade the bracts arc little larger than tie leavea 
In exposieid places at a high altitude they are often as long 
as the perianth. 

Mt, Wellington. Longley. 

New Zealand. 
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Aplozia alpina, Botl . — Stem weak slender, often 2-3 
cm., green. Leaves mostly distant rotund, concave, nearly 
transverse, mostly 0.7 mm.; cells 17 ; bracts similar 

ttv and about the size of the other leaves, free from the 
perianth. Perianth fusiform tapering to a shortly 34ohed 
or nearly entire mouth, dorsal surface with an obtuse keel, 
ventral surface with a broad deep groove, 2 mm. long. 
Stunted forms have a shorter perianth with a wider 3-lobed 
mouth and often a shortly bihd bracteole. 

Mt, Wellington Plateau. Cradle Mt. 

Forma Ktipiilafa . — ^In dense cushions, more robust, 
branches often stoloniferous. XJnderl eaves present, oblong, 
rudimentar}^ to' half as long as the leaves. 

Cradle Mt. 

Aplozirf, lacerafa. Foci . — Stems short in cushions, but 
often hidden amongst moss or buried in humus bea.ring 
only a few leaves in the upper portion, tender and pale, 
sage-green. Leaves almost transverse oblong to nearly 
rotund, concave 0.7 mm.; cells 27 walls thin. Bracts 
much longer than the leaves, narrow oblong, apex slightly 
hmhriate, bracteole nearly as long as the bracts, ovate 
obtuse, all adnate to the base of the perianth. Perianth 
cylindric with three shallow plaits little longer than the 
bracts, mouth narrow to little constricted, deeply 3-lobed, 
lobes narrow laciniate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

Sphenolobus (Lindb.), St. 

Plants usually small, decumbent to erect; branches 
few from the ventral angles of the leaves. Leaves small, 
transversely insterted, 2-lobed or nearly entire, base de- 
current or sheathing; cells rotund; undeiieaves absent or 
rudimentary. Periantli terminal, ovate to cylindric, more 
or less contracted at tlie apex. 

Very closiei to Loplwzia^ but the leaves more concave 
and transversely inserted. 

Sphemlahus periponialis {Tayl), St , — ^Very slender, 
usually about 1 cm, long, dark livid green. Leaves oblong, 
not crowded, decurving above, base broad stem-clasping, 
apex to I bifid, lobes broad obtuse, 0,6 mm. long ; cells 
14 /i., cuticle irregularly nodulpee. Bracts usually broad, 
shortly 3-lobed 1.3 mm..; perianth broadly oblong, 2 mm,., 
3-5 plicate, mouth contracted with 3-5 short irregular lobes, 
but perianth varies much in length, and is often quite 
cylindric, with a very small contracted mouth. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. Western Tiers', 

New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 
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Forma sahmer.ws . — ^Leaflobes siiortier, cuticle smooth. 
Bracts not enlarged; perianth wholly exserted oblong, not 
plicate, 3 mm., ^noutli suddenly contracted, shoitly fim- 
briate. 

Lake Leila, Cradle Mt. 

^S'phenoloJni^ oncirmy Rod . — Small densely clustered m 
blackish cushions, the shoots simple or with few branches, 
about 1 cm. long. Leaves obcuneate from a narrow base, 
spreading, to ^ bifid, lobes broad, apex rather acute 1 mm. 
long; cells 14 / 4 ., with very thick walls, cuticle smooth. 
Bracts similar to^ the leaves only larger, connate with an 
oblong bracteole. Perianth broadly cylindric, deeply 5- 
grooved, 2 mm. long, month closely contracted with a few 
short fimbriae'. 

On rocks in rivulet, Cradle Mt. 

Aliculabia, Coeda. 

Small, ascending or procumbent, little branched with 
numerous ventral rhizoids. Leaves succubous obliquely 
inserted, rotund to oblong, entire ; underleaves rudiment- 
ary, lanceolate or none. Bracts enla-rged round the thick- 
ened apex, which forms a short broad marsupium ; peri- 
anth tender, more or less connate with the bracts and wall 
-of the marsupium. 

AUciilarla tenella. Rod . — ^Decumbent or ascending, 
dispersed amongst other small plants rarely forming mats. 
Leaves ascending, flat or slightly concave, oblong to 
rotund, rather delicate and flaccid, 1 mm. base suh- 
decurrent ; cellsi 32 m., trigones small or none, cuticle 
smooth. Marsupium short and broad, bracts very large. 

Mt. Hartz. Adamson .Peak. St. Patrick’s Head. 
€radle Mt., Etc. 

Aceobolbus, Nees. 

Stems px’ostrate with bunches of rhizoids from the 
uhder surface. Leaves succubous, hilobed with unequal 
lobes, erect o-conni vent near the inflorescences. Underleaves 
absent or rudimentary. Sporophyte inserted in the base 
of a terminal marsupmm ; perianth absent; calyptra adnate 
with the inner wall of the marsupiuin. 

Acroholbiis cinerascens (L. ef L.), ScJiffn. — ^Small, 
Tisnally matted, pale green. Leaves piano-distichous, ob- 
long about l-3rd bifid, lobes unequal, 1-1.3 mm., margin 
plain; cells 35 /a., trigones rather large, convex, cuticle 
coarsely papillose. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

Australia. Hew Caledonia. Hew Zealand. 

' ' I 
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Forma atieniiata . — Elongated to 6 cm. amongst moss ; 
leases 0.5 mm., cells 15-20 trigones very small concave ; 
cuticle intensely paipillose. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Acrohollnii^ n7i(juiculafUH (7V////.), Miff . — Closely creep- 
ing on ground, pallid greeiii, often to 4 cm. Leaves re- 
iiiform, symmetric, ventral base rotund, dorsal nearly 
dennrrent, to l-3rd emarginate-bilobed, deeply spioulose^* 
vntli 8-10 large teeth; underleaves present very small; 
cells 26 pt., lower ones much larger, trigones large sub- 
nodulose. Marsupium cylindric. 

Huon River. 

Australia. New Caledonia. New Zealand. 

Symphyomitra, Spruce. 

Decumbent, simple or with innovations from the 
upper leaf axils. Leaves succubous, alternate entirei; 
underleaves none. Sporophyte terminal in a descending 
cylindric marsupium. 

Symphyomitra drummondi {Mitt.), St . — Closely decum- 
}>ent on the ground, stems simple, mostly under 1 cm., 
flagella ansing from the ventral surface. Leaves distichousi, 
convex, broadly ovate-triangular from, a very broad base 
0.7-2 mm. long; cells 32 jx., cuticle smooth. Marsupium 
very long. 

Yery common on ground. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Forma papiUosa . — Cuticle covered with very short 
obtuse dome^like papillae. Every condition between this 
and the smooth cuticle of the type occurs on damp heaths. 

Symphyomitra concinna (Mitti), St . — ^Yellow rigid, 
prostrate, bearing radicles on the ventral surface. Leaves 
reniform concave imbricate rigid and brittle, margin 
hyaline, 1.5 mm., both b-aaes: abruptly inserted rotund; 
cells 18-24 ju., trigones large convex to huge and conhueiUv 
cuticle asperate or sometimes smooth. 

Recherche. Mt. Hartz. 

Campbell Islands. 

Tylimanthus, Mittek. 

Stems simple or with few branches, erect or decum- 
bent from a creeping rhizome. Leaves succubous, obliquely 
inserted, distichous, remote, apex truncate to shortly and 
unequally bilobed, otherwise entire or irr'egularly dentate ; 
cells rather large, thickened at the angles, cuticle generally 
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raiigh, in few species smooth. ITnderleaves none. Arche- 
gonia in a terminal group. Sponophyte-base sunk in an 
oblong fleshy inarsupiuin. Capsule oblong on a long seta. 

When sterile readily distinguished by the pale bright 
green colour as well as the structure. 

Robust. Cuticle smooth narcatUH 

Medium. Cuticle asperate ... ^ 2 

Small. Cuticle papillose viridix 

2. Leaves obovate • ... flarridux 

Leaves rectangular 3 

3. Basal cells asperate fe/tellax 

Basal cells striate anrjiixtifoJ ins 

Tylunanthux xaccatux Miff. — Stems mostly 

erect, 5 cm,, forming mats. Leaves from broadly rectangu- 
lar and little truncate to- reniform or oblong and unequally 
bilobed, margin from closely dentate to entire, to 4 mm. 
long ; cuticle smoiotli or some cells minutely asperate. 
Marsupium nearly 1 cm, long clothed with coarse hairs. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Tyli m anti lit X tenellux (TayL)^ Miff, — Slender decum- 
bent. Leaves rectangular, 1.5 mm., sometimes much 
smaller, dorsal base decurrent, ventral abimpt or with an 
upward curving, apex unequally bilobed, variable, entire 
or with few teeth; cuticle with minute obtuse asperities. 
Marsupium covered with villous hairs. 

Very common, 

Australia. New Zealand, 

T yli luantJim flaeeidux., Berg. — Slendei', decumbent. 
Leaves naiTow obovate, decurved 1.5-3 lAm., base hardly 
decurrent, dorsal straight, ventral constricted, apex un- 
equally bilobed, more or less dentate; cuticle covered with 
minute obtuse asperities. Marsupium 4 mm,, coarsely 
setose. 

Very close to T, teneUux, 

Hartz Mts. Mt. Field. West Coast, Etc. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Tyl hnanthun a^igu-'^tifolim, Bt. — ^Stems about 5 cm., 
long, decumbent. Leaves oblong-i'ectangular, base not con- 
stricted, up to 4 mm. hardly decurrent, sides parallel, 
nude, apex unequally bilobed, with few teeth. Cuticle of 
'upper cells very slightly asperate, lower ones striate verru- 
cose. 
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Tasmanian specimens referred to this by Stephani are 
not typical, and are probably strong plants of T. tem^lhis. 

Eecherclxe. 

Blue Mountains. 

Tyllmanflhm viriJis, AfifL — Very slender, decumbent 
amongst other small plants. Loaves nearly quadrate, l-3rd 
iinequal^^ bifid, 1 mm., cuticle coarsely irapillate. 

Adamson Peak. Hartz Mts. West Coast. Trowuita, 

etc. 

South America. 

Mausupidium, Mtttkn: 

Stems short erect from a, creeping rhizome. Leaves 
succubous, relatively lai'ge, cro'wded, obliquely insertcxl, 
very concave, dorsal bases connivent, margin entire or 
variously armed; cells large, angles thickened, cuticle 
smooth to coarsely verrucose. Uiicleiieaves none. Arche- 
gonia in a terminal group on a short basal branch. Sporo- 
phyte inserted in a fleshy marsupium. Marsupium pen- 
dulous on a short lateral stalk placed at the base. Capsule 


oblong on a long thick seta. 

Margin entire or nearly so 2 

Margin armed , 3 

2. Plant flaccid, dax'k green ahhreviatuni 

Plant rigid, light green BureuUmnnh 


3. Margin lobed; cuticle papillose ... ,^etulo,nini 
Apex bispinous'; cuticle smooth ... j/Uiferiinh 

Marmpidiunv ahbreviattua (TayL). — Flaccid, dax^k 
green, simple, 1-2 cm. Leaves rotund or reixiform from, 
a narrow subdecurrent base 2-3 mm., niargin entire or 
with a slight apical timncation; cuticle smooth. 

Adamson Ppak; West Coast; Trowutta, Etc. 

Auckland Islands. 

Marmpidiuin mreulosnnh Schiff . — Stem about 

2 cm. rigid. Leaves concave, imbricate, rotund to reni- 
form 1.5 X 2.5 mm., margin ainned with a few shoi^t teetii 
ox* entii^e ; cuticle smooth. Marsupium 4 mm,, seta nearly 
as lonp^ as the stem, thick. 

West Coast.' Mt. Hartz, 

Eastern Australia. 

Marmpidium Mitt. — Flaccid, densely caes** 

pitos© 2-3 cm., stem thick covered with papillose hairs. 
Leavee concave, broadly ovate 2.5 mm., margin irregu- 
iariy lobed and dentate; cuticle coarsely papillose. 

Mt: Faulkner. 

'■ ITew' "Zealand. 
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Marsu pid iuin piUfernni, Sf. — Small, rigid, erect. 
Leaves crowded, closely imbricate, concave, 1-1.5 mm., 
rotund to oblong with 2 filifoi'm spines towards the apex 
otherwise entire; cuticle smooth. 

Adamson Peak. T'rowutta. Cradle Mt. 

Eastern Australia. Cliile. 

Anasteophyllum (Speuce), St. 

Eobust and rigid, simple or with few branches arising 
from the ventral angles' of the leaves. Leaves succubous 
or nearly transversely inserted, strongly secuiid, base stem- 
clasping, apex unequally bifid ; cells with sinuous walls 
and large trigones. Underleaves none. Bracts rather 
larger, usually armed; perianth terminal cyliuclric, plicate 
above, mouth constricted laciniate. 

Ana^trojdiylkim sehifont)dI(\'< (Mont.), >SV. — Dark red, 
usually 3-G cm. Leaves crowded, imbricate, conduplicate, 
asymmetric, ventral margin longer and more strongly 
cuiwed than the dorsal, l-Srd bilid, lobes broad not very 
acute, sinus broad, 1.3 mm.; cells 16 trigones as large 
as the cells, cuticle smooth, bracts similar to and nob much 
larger than the leaves ; perianth 3 mm. 

Adamson Peak. Plartz Mts. Blue Tier, Etc. 

New Zealand. South America. 

Anadr()pl}i/IIui)i ta^nianicimi, Itod . — Eobust, pale olive 
green, branching 3-4 cm. Leaves not strongly secund, al- 
most squarrose nearly symmetric, to ]-3rd hilohed, lobes 
nearly equal, broad, usually with a very acute apex, margin 
just above the ventral base armed with a few acute teeth, 
.1.4 mm. ; cells 20 cuticle coarsely verrucose. Perianth 
narrow ovate, 3 mm., with about 8 deep plaits, 

Adamson Peak. Mt. Hartz. 

Very like (diand(m(iiitJnfs but the complete 

absence of underleaves and paraphylls distinguishes it. 

Saccogyna, Dum. 

Eobust, decumbent, with few branches from the ven- 
tral surface. Leaves succubous, nearly opposite, entire or 
with two unequal and irregular teeth, dorsal base decur- 
rent; underleaves large, bifid. Sporophyte inserted in a 
fleshy marsupium remote from the apex. 

G-eneral appeai^ance strongly resembles Ohlomjiihus 
of the Uh. coal if vs type: 

uSaccogyna auHtraliSy Mitt, — Long slender, yellowish 
green. Leaves plane, squarrose, ovate-triangular, slightly 
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decurved, base very bi'oad, dorsaliy strongly deciirrent, 
ventrally abrupt, 2.5 nim., apex narrow-rotund to shortly 
bidentate ; cells 27-32 trigones small, cuticlo covered 
Avith small short subacute papillae. Underleaves large, 
erect, concave, l-3rd bidentate, broadly oblong, usually 
free. 

Described by Mitten as Laphaeulea deenrva. 

Longley. 

Kew Zealand. 

Sampiyna ({sperrimn, St . — 'Decumbent branching, 1-2 
cm., reddish-green. Leaves crowded erecto-homomallous 
imbricate ovate asymmetric, 1.5 mm., dorsal margin sub- 
strict., ventral ampliate, apex subacute entire or biden- 
tate; cells 27-36 trigones medium convex, cuticlo 
covered with large acute asperities; underleaives half as 
large as the leaves, rotund imbricate free, apex with a 
shallow sinus to i bidentate. 

The' leaives are smaller than in onts*/?Y/7/,s'^ the apox 
more often entire, and the underleaves not so closely 
appressed. 

Cradle Mt. West Coast. 


Lophocolea, Bum. 

Generally large to meditim, rarely small, procumbent,; 
branches few, ventral. Leaves tender, succubc-us, entiro', 
letuse or bidentate, rarelv with marginal teeth. Under- 
leaves always present, small, generally bifid, margins plain 
to more or ess dentate, the marginal teeth sometimes, as 
long as tlie temunal lobes, rarely reniform with 4-6 spinous 
teeth ; free or innate with the leaves on one or both sides. 
Cells rotund, mostly 20-30 f,,, diameter, walls generally 
thin wmh small or no trigones, rarelv the trigones are 
rather large and rotund. Bracts similar to the leaves, 

I’erianth us.ually ter- 

to f ° branches, genLllv 

long and triquetrous ivith a 3-lo.bed mouth, anglls rarelv 

sX?ckro7rr ^ cyUndric. Calyptra delicate. Capsule 

genus. The species vary consider- 

It Is Si detemine. 

IS seldom that any character can be received as 

nonsb^t Most of Stephani's new species are hero 
described from specimens determined by him but 
these appear more as extreme fomis than good 
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Group A. Leaves small, rigid, erect, entire 
or eiTiarginate, not (h^carved whe/i fresh no?' cruniplexl 
lehe-}} dry. 

1. Trigones large 2 

Trigones minute 4 

2. IJnderleaves relatively large free 3 

Undedeaves very small connate ... e-f‘fd puhifd 

3. Very srnail green, undedeaves biiid 

any uJ id i pula 

Leaves 2 niiii., undedeaves subcucul- 

iate, regularly denticulate iuinida 

4. Under] caves nearly as large, as tiie 

leaves, l-3rd bifid n(>vne-:€landiae 

TJnderleaves very small 5 

5. Undedeaves free daryania 

Undedeaves connate witli leaves ... exeipulaia 

Group B. Leaves medium to large, erect with a 
ahure or lesi^ decurved apee, rotund to triangular, entire 
or rarely retuse, or some leaves slightly bidentate, or 
in some species tlie msr-gin slightly armed. 

1. Leaf margin always plain strongly 

decurved 2 

Leaf margin often armed, apex not 
strongly decurved 6 

2. Leaf at least as- long as its base 3 

Base of leaf exceeding its length 4 

3. Undeideaves narrow, deeply bifid canalictilata 
Underleaves mostly 4-.fid. ... heierophylloidei^ 

U n d er 1 e a V e s obi on g-r otund , sh ortl y 

bifid cord if alius 

4. Leaf ovate-rotuiad giinniana 

Leaf more or less, retuse 5 

5. Trigones none forsythiana 

Trigones medium acute yelieehii 

6. Leaves mostly under 1 mm. long... Jaiiterhaclii i 

Leaves exceeding 2 mm 7 

7. Leaves reniform erect crowded rupieola- 

Lea.ves ovate-triangular subplano- 

dist i ch oils fiss isf i pu la 

Group C. Leaves mostly ovate-triangular, apex 
more or less retuse, sometimes rotund or a few leaves 
bifid, aiiecUum to large, erect or decurved, but flacnd 
and crufujdfd ivhc'Jh dry. 

1- Underleaves relatively large, seldom 
deeply bifid, margin with small teeth 
or entire ... ... 2 
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Underleeaves seldom twice as l.)i’oad 
as stem 2-3rd bifid, aaiargin usually 
armed with 1-2 acute teeth C> 

2. Leaves 1-1.5 mm 

Leaves mostly exceeding 2 mm 4 

3. Dorsal base decurreiit hridclii 

Dorsal baso abrupt old field idiia 

4. Leaves owate Diaero-d i pnla 

Leaves rotund 5 

5. Underleaves entire fnisfru/eiur 

Underleaves rotund tO' oblong, shortly 

bifid with broad lobes cord if ol let 

Underleaves l-3rd bifid, lobes 

acute 'jdaniifsnder 

Underleaves absent j)a uasfijHfhr 

6. Leaves 1-1.5 mm., broadly ovate 7 

Leaves exceeding 2 mm 8 

7. Underleaves oblong, ventral base of 

leaf not much expanded MidH'niarf/inatrr 

Undeiieaf nearly reniform, lobes 

dentate, ventral margin of leaf 

ampliate at base vteriahilis' 

8. Leaves broader than long, often with 

marginal teeth, cells 15-18 t^panr/iom 

Leaves not broader than long, margin 
entire, cells 36-45 9 

9. Leaves plan© brownish ... p<dlidcrvirem 

Leaves suberect, pale to dark 

green ... lontjidi puki 


Group D. Apex of all or most leaves with two 

teeth or lobes, otherwise plain. 

1. Leaves mostly 1 mm. or under 2 

Leaves 1.5 mm. or longer 5 

2. Undeideaves 4-fi.d, lower leaf-margin. 

straight . .. erect if alia 

Underleaves 2-6 d, leaf-margins cx.xrved 
below :$ 

3. Leaf rigid, 0,6 mm anipleeteiu 

Leaf mostly 1 mm., flaccid ... 4 

4. Leaf symmetric, lobes acute lent(T 

Leaf asymmetric, lol^es of some 

leaves obtuse ... marrolaha 

5. Both margins nearly straight C> 

At least ventral mai'gin curved 8 

6. Lobes minute, underleaves bifid ... ... allodonfa 

Lobes larger, underleaves 4-6-fj.d ... 7 
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1. Cells 27-43 perianth angled ... hiciliata 


Cells 18 /X., perianth winged tricilata 

8- Underleaf bifid, with small or no 

anarginal lobes 9 

Underleaf with acute marginal lobes 12 

9. Underleaves much broader than the 

stem 10 

Underleaves about as broad as the 
stem 11 

10. Underieaves 1-3 rd bifid viacrostijjuhi 

Underleaves deeply bifid ar-gentea 

11. Mai'gins equally curved austro-alpina 

Ventral more curved than dorsal 

margin decolorata 

12. Margins nearly equally curved hidentata 

Ventral broader than dorsal margin 13 

13. Underieaves about as bi'oad as the 

stem hlsinnosa 

Underieaves twice as broad ^nooreana 


Group E. Margins of leaves armed with many 

spinoe, surface papillate. 

1. Leaves triangular broadly connate 

with underieaves hucopliylla 

Leaves ovate or bifi.d_; underieaves 
nearly free 2 

2. Leaves mostly ovate-triangular, 2 mm. 

long fimsti'p'ula 

Leaves l-3rd bilobed under 1 mm. ... muricata 

Lojdiorrdea aii.f/iJisfijmla, Sf. — Small, rigid. Leaves 
erect, rotund, entire', about 0.6 mni. ; trigones very large, 
walls subnodulose. Underieaves rectangular tO' rotund, 
apex broadly truncate with a short lobe at each angle 
tipped with a single large cell, sinus broad, nearly straight, 
margin generally with a single small tooth. Perianth long 

.exserted pyriform, triquetrous above, mouth narrow o-lobed. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lopliocoled e.reipulafa, bV, — ^Rigid, brown. Leaves at 
first ei‘ 0 ct then spreading, rotund entire, base broad but 
not deeurrent, mostly o-pposite, 1.5-2 mm., trigones rather 
large. Underieaves very small, broadly connate on both 
sides, bifid to the middle, lobes acute, with a similar tooth 
on each margin. Perianth broadly cylindric, mouth 
armed with, short broad irregular teeth, terminal but often 
appearing dorsal through the extension of a single ventral 
innovation. 
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Form, minor . — LiBave® uTider 1 ibhi.j rigid alternate, 
trigones sniall. 

Form, hiunilior. — ^Flaccid green, leaves alternate, the 
dorsal base deenrrent, apex generally retnse, trigones none. 

Very common on mountains. 

Lophocoica (iaryonia {(/.), A7.— Small, grecti. Leaves 
alternate, rotund, often retuse, erect, 0.7-1 mm., entire, 
base broad, trigones small, acute. XJndedeaves small, free, 
little broader than the stem to -J bifid, lobes acute, shortly 
unidentate on each margin or plain. Perianth rather 
large, cylindric below, triquetrous above. 

Mt Wellington. King Eiver. Launceston. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lopliorolcd novae-zelancliae^ — Small, much 

branched, yellow, rather ligid. Leaves rotund to retuse 
from a narrow base, erect, mostly under 1 mm., dorsal 
base abruptly inserted, ventral rotund, cell- walls thin, 
trigones small, concave. TJnderleaves free, oblong, nearly' 
as long as the leaf, base narrow, apex l-3rd bihd, lobes 
acute incurved, sinus lunate. Perianth short cylindric, 
strongly triquetrous above. 

Adamson Peak. 

New Zealand. 

LophocoJea tumida. St. — "Robust, flaccid, brown. 
Leaves crowded, erect, rotund from a broad base, 2 mm., 
margins incurved, dorsal base slightly decurrent, ventral 
rotund, trigones large confluent. XJnderleavea large, sub- 
cucullat-e, free, margin regularly remotely toothed. 

The above is from Stephani’s Spec. Hep. 

See ChifoacypliuH cordifoliita, Rod. 

Mt. La Perouse. 

LophocoJea heferophylloides, Am.-— Long, slender, 
closely piucumbent. Leaves with a suberect base, but 
regularly decurved above, broadly ovate-rotund, entire or 
some retuse or even bidentate, 1.5 lam. long, base not 
broader than middle of leaf, trigones very small acute. 
IJnclexdeaves twice as broad as the stem., broader than long, 
deeply bifid, margins uni-bidenta.te, teeth short or loiig; 
connate on one or both side® with the leaf. 

Veay common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

LophocoJea eanalieuJata (Tayl.), ,SV.— Very close to 
and probably a form of L, heteropJiyJloidf.sf. Smaller and 
leaves less crowded. Leaves, ovate-oblong from a leather 
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narrow base, about 1 mm., entire or sometimes with 1-2 
small teeth. Underleaves narrow, divided nearly to the 
base into- two slender lobes, margin armed with one or 
two slender teeth. 

Very common on ground. 

New Zealand. 

Lapiiovoled- (jxinniana, Nees . — Medium size pale, rigid. 
Leaves crowded, erect with the apex slightly decurved, 
broadly ovate-rotund from a broad base, 1.7-2 mm., apex 
very obtuse, entire or with a few minute teeth, trigones 
small, generally convex. Underleaves hardly broader than 
the stem, bifid, lobes diverging slender, toothed on each 
side, margin 1-2 dentate. Perianth long triquetrous, 
•angles narrowly winged. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Gordon Eiver. 

for>'<i/thiana, Sf. — Robust, many branched, 
branches about 1 cm. long. Leaves not crowded, suberect 
base and regularly decurved above, broadly triangular- 
rotund from a very broad base, apex obliquely emarginate 
to entire, 1.7 mm., dorsal base subdecurrent. Ceils 18-24 
ju., trigones none. Underleaves broader than the stem, 
deeply bifid, lobes slender, margin uni-bidentate. Perianth 
short and broad, angles acute not winged. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lujjharolffi yeheehu, — ^Robust, closely decumbent, 
elongating, simple or with few branches. Leaves strongly 
decurved, broadly obliquely triangular-rotund from a very 
broad base, 1 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, entire or undulate. 
Cells 27 yu., trigones acute. Underleaves rather broader 
than the stem, generally deeply bifid, margin unidentate, 
sometimes nearly 4-fid. Perianth oblong. 

Doubtfully distinct from the last. 

Launceston. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lophacdlva ^SV.— Robust but short, shoots 

seldom exceeding 3 cm. Leaves rigid, very cro-wdecl erect, 
with deflexed tips, obliquely ovate-rotund to reniform, 
2 ram. long, 3 mm. bimd, often with a slightly truncate 
hi dentate apex, and often one or two small teeth along 
the margin; underleaves rather large, 2“3rd bilid, lobe® 
acute dentate, marginal teeth long acute ; bracts and 
bracteole large, dentate. Penanth long, mouth truncate, 
armed, angles with narrow dentate wings. 

Mt, Wellington. Dromedary. Bischoff. 
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Lopliocolea lauierhaclni, Hi. — Pale, sliort, and 
branched, but sometimes on bark with very long simple 
shoots'u Leaves obliquely rotund from a very hrcnxd !>ase. 
mostly 1 mm. long, 1.7 mm. broad, crowded erect to almost 
Hat, more or less* deflexed, margin undulate wiili few 
very short teeth or sometimes with more spinous ieeih, 
lower leaves truncate to obtusely bideiitate. Umlerleaviss 
broader than the stem, free, deeply bind lobes long sleudeiy 
sinus- broad, margin dentate. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Pield. 

Lopliocolea ><pcm(ftoi<a, Ht , — Robust but Ihiec-id and 
tender, pale. Leaves ovate to reniform, oblique, '2 mm. 
long, 3 mm broad at the base, crowded, slightly dcdlexed, 
much crumpled when dry, margiii nude or with a few'- sdiort 
broad teeth. Unclerleavesi twice as Ixroad as tin* stern, 
deeply bifid, lobes long slender, sinus not broad, margin 
dentate, when large lobes and lateral lobes armed with 
acute teeth; floral leaves very la.rge. Pcrianlli cylindrie 
or obtusel}^ triquetrous, angles not winged. Leaves ar‘e 
m.uch more flaccid than those of Z. rupicohp much larger 
than Z. lauterharfiii. Underleaf very different to Z. 
maerosti pula. 

Mt. Weilington. 

Lophocolea fif<skfipulay Ht. — ^Eobust to very small, 
cCosely creeping on bark, many branched. Leaves neai'ly 
pIanp‘disticho-us, strongly decurved, obliquely ovate- 
triangular from a broad base, apex entire or truncate, 
upper ones even bidentate, 2 mm. long, but branch leaves 
sometimes under 1 mm., margin usually irregularly den- 
tate, sometimes in shade so-mewhat papillate on the siii’- 
face, resembling Z. muricata. TJnderleaves rather large, 
deeply bifid, lobes slender, marginal lobes slender, all 
amed with spinous teeth. 

Mt. Wellington. Near Launceston. 

Lophocolea mriahilU, “Rather small, fragile and 
veiy pale. Leaves piano-distichous, variable, mostly 
obliquely quadrat© to broadly ovate-truncate or ol)tuseIy 
bidentate, or one lobe very r^uced, dorsal margiti nearly 
straight with a slightly decurrent base, ventral deeply 
curved, about 1 mm. Under! eaves as broad, as the stem,, 
deeplv bifid, lobes slender' diverging, margin dentate, 

, ^ Very clofeo to Z. hupimm, differs in smaller sis:© and 
variable foliage. 

',,;1 ' ;Mt.' Wellington. , ^ 

'''I'l 1 ;'New Zealand, 
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Lophocolca hrlilelli^ Nee^i. — ^Katlier small, pale, delicate. 
Leaves nearly plano-clisti chons, obliquely quadrate from a 
broad base, 1-1.3 mm. long, apex truncato-rotuncl to re- 
tiise, dorsal base decui-rent, ventral margin slightly ex- 
joaiided. Underlcaves free, rectangular, apex broadly trun- 
('ate or shortly bilobed, sinus very broad and shallow, 
margin plain or with a. minute tooth. 

Mi. Wellington. 

E astern Austra 1 ia . 

xnheniarr/inaia, TaijL — Short with many 
siiort branches. Leaves' crowded, upper ones erect, lower 
ones plane, ovate. 1.3 mm., apex rotund, retuse or shortly 
bi dentate. Under! eavesi little broader than the stem, bificl, 
lobes acute, margin unidentate or plain. Floral leaves 
dentate. Perianth strongly 3 angled, not winged. 

Leaves more symmetric than in Z. hr id chi and a 
di tl eren t un d eirl e a f . 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lujdi()(‘(d('(i oldfiefdia7i(i, St. — Medium size, pale dull 
green. Leaves when moist regularly decurved, when dry 
crumpled, ovate to nearly rotund from a very ]3road base, 
1.5 mm., apex rotund or slightly eniarginate, insertion of 
both margins abrupt, underleaves twice as broad as the 
stem, broadly connato on one side, h bilobed, lobes broad 
w'ith acute apex, usually one margin unidentate. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Licpliocolea- ftuirrosfipu'/a, Sf. — Pobust, pale yexiow 
freely branched, forming dense mats. Leaves erect ob- 
liquely ovate-rotund from a very broad base, apex biden- 
tato or retuse, or on some shoots quite entire., 1.2-2 mni. 
long. Uxiderleaves broader than the stem, oblong-rectan- 
gular, upper ones very large, sinus obtuse, l-3rcl bifid, lobes 
lanceolate, margin entire or with one small tooth. 

Mt, Wellington, 

LopJiorolm auf^trif/cna. 7Vr///.-— Shoots mostly^ 3 cm. 
long. Leaves closely imbricate, rotund or rather broader 
than long, LB mm, diameter, undulate-concave, insertion 
narrow, cells 27 trigones small, concave; underleaves 
similar to the leaves, J as large, entire, sinuately inserted 
free, in the. upper portion of the shoot more oblong, and 
apex endarginate. Perianth broadly^ cylxndric, strongly 
triquetrous, angles not winged or very minutely so, mouth 
broad. 

Length of s.hoot and size of leaf variable, 

Adamson Peak. 

Fuegia, Falkland Is. 
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Form, hifida . — Leaves with a very narrow snbdcoiir- 
rent insertion as in the type, bnt the nndcrleaves an 
shortly bifid with an obtuse sinus. 

Oradle Mti. 

LophoroJva eonlifolia, Ft . — Shoots 3-G cm. Leav('s 
closely imbricate, ovate to rotund, 2-3 mni long, entire, 
insertion broad, one or both sides genorally co relate, cells 
27 IX,, trigones small, concave; nnderleaves sizo' of 
leaves, upper ones oblong, lower ones siibrotund, apex 
shortly bifid, sinus very broad, margin entire or armed 
with few small teeth, base sinuate free. Perianth as in 
L. avstrigeiui. 

Forms connect with L. auMrigena . 

Mt. Kartz. Adamson Peak. Cradle Mt., Etc. 

Form, di^tlcha . — Leaves more piano-distichous than 
erect, apex deeurved. 

Approaching L. macro^tipnla. 

Cradle Mt. 

Lophocolea pmicmtipida, Rod. — Pobust, simple or 
with few vague branches, 2-4 cm. Leaves crowded, imbri- 
cate, rotund 1.3 mm., margin entire, dorsal base subde- 
current, ventral ampliate; marginal cells 20 trigones 
small, intermediate ceils 35 }x., trigone® small, basals 60 x 
25 II., trigones none; underleaves absent except in tho 
region of reproduction, sometimes only a narrow dentate 
bracfceole present, at others 2-3 large oblong stipules witii 
recurved margins very like those of L. aimf.rigenu^ and 
below these 2-3 reduced to vanishing spines. Bracts oblong, 
twice as long as leaves, often with a filiform process near 
the ventral base, bracteole narrow oblong, shortly biden- 
tate, margin often dentate; perianth narrow campanulate 
exserted, trigonous, median keel doa^al, mouth broad 
with 3 broad unarmed lobes-. 

Allied to< L, aiiMrigenn and L. cordifoUa. 

Bank of Creek near Cradle Mt. 

Lophocolea phmlmciila, TayL — Medium sized, tender, 
flaccid, livid-^een. Leaves alternate, rotund from a 
slightly constricted base, middle ones about 2 mm., smaller 
below, larger above, erect, entire, mo trigones. Under- 
leaves rather large, free, l-3rd bifid, lobes acute, margin 
unidentate, 

, „Sfc, Mary's. , 

, ''i . Auckland Island.S'. 
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Lopliocolea hmyi^tipula, St. — Eobiist, pale often 
brownish. Leaves rather rigid to flaccid, erect in the 
younger plane in older parts, quadrate rotund to ovate- 
ligulate, 2-2.5 nim. long, ape^x retuse to obtusely bidentate, 
dorsal margin substrict shortly decurrents ventral more 
strongly arcuate; cells 36-50 hexagonal, trigones in 
some specimens rather large, in others small, walls thin. 
Underleaves free, narrower than the stem, longer than 
broad, 2-3rd bificl, margin dentate. 

For}}}, afro- vir Ida. Very flaccid; dark green. 

Mt. Wellington. 

LopJiocoIea pull ide-viren^^ {TayL), St. — Eobust. rather 
rigid, pal© green to brownish. Leaves piano-distichous, 
ovate, 3 mm. long, apex rotund, retuse, or bidentate with 
short, acute unequai lobes ; cells 36 jx., trigones small 
acute. Underleaves little broader tlian the stem, connate 
on one side, deeply bifld, sinus broad, lobes lanceolate 
diverging. Perianth terminating a short lateral branch, 
oblong-triquetrous, month 3-lobed, lobes rotund armed 
with long laciniae. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

South America. 

Lophoroleu a}}iplecfe7is, Mitt. — ^Very small, generally 
under 1 cm. long. Leaves ascending, concave, broadly 
ovate, base broad apex, l-3rd bifid, seldom exceeding 0.6 
mm., lobes broadly lanceolate, subacute, sinus broad, cells 
rotund 15-20 trigones rather small, acute. Under- 
leaves narrow, connate on bo<tb sides 2-3rd bifid, lo'bes 
slendei acute, erect or spreading, margin with one small 
tooth- Perianth short, cylindric, very slightly angled, 
mouth with 3 short dentate lobes. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lo plioeol eu allodorita, Tayl. — ^IMedium size, pale. Leaves 
plano^distichoiis, flat, alternate and not crowded, obliquely 
quadrate to ligulate, 2 mm, long, apex with two very small 
acute lobes at the angles but sometimes one or both lobes 
absent; cells 30-36 trigones minute. Underleaves very 
small, not broader than the stem, deeply bifld, lobes 
slender, erect, margin with one basal spine. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Auckland Islands. , 

Lophoeolea ereetifoUa, St. — Medium size, pale. Leaves 
opposite, crowded, erect then somewhat decurved, broadly 
ovate-triangular hardly longer than broad, margins nearly 
straight, apex to l-3rd amarginato-bilobed, sinus nearly 
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straig’lat, lobes triangular acute, unequal, anterior com- 
monly tli© larger; cells 27 (M., trigones nodulose;. Under- 
leaves twice as broad as tb© stem, reniforin, broadly con- 
nate on each side, armed with 4 spinous teeth. Bracts 
large, perianth partially immersed, oblong, strongly tri- 
quetrous, angles with dentate wings. 

Very close to L. trial ata, G, 

Mt. Wellington. 

New Zealand. 

Lo'phocolea hiciliata, Tayl. — ^Robust, pale. Leaves 
opposite, crowded, erect towards the apex, plane when 
mature; broadly triangular-truncate with slightly curved 
margins, 2 mm. long or shorter in starved plants, apex 
with 2 short acute diverging lobes, generally 4-5 cells 
broad at the has© 8-9 cells long, sinus broad straight; cells 
27-43 /A., trigones none. Underleaves rotund, broader 
than tb© stem, has© deeply sinuate, broadly connate on 
both sides, margin usually with 6 acute spines and no 
apical fissure. 

Near L, trlalata, but lobes smaller and margins more 
curved. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

New Zealand. 

Lophocolea trialata, G. — ^Medium size, pale. Leaves 
rather rigid, opposite, crowded, piano-distichous with a 
tendency to decurve, broadly triangular-truncate, 1.5 mm., 
apex with two short or long acute diverging lobes, sinus 
straight, margins straight; cells 18 fi., walls thick, trigones 
minute acuta Underleaves rotund with a sinuous base, 
broadly connate on both sides, 4-8 spined sometimes with 
an apical fissure. Perianth narrow-oblong, 5 mm., stx"ongly 
triquetrous, angles extended into narrow dentate wings. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Lofhocolea macroloha, — Bather small, seldom ex- 
ceeding 1 cm., pale. Leaves erect then plane, nearly sym- 
metric, Bubrectangular-truncate, 1 mm., bidentat© lobes 
bold, broad obtuse, sometimes acute, erect, sinus narrow 
and deep, margins equally curved, insertion abrupt; cells 
27 walls thin, trigones minute. Underleaves as bro-ad 
or rather broader than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes erect 
acute, margin with one small tooth. Perianth campanu- 
iate triquetrous, mouth broad. 

„;<3lO!Sb 'to L. 

Wellington. 
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Lophocolea arrjentea, St. — Small, pale yellow, brandies 
sbort. Lower leaves small, middle ones about; 1 mm. 
Upper ones 2 mm., crowded, erect, ovate from a rather 
narrow base, apex truncate strongly bidentate, lobes erect, 
sinus narrow deep, margins curved, insertion abrupt. 
Underleaves' broader than stem, deeply bifid, margins 
unidentate. 

Very near L. his2^inosa, but with a different habit and 
narrower leaf -base'. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea lenta, Tayl. — -Slender, pale. Leaves alter- 
nate, spreading, broadly ovate nearly symmetric, 1-1.5 
mm,., but sometimes very small, margins curved, apex 
bidentate, sinus narrow; cells 27-36 fx., trigones none. 
Underleaves twice as broad as the stem, shortly connate, 
bifid nearly to the base, lobes slender, margins unidentate, 
sometimes more armed. Perianth long cylindric, strongly 
triquetrous. 

Very common. 

New Zealand, Australia. South America. 

Lophocolea Indentata (Z.), Dim. — Pobust, pale, flaccid. 
Leaves spreading ovate, l-3rd bilobed, nearly symmetric, 
1.5-2 mm., dorsal margin slightly decurrent, ventral abrupt, 
lobes long, very slender ; cells 38-40 walls slender, tri- 
gones minute. Underleaves l-3rd as large as leaves free, 
2-3rd bifid, lobeis slender, margin 1-2 dentate. Perianth 
narx'O'W-oblong strongly triquetrous. 

Common. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Lophocolea hij^p^inosaj Tayl. — Slender, closely creeping. 
Leaves plane when mature, narrowly to broadly ovate- 
truncate, 2 mm., shortly bilobed, sinus broad, lunate, lobes 
from a broad base acute, ventral lobe or both sometimes 
wanting, dorsal margin nearly straight, ventral strongly 
curved below ; cells 27 walls thin, trigones hone. Under- 
leaves little broader than the stem, free or shortly con- 
nate, deeply bifid, margin unidentate, sometimes more 
armed. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Campbell Islands. 

Lophocolea austro-alpina^ St. — ^Medium pale. Leaves 
more erect than plane, obliquely triangular, 1.4-2 mm., 
apex truncate, bidentate, base 2 mm,, broad lobes short, 
slender diverging, both margins curved; cells 20 ^4., 

ttigones none, Underleaves hardly broader than the stem, 

I'Vr ' j 
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bifid, lobes slender, margins imidentate. Periantii 
cylindric, strongly triquetrons. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea decolorata, St . — Bather robust, pale. 
Leaves crowded, erect then more plane in older parts, 
obliquely ovate fro-jn a very broad base, truncate with a 
naiTow bidentatc apex, i-2 mm,, dorsal margin cmrve-d, 
ventral strongly curved below, lobes broad or narrow erect 
or spreading-rsmiis dee2>. Cell-walls rather thick, Uiuler- 
leaves hardly broader than the stem, very deeply bifid, 
lobes slender, margin unidentate. Inner floral leaves little 
larger, ovate, apex deeply .bifid, lobes narrow long at- 
tenuated. 

Yery close' to L. lt,^phiosa and L. au,dro-aIpina . 

Mt. Bischo'ff. 

Lophocolea woorcana, St. — Bobust, 2>ale. Leave)S ovate 
from a broad base, 2-5 long and wide, apex truncate boldly 
bispinous, lobes broad at the base, acute, sinus deep, dorsal 
margin nearly straight, shortly decurrent, ventral strongly 
curved below; cell walls thin. Under leaves twice as broad 
as the stem, deeply bifid, lobes acute, margin with one bold 
spine. Inner floral leaves 4 mm. long, oblong-ellipjtic, apex 
bifid, lobes triangular, attenuated. 

Doubtfully distinct. 

St. Patrick’s Head. 

Lophocolea Ieuco2')hylla, Tayl. — Pale green or yellow, 
much branched and rather rigid. Leaves crowded, con- 
cave, distichous, triangular from a broad base, 1-2 nim. 
long, dorsal base decurrent, apex narrow boldly bispino'us, 
margin armed with few or many bold unequal spines. 
Cells 18-27 ytt., trigones small rotund, each cell with one 
convex napilla, but sometimes reduced to- a mere convexity. 
Underleaves rather large and broadly connate on both 
sides, renifonn, margin armed with about 6 bold spinesi. 
Perianth long exserted, large, usually acutely triquetrous, 
but in som^ specimens even in the same mass narrowly 
fusiform. 

L. vemteoBa, St., appears not distinct. 

Common, chiefly on mountains, 

TjophoMea muricata^ Very small. Leaves 

plane, about 1 mm., ovate- triangular to l-3rd bifid, lobes 
broad, sinus narrow, mar^n armed with a few spines. Cells 
18 surface armed with prominent papillae. Undei’- 
leaves deeply bifid, eadh margin with a spinous lobe, all 
lobes acutely dentate. Perianth oblong, triquetrous', mouth 
copiously armed, shtf ace Setulosa 

Ck^mmon throughout the Southern Uomishh^^ 
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Chiloscyphus, Oorda. 

Plants from very i^obust to very small. Stems simples' 
or with few irreignlar lateral branches'. Leaves succnbous, 
opposite or alternate entix^e or with a dentate margin 
seldom bilobed. Cells medium sized ; trigonesi fi’om very 
large to none. Underleaves well developed, bifid with 
acute lobes to' reniform. Sporophyte terminating a very 
short branch placed low down on the stem. Calyptra well 
developed. Perianth oblong to campanulate cylindric^ 
mouth generally lobed, not constricted. 

The genus is indistinguishable fi'om Lo'phomlea except 
in the; position of the sporophyte. 

1. Underleaves I'enifo'nn 2 

Lndexdeaves not bi'oader than long S 

2. Leaves entire or with few vei^y small teeth 3 
Margins of leaves and underleaves dentate... 4 

3. Uox'sal bases connate, cuticle 

smooth coujugatiiA 

Dorsal bases free, cuticle papillate ... Idrln'i 

Leaves undulate simioms 

Leaves and underleaves with, saccate 
appendages cy-inhalif 

4. Underleaves with short simple teeth 5 

Underleaveis with 4 bifid lobes and spiiaous 

teeth 7 

5. Trigones large confluent hillardieri ' 

Trigones small 6 

6. Underleaf concave; cells 30 yu. ... gunnianm 
Underleaf fiat; cells 40-50 yu, ... tnmanicm 

7. Leaf apex bi-tridentate 

Leaf pluridentate multi fidm 

8. Doi’sal base of leaf abrupt 9 

Dorsal base decurrent 13 

9. Underleaf rotund, entire or shortly bifid ... 10 

Underleaf oblong, deeply bifid ... 12 

10. Underleaf broadly connate with the 

leaves ^ ... Jevierf 

Underleaves free or nearly so 11 

11. Ti’igones small acute ... ... ... wepmuthianm 
Trigones large confluent ... ... ... ... cordifolim 

12. Leave® smooth, cells large 

Leaves spinous and papillose ecMnellm 

13. Leaves with a truncate bifid apex 14 

Leave® entire or irregularly bi-tridentate ... 15 

14. Underleaf lutund 3-4 times as broad 

'as the sitem ... coalitm 

Underleaf oblong, not broader than 
'the stem ... ... ... fiUdcolm 
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15. Leaf entire rarely a few bifid limosus 

Leaf with 3 short oblique lobes ... tridenkitus 

Chilomj'plnis Mitt . — Very robust and often 

10 cm. long. Leaves opposite crowded imbricate erect, 
broadly ovate-triangular from a broad base, 3 mm. long, 
dorsal bases united across the stem, margin entire doraally 
substrict, rehexed, ventral margin more curved, short^ly 
united to the underleaf; cells 3644 trigones large and 
very convex. XJnderleaves renifomi concave, 1.5 mm. long, 
twice asi broad, margin entire or armed with few very 
small teeth. 

Mt, Wellington. Adamson Peak. Zeehan. Cradle 
Mt., Etc. 

Form, de/ntatus (67i. moorei, St .). — Leaf margin usually 
bearing a few small teeth. Margin of undeiieaf more dis- 
tinctly armed. Not consistently distinct from type. 

Common in forests. 

Chiloscyidim Icirkvi, St , — Pale green to- yellow, mostly 
3-4 cm. long. Leaves plane in damp localities, more erect 
in dry ones, crowded, closely imbricate ovate obtuse, 1.5-2 
inm. long, alternate, dorsal base expanded into a dentate 
.appendage, margin otherwise entire or# with a few small 
serrations; cells 28-32 trigones hug© and confluent, 
cuticle papillose. Underleaf reniform nearly as broad as 
the leaf, very short closely imbricate, margin entire or 
armed with minute teeth, slightly united with the leaves. 

Adamson Peak. Mt. Field. 

New Zealand. 

Ghiloscyphiis Mllardieri (ScJivk), JVees. — Robust, rather 
rigid, brownish. Leaves opposite crowded, erect, asym- 
metric, broadly ovate-triangular from a broad base, 2 mm., 
dorsal margin ^siubstrict and combining at the base with 
the opposite leaf, margin variously armed with spinouB 
teeth usually two conspicuous ones at apex ; cells 20-30 m. ; 
trigones very large ^ confluent. Under leaves broadly reni- 
form, not very concave, more or less armed with short 
spinous teeth. . . 

^ ' Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. , West Coast. 

Fo7'm. mtegrifolia.^Ju^Bi and under'leaf margin entire 
or with very small teeth* Resembling Ch., conjugatiifi, 
Mitt., only of much Smaller size. 

Mt. Hartz. Adamson Peak* 
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Form. ciJiatm {Cli. clliatus, St.). — Armature of leaves, 
and underleaves of longer spines. 

Weist Coast. 

New Zealand. 

ChiloHcypIius gunmanaii, Mitt. — Flaccid, livid green to 
brownish. Leaves opj^osite, broadly ovate from a broad 
base, 2-2.5 mm. long, dorsal bases uniting, margin armed 
with few or many spinous teeth; cells 30 walls thin; 
trigones from none to small. Underleaves broadly reni- 
form, armed on the margin with few small spinous teeth- 

Differs from Ch. hiUnrdieri only in the more tender 
substance of the leaf. The development of trigones very 
variable. Probably only a shade form of the last. 

Recherche. West Coast. Trowiitta. 

Chilmcyphiis tasjnanicuH, Sf. — Medium size, seldom 
exceeding 2 cm., pale green and of delicate consistence. 
Loaves opposite ovate -rectangular to ovate from a broad 
base, plane in damp situations, otherwise erect, 2 mm. 
long, dorsal bases shortly joined, margin armed all round 
with slender spines; cells 35-50 trigones small con- 
cave. XJnderleaf reniform flat, 2 mm. wide, armed with 
about 12 spines. 

Armature more pronounced than in Ch. giinnianus. 
Underleaf relatively larger, cells larger. 

West Coast. 

Glhilompplins fisaidipus, Tayl. — Robust, 2-3 cm. long. 
Leaves asymmetric, oppositev plane, oblong, 2.5 mm.,, 

dorsal margin substrict, the base dccurrent, free or slightly 
connate with opposite leaf, apex bi or more often triden- 
tate, rarely pluridentate, ventral margin strongly curved; 
cells mostly 25-35 jx., walls leather strong, txdgones small 
concave. Undeideaf reniform, 2 mm. broad, apex usually 
with a deep median sinus, margin ai'med "with many long 
spinous teeth. * 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Dromedary. Cradle- Mt., Etc. 

Bast Australia. Auckland Islands. 

FoT7}h. integrifolhm. — Leaves broadly ovate entire 0 :r 
with one or two apical teeth. Underleaf broadly reniform 
armed with long and short spines, often more or less 
lobed as in Ch. muHif idm. 

Mt. Wellington. 

GMloscyphm .muHifidWy St — ^Very similar to< and 
possibly robust form, of the last. Leaves broadly ovate- 
triangular subsymmetric, 3 mm., dorsal base free decur- 
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rent, ventral margin more curved armed witli few bold 
teeth, apex truncate rotund armed with 2-4 bold spines; 
-cells 36 M., trigones sm.all or none. Underlcaf laipi reni- 
form very broad, with 6-8 shallow lobes armed with bold 
.spines, lower underleaves small and simpler. 

Blue Tier. Mt. Field. 

Ghiloacyphui^ cord if oil us ^ Hod. — Bobust, 4-6 cm. long, 
densely pulvinate, rigid, yellow. Leaves ei“ectodiomomal- 
lous, closely imbricate, alternate, rotund, 1 mm. long, 
rather broader than long, both bases cordate and free, 
inargin entire, cells towards the margin 16 ^u. , lower ones 
33 trigones as large as the cells coniiuent, surface 
smooth. Underleaves rotund, concave, imbricate, free, 0.7 
mm. long, margin entire or with about 6 obtuse angles. 
No periaaiths present, but a group of arcliegonia terminate 
ing the shoot, thus hearing the character of Lop h oral err , hut 
habit and leaf structuree is typically of Chiloscyplvus. 
Possibly it is this plant that Stephani describes as Lopho- 
r.olea tumid a, 

Adamson Peak. 

Chilomj pints siniimns (JIoolc.), — Hobust, often 5 

cm. long. Leaves opposite crowded, plane to erect, broadly 
triaiigulai", 3 mm. long, dorsal base free, very decurrent or 
slightly connate with opposite leaf, margin substrict un- 
dulate, apex rather acute, ventral margin broadly curved 
ondulate entire ; cells 27 trigones large convex. Under- 
leaves very broadly connate with the leaves, short, broadly 
leniform armed with many iiregular spines. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Hartz. 

New Zealand, Auckland Islands. 

Clnlosey pints cywhaliferm (/IooK\), — Medium 

size generally about 4 cm, long. Leaves opposite densely 
•crowded erect imbricate, giving tire shoot a terete appear- 
ance, subrotund, asymmetric, about 1 mm. long, dorsal base 
rotund shortly joined to the opposite leaf, apex obtuse 
often with a few short obtuse teeth, ventral margin bear- 
ing, a S'accate appendage,; cells about 30 trigones largo 
often, cotiOuent. ' Underleaves short very broad, apex 
shortly dentate, each margin bearing a large saccate 
.^appendage. 

Common on mountains. 

New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

larger, Jess erect. ova.te- 
rottmd, appendage Veiy reduced. Undetleaves rotund en- 
tire with reduced appendages. 

- In wet ground. Adamson, Peak. 
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ijiilloscyphm Jevieri, St , — Closely creeping on bark, 
about 3 cm,, long. Leaves opposite crowded, suberect 
broadly ovate-triangular about 2.5 mm., dorsal base abrupt 
meeting or joining with the opposite leaf, margin nude or 
with a few teeth above, apex and ventral margin armed 
with slender spines; ceils 30-36 trigones large rotund. 
Underleaves orbicular about 2 mm. diameter, broadly 
joined to the leaves, armed with about 8 slender spines. 

West Coast. 

Ghiloscyiihiis coalitiis (Rooh.), Bum.. — ^Robust, often 
10 cm. long, closely decumbent dark green. Leaves not 
crowded opposite or alternate, plane ovate-triangular, 
truncate with two acute apical teeth or the upper leaves 
more or less entire, 3 mm. long, dorsal margin strict base 
decurrent free or joining with the opposite leaf, ventral 
margin strict base connate with the underleaf ; cells, irre- 
gular in size, mostly 30 walls rather thick, trigones 
minute or none. Underleaves small, 2-3 times as broad 
as the stem,, subrotund tmiicate, sinus broad margin aimed 
with 1-4 slender teeth. 

Very common. 

East Australia. New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

0/tiIoscy2)Itus tridentatus, Mitt . — Small and slender 
generally 1-3 cm., dark green. Leaves alternate with a 
nearly vertical insertion plane, ovate-rectangular 1 mm., 
apex with thi^ee short unequal lobes, dorsal base free very 
shortly deciirrent, ventral base very shortly connate with 
the underleaf ; cells mostly 20 x 27 ju., trigones none. 
Underleaves small, as broad as the stem bifid to below the 
middle, lobes slender, each margin with one bold slender 
tooth. 

Common in shade on banks. 

ChihmypJi’Us filiedcohis^, St . — Stems decumbent, 1-2 
cm. long. Leaves alternate plane ovate-rectangular 2 mm., 
dorsal margin strict base decurrent free, apex abruptly 
truncate, a filiform tooth arising from each angle, ventral 
margin strict, very shortly connate with the underleaf ; 
cells 30-40 walls thick, trigones none ; underleaf oblong 
not broader than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes acute, margin 
unidentate, sometimes unarmed or bidentato. 

Very close to Ch. malHm, differing mainly in size and 
smaller underleaf. Doubtful species. 

On feam-stera, East Coast. 

New Zealand. 

ChilomjpUm^ weymmUManm, St . — Medium size, but 
seldom exceeding 2 cm., freely branched. Leaves opposite 
plane to suberect, broadly ovate from a broad bate 1.5-2. 5 
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mm., dorsa.1 base romided and shortly connate with the 
opposite leaf to free and decurrent, margin entire or with 
1-2 small apical teeth to armed with 10-12 short teeth ; 
cells 18-30 /X., trigones very small concave; niiderleaf 
bi-oadly oblong to suhrotnnd little broader than tlie stem, 
apex with 2 slender lobes, margin i^snaily 1-2 dentate. 

WeLst Coast. 

ChiJo'iryifJnoi /////evyev, C. et P . — Very variable in size 
and some details, often up to 10 cm., b^^t sometimes small, 
dark green. Leaves alternate plane, broadly ovate obtuse 
or rarely with 1-2 apical teeth 2-3 mrn., dorsal luvse free 
shortly dccurrcnt, ventral base shortly connat,e with the 
underleaf; cells 25-35 trigonevS small, concave rarely 
convex; underieaf rotundo-qnadrate 2-3 times as broad as 
the stem, equally quadrifid or rather bifid with 1-2 mar- 
ginal teetli rarely veiy small and shortly bifid. 

Very common on banks of streams. 

Australia. 

OhUoacyphm Ia,riisu Mifl . — Small and delicate, usually 
about 2 cm. long. Leaves alternate plane with, a nearly 
vertical insertion ovate-triangular 1-1.5 mm., very thin 
texture, usually in-egularly trilobed, sometimes quadri- 
lobed, lobes short broad acute, dorsal base free not decur- 
x-ent, veixti'al base shortly connate with the ixnderleaf ; 
ceils irregular mostly 40-50 /z„ walls equally thickened,, 
cuticle thin, trigones none. TJndexieaf ratlier broader 
than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes slender, margins often 
unispinous. 

In shade the ultimate branches often very attenuated, 
and the leaves leduced to subulate pi’ocesses, 5 cells long 
and 1 cell diameter. Also described in Stephani’s Sp. Hep. 
as Lophoenlea \rey month i ana. 

Common in damp shade. 

New Zealand. 

(Ihiloi^ryphuH eehineJlu,^ (L. H O-.), 'Mitf. — Small and 
slender, under 2 cm., stem covered with prominent papillae. 
Leaves alternate plane bxmdly ovate, 0.7-1 mm., margin 
armed with unequal, spines, dorsal base free, ventral 
shortly connate with the underleaf, surface covered with 
acute papillae; cells 16 walls thick, trigones none; 
underleayes oblong twice as broad m the stem, lobes slender 
armed with spinea margin similarly armed. 

Very like LophoeoJea nmrirata, only leaves not bifid. 
Perianth on a short basal branclx, and cylindric not 
trigonous as in that plant. ' 

.iy:'; 'Common 'in damp forests, , ; 

New Zealand.! 
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Leptoscyphus, Mitt. 

Simpie or sparingly branched; decumbent with 
numerous rhizoids on the ventral surface. Leaves succiib- 
ous, entire, rotund, rarely bilobed or ovate. Under leaves 
present, entire or bifid, margins sometimes armed. Peri- 
anth terminal, often appearing lateral from the growth of 
siibfloral branches, inflated below, laterally compressed 
above the mouth truncate and bilabiate, entire or denticu- 
late;. 

Mitten subsequently changed the name to Leio.^cyplvm. 
This is still maintained by Stephani. 

Le ptoscy pli chi/oscy2:)hoides (Lindh.). — Stems usually 

2-3 cm. long. Leaves rotund or quadrato-rotuiid, erect, 
opposite, 2 mm., base not constricted; cells about 36 
walls medium, trigones small concave or none; underleaves 
small, connate on both sides, deeply bifld lobes acute, mar- 
gins unidentate. Bracts similar to the leaves but larger ; 
perianth 3-4 mm., immersed in the leaves, very flat above 
with two broad entire lips. 

Very like Lophoeolea novae-^elandiae, but the larger 
cells and very diflerent perianth distinguish it. 

Mt. Wellington. Western Tiers. 

Odontoschtsma, Dum. 

Robusit, simple or with few branches, decumbent to 
subex'ect. Leaves succubous, erect, crowded, rotund, entire, 
Underl eaves oblong and well developed to obsolete. Peri- 
anth terminal, short and hro-ad, obscurely S-angled ; bracts 
bi-triflcl. 

Very near Jamesoniella, but the bracts not flmbriate, 
the mouth not as contracted nor plicate, and underleaves 
present. 

Odimfimdiimna margimtta (Mitt.), St . — Stems slender, 
elongating often to* 10 cm., dark green. Leaves rotund 
erect crowded, 1-2 mm., margin with a narrow thick edge; 
(-ells mostly 36 walls- slightly thickened; .underleaves 
cd’ten nearly as long as the leaves, ovate, free with a 
shortly bifld apex. Bracts little enlarged, entire ; perianth 
broadly campanulate, shorter to longer than the leaves, 
one dorsal and two ventral shallow keels, month broad, 
erosa 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field, Cradle Mt., Etc. 

Cephaeozia, Dxtm. 

Small, simple or with few branches, the branches 
usually arising from the ventral surface. Leaves succubous 
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to nearly transverse, bilobed. Underleaves non© or nidi- 
mentary except in tbe region of reproductive organs. 
Fruit terminal or on short lateral branches, bi-acts largo, 
bracteole free or united to the bracts ; perianth tapering 
to a constricted dentate mouth, trigonous, the third angle 


ventral. 

Leaf margin entire' O'r nearly so. 

Underleaves absent. 

Pale green leaves appvessed hasfavH 

Livid green leaves spreading /f-r/rr/ 

Black, long wiry aferrnria 

Und©rleav’'es. present small. 

Leaves red remote spreading flora 

Leaves brown erect imbricate 2^7T/.s-.s‘?V/'na 

Margin dentate. ' . 

’Marginal teeth few simple rcmicom 

Marginal teeth many acute sqiiarrofoila. 

Marginal teeth compound In'rfa 


Gei)liaIozia lastovii, C. et P. — Pale glaucous green, 
usually with -many lateral as well as ventral branches, 
sometimes simple, about 1 cm. long, rather bare below, 
copiously leaved above. Leaves appressed rather imbri- 
cate, ovate stem clasping below, apex l-3rd bifid, lobes 
broad below, acute, sinus acute, 0.4 mm. long; cells vari- 
able in size, mostly 12-15 /i., walls thick. Underleaves 
none, 

Mt. Wellington Plateau, 

Cejfhahzia exlliflora (Tai/L), Spr, — Dark red-brown 
in dense mats, usually on burnt wood, stems about 5 mm., 
simple or branched. Leaves remote, patent, toansverse, 
broadly oblong 0.3 mm., 2-3rd bifid, sinus very broad, 
lobes acute; cells 12 /x., walls thick. Underleaves miinite 
entire or bifid. Perianth terminal oblong, 3-5 plicate, 1 
mm. long, dark red below, hyaline above, mouth crenulate. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

♦ Cephalozia preimana (Lehm,), St,~Y%Tj small, brown, 
amongst small plants on logs. Leaves suberect, imbricate^, 
0,i-0.2 mm, lon.g, broadly oblong bifid to the middle, sinus 
rather acute, lo'bes very broad, apex acute; cells 10 p..; 

underleaves similar to the leaves only smaller. 

On wood. V^est Cbasi. Trowutta.. 

‘ Cephrdozia Sin seldom ex 

ceeding 5 mm., usually sifnpl© jpale livid greeny Leayes 
spreading obconeate condupKcaW transverse, O'. 2 ^ ram., 
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'2-3rcl bifid, sinus acute, lobes broad, apex acute; cells 
irregular mostly 10 x 15 walls thick; underleaves 
absent. Perianth long narrow lineai’, triplicate above, 
mouth narrow. 

West Ooast. 

Ceplialozia verrueom, St. — Small, the shoots usually 
simple and under 5 mm. long, more or less red-brown. 
Leaves spreading broadly oblong transverse conduplicate 
0.1 mm., to i bifid, lobes ovate obtuse or acute, margin 
often with a few prominent teeth; cells 12-15 fj,.^ walls 
thick, dorsal cuticle vermcose; underleaves small bifid. 
Perianth large oblong to fusiform, acute trigonous, dark 
below, hyaline above. 

West Coast. Trowutta. 

Fuegia. 

Cephalozia aterrimaf St . — Black in tangled masses on 
rocks in pools and streams, stems very slender and long 
wiry devoid of leaves except towai'ds the ends. Leaves 
transverse closely apprcssed cordate, 0.2 mm. long, shortly 
bifid, lobes broad obtuse; cells 12-18 walls dark rathei 
thin; underleaves absent. Perianth terminal narrow ob- 
long strongly triplicate, 1.2 mm., mouth contracted. 

Mt. Wellington. Western Tiers. Cradle Mt., Etc. 

At a considerable altitude. 

Cfvphalozia Hqiiarromila (Tayl.)^ St. (Jung, flimri- 
mtdy Mitt.). — Very small, pale green stems under 5 mm. 
Leaves patent, nearly rotund, conduplicate, transverse 0.1 
mm. long, ^ bilobed, lobes broadly triangular acute, margin 
regularly denticulate; cells 15 fx., walls thick; underleaves 
similar to leaves and but slightly smaller. Peiianth oblong 
0.7 mm., pluriplicate delicate, mouth lacerate, bracts half 
as long, strongly dentate. 

On heath near Kingston. 

W. Australia. New South Wales. 

Oephdlozla JdrUp St. (C. dent at a ^ Small pallid 

"'green. Leaves remote, spreading broadly obcuneate, con- 
duplicate, 0.1 mm., deeply bi6d, lobes ovate acute, margin 
armed with numerous compound spinous teeth, a large 
spine conspicuous near the base of each margin ; under- 
leaves similar, little smaller. Perianth terminal oblong, 
pluriplicate delicate. 

Numerous localities. On bark and fern stems, 

^ l^asb .'Australia., , 
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Zoopsis, Hook, f. et Tayl. 

Stems slendea- decumbent with few irregular ventral 
branches, a narrow central strand of elongated narrow cells 
surrounded by a cortex of large inflated cells. Leaves more 
or less rudimentary, reduced to the base or deeply bifid. 
Underleaves rudimentary. Fei-tile bramdi short arising 
from the venti'al surface; perianth terminal oblong to 
fusiform, smooth or plicate, mouth tapering lobed. 

' Colour always pale watery green. The genus is most 
closely allied to LepuUnia, Z, Jeifgf'hiana might readily 
be referred tO' that genus. 

Leaves reduced to 2 celled lobes anjenfm 

Leaves rudimentary with 2 spinous lobes... ^etnlom 

Leaves with 2 unequal lobes leityehiana 

Zooims argentea. Hf. et Tayl . — Shoot a hat linear 
frond. Leaves reduced to alternate lobes each of two in- 
flated cells ; underleaves rudimentary formed of two oblong 
cells and two mucii smaller apical ones. Bracts and bracte- 
ole small bifid: perianth narrow pyriform-cylindric, 
divided above to a third of its loiigth into six lanceolate 
acute lobes. 

Common on dead wood. 

Australia. New Zealand. Indian Archipelago. 

Zoopsu setulom^ Leitg . — Shoot a flat linear frond. 
Leaves reduced to alternate lobes of two large inflated cells, 
each cell tipped with a linear two-celled lobe; underleaves 
rudimentaary of two short basal and two linear upper cells. 
Bracts bifid, apex setulose, bracteole similar, perianth ovate 
plicate, mouth deeply six lobed, lobes setulooe. 

Mt. Wellington. Cradle Mt. West Coast. 

ZoopHw leitgehiana, G, et P. — Shoots slender. Leaves 
remote, unequally bifid, base 1 cell deep, 4 cells wide, 
dorsal lobe 3 cells in one seiies, ventral lobe 5 cells long, 2 
cells wide at base ; underleaves of 2 oblong cells, tipped 
each with a small cell. Bracts and bracteole l-3rd bifid, 
lobes acute ; perianth linear triplicate, apex shortly 6 lobed. 

Kingston. West Coast. 

East Australia. New Zealand. 

IsoTACHis, Mitten, 

Pecumbent, stem elongating with few irregular ; 
hranches. Leaves incubous to transverse, squarrose to ■ 
decarvp'-homomallausf, Gonduplicate concave, asymmetrio, 
apex usually truncato-bilobed, lobes broad shorb unequal, ■ 
dorsal margin more expanded than the ventral, insettioh* j 
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contracted. TJnderleaves similar to the leaves, rarely mucli 
smaller. Perianth terminal, fleshy, oblong-fusiform; foot 
of the sporophyte deeply sunk in the expanded shoot. 

1. Leaves squarrose 2 

Leaves erect or decurved. 5 

2. Leaves crowded base stem clasping 3 

Leaves free base narrow 4 

3. Leaves 1-1.5 mm. long infhxa 

Leaves 2.5-3 mm. long grand h 

4. Leaves 2 nmi. Underleaves similar... gumviana 
Leaves 0.6 mm. Underleaves minute ... j}usilla 

5. Ujiderleaves armed with acute 

teeth •hitortifolUi 

Underleaves bifid or triM unarmed 6 

6. Leaves minute remote attemmtus 

Leaves crowded decurved suhtrifida 

Leaves large black erect crowded riparia 

Isotacliis giinniana, Mitt . — Stems often 4 cm. long, 
reddish-brown or green. Leaves squarrose, ovate-rotund, 2 
mm. long, apex shorth^ to l-3rd bilobed, sinus obtuse, lobes 
broadly triangular, acute or obtuse, margins entire or 
sometimes the ventral with one or two^ small teeth ; upper 
Cells rectangular 21 lower ones 21 x 60 /a., cuticle 
asperate. Underleaves nearly as long as leaves, oblong; 
sometimes only half as large and | bifid. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. Adamson Peak, Etc. 

inflexa, Gott . — Stems about 4 cm. long, 
yellowish green often the apex reddish. Leaves imbricate 
to recurved from an appressed base, subrotund to broadly 
rectangular, 1-1.8 mm., apex shortly to l-3rd bilobed, lobes 
equal, broadly triangular acute, margin usually acutely 
bidentate, sometimes entire ; upper cells 21 /«., lower 21 x 
60 cuticle asperate to papillate above, striolate below. 
Underleaves similar to the leaves. 

Very close to I. gunniana, distinct chiefly by smaller 
crowded leaves. 

Longley. 

Australia. ^ 

Imtaehis grandis, C. et P. — Kobust, usually 

7-10 cm. long, green or reddish. Leaves closely imbricate 
recurved, broadly ovate-rotund, 2.4 mm., l-3rd bifid, lobes 
acute, sinus acute, margins armed with spinous teeth to 
entire; cells 21-35 asperate, lower 21-54 

''striolate. Underleaves similar to the leaves, sometimes 
smaller, usually less ax^med. Perianth cylindric, 6 
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mm. long, mouth shortly 3 lobed, lobes narrow acute fim- 
briate. Close to 1. (junnkma only more robust, leaves 
imbricate and generally acutely armed. 

Mt. Wellington. Western Tiere. 

Viotol'ia. 

I^otackh hitortifolia (Tat//.), f/off .—Robust, sioiiis to 10 
cm., yellow. Leaves closely imbricate dccurved towards 
tlio'ventral aspect, asymmetric, the dorsal margin broader 
than the ventral, broadly ovate 2.5-3 nim, long, apex, 
shortly bi-trilobed, lobes broadly triangular acute, margin 
with few small teeth or entire; upper cells asperate or 
papillate rotund 20 jx., lower striate very long. Uiidcr- 
leaves nearly a.s long as the leaves, broadly oblong 1- 
bilobed, lobes acute, margin armed with few acute teeth. 
Perianth narrow ovate 4 mm., tapering to a slender mouth. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Hartz. Blue Tier, Etc. 

Australia. Campbell Islands. 

, Ls'of ac// M' suhtrifida (TayL), Mitt, — Small, 2-4 cm., 
livid green. Leaves remote below, more imbricate above, 
decurved towards the ventral aspect, oblong slightly 
asymmetric, 1.4 mm., l-3rd4 biiobed, rarely trilobed, 
lobes triangular acute, sinus acute, mai'gin entire seldom 
with few rudimentary teeth; upper and marginal cells 25 
/i., minutely asperate, central basal ones longer striolate, 
Underleaves oblong, 2-Srd as long as leaves. In some 
robust forms the leaves are longer and looser, more often 
trifid,, and the underl eaves as long as the leaves. Perianth 
broadly oblong, 4 mm., but little exceeding the f)racts, 
n3.outh deeply fimbriate. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Isofachis pmilla, fSf. — Y ery small, under 1 cm. long, 
pale green. Leaves squarrose, subi^otund 0.6 mm. long, 
l-3rd-| bifid, lobes oblong, obtuse or acute, margin y>lain 
to armed with many obtuse or acute teeth ; colls mostly 20 
fx,, cuticle smooth. Underleaves small, hardly broaaer 
than the stem, margin many dentate, L3rd bifid, lobes 
acute. 

Longiey. ' , , 

Isotaehir^^ attenuafm, Rod , — ^Btems 1-2, cm, long, very" 
slender, growing^amongst moss in wet situations'. ' Leaves 
rather remote erecto patent narrow oblong from a narrow 
base, dark brown> I* bifid, lobes lanceolate acute, 0,5 mm. ; 
outer cells 18 fx., inner ones 18 x 24 walls thick: under- 
leaves similar. Bracts many^ similar to the leaves but ; 
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larger. Perianth terminal, 1 mm. long, ovate strongly 
triquetrons, keels obtuse, mouth obtuse, shortly fimbriate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

JwiachiH riparia, Rod. — Eobust, almost black, stems 
5-8 cm. Leaves erect closely imbricate broadly ovate to 
almost rotund, 3 mm. long, apex shortly bifid, lobes short 
broad subacute, margin entire or with 1-2 small teeth; 
upper cells 27 /x., walls thick, lower cells 40 x 18 walls 
thin, cuticle smooth : underleaves to 3 mm. long, 2 mm. 
broad oblong, apex shortly bihd, margin entire or aimed 
with about 3 sanall teeth. 

Quite dissimilar to any other Tasmanian species. It 
is near I. gif/antca of New Zealand. 

Cradle Mt. 


Lepidozia, Dum. 

Plants from small to> medium size, pinnate or bipin- 
nate, the branches lateral frequently with flagellate tips. 
Leaves incubous obliquely to subtransversely inserted, 
small, mostly quadrifid, rarely with fewer or more divi- 
sions, which extend usually to the middle, sometimes less 
deep, rarely tO' the base ; underleaves similar to the leave® 
but often much smaller. Perianth terminating a sho'rt 
branch low down the stem, cylindric or fusiform, mouth 
entire or more or less fimbriate. 

Section- aymmetricae . — ^Leaves symmetric. 

1. Leaves 2-lobed tasmanica 

Leaves 3-lob ed 2 

Leaves 4-lobed 4 

Leaves many lo'bed mooreana 

2- Leaves divided to middle vaMoha 

Leaves divided to base 3 

3. Leaf lobes setaceous longucyplm 

Leaflobes moniliform chaetophylla 

4. Leaflobes lanceolate generally in- 

curved 4 to many cell^ at the base 5 

Leaflobes setaceous divergent generally 

2-celled at base 8 

5. Leaves subvertical, lobes widely 

, divergent ... ... , praenitem 

Leayes subtrans verse, lobes incurved 6 

6. Ceils of lobes not larger than those 

of disk ... ... ... ... ......... ... meullifolia 

Cells of lobes longer than those of disk ... 7 
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7. Green or yellow appre^i^tfolKJ' 

Brown to black mddlcnsis 

Eacb margin with a short supple^ 

mentary lobe i^exf ida 

8. Plant glaucous, small ^ eeiitipes 

Green, lobes acute spreading raj)}Un;era 

Bark brownish, lobes setaceous diverg- 
ent .^rfiformi,^ 

Green robust lobes erect r/ro.s%s'?xcfa- 


Section a^ymmetricae ^ — Leaves asymmetric, the clorsial 
margin much longer and more curved than the ventral. 

9. Margin nude or 1-2 teeth 10 

Margin armed lb 

10. Plant green or yellow 11 

Plant glaucous glauco'phylla 

11. Leaves patent concave, lobes incurved ... 12 

Leaves of main stem at least closely 

appressed 14 

12. Margin with 1-2 short acute teeth chord idif era 

Margin nude 13 

13. Leaves 0.3 mm. with short lobes ... levifolia 
Leaves 0.9 mm. divided to the 

middle asymmetrica 

14. Branch leaves close patent procera 

All leaves closely appressed remote. . . 

15. Leaf -margin armed with cellular teeth 

or cilia albula 

Leaf-margin armed with simple or 

forked unicellular spines appendiculata^ 

Lepidozia tasinanica, St . — Small, yellow-green, with 
many capillary branches. Leaves remote patent incurved, 
nearly transversely inserted oblong, 2-3rd biiid, rarely the 
lower ones 34 lobed, 0.4 mm., base 2 cells high, lobes 
lanceolate expect or incurved, cells rectangular, movstly 60 x 
22 fi, ; underleaves similar but only l-3rd as large. Perianth 
narrow cylindric 2-3 mm., mouth fimbriate. 

Longley. West Coast. 

Lepidozia vastiloha, St, — ^Very small, densely caespitoee, 
iiTegulaxiy branched. Leaves obcuneate nearly trans- 
versely inserted very concave, symmetric trilobed to the 
middle, 0.5 min. long, lobes incurved oblong-triangular ob- 
tuse 4 cells wide at the base; cells 27 ; underleaves 

Binall appressed, 2-3rd trilobed. 

,, West Coast. 

East Australia. , 
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Leiruloz'ia, Jonf/iscypJu/, TayL — Small and slender, 
irregularly branched. Leaves nearly transverse remote, 
spreading trifid to the base. 0.35 mm. long, base 1 cell high 
and 6 broad, lobes diverging setaceous, 2 cells broad at the 
base, 7 cells long ; underleaves similar but smaller ; cells 
of lobes 45 x 15 /x 

West Coast. East Australia. 

Lepkiozia chdcti^iliyUa, Spruce. — Small and very pale. 
Leaves remote transverse, bifid or trifid to the base, lobes 
setaceous, 0.3 mm. long, 1 cell wide, 4 cells long, rarely 
more; cells rather inflated 60-100 x 30 /x. ; underleaves 
smaller, generally 3 cells long. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. Tasman Peninsula. 

South Africa. South America. 

LepidorJa praenkens, L. et L. — Small, branches mostly 
with flagellate tips. Leaves remote on stems, crowded on 
branches, symmetric very obliquely inserted, quadiifid to 
the middle, 0.4 mm. long and broad, lobes lanceolate 4-6 
•cells broad at the base; underleaves smaller, more deeply 
divided, appressed. 

Variable but distingiiislied by the veiy oblique spread- 
ing symmetric leaves. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Lepidozia {(])pres.si folia, St. — Small and slender, pale 
green. Leaves obeuneate 0.4 mm. long, very concave, the 
icbes sharply incurved, transversely inserted, quadrifid 
below the middle, base rather narrow usually unidentate 
on the margin, lobes slender 4-5 cells broad "at the base, 
cuticle verm cose ; undeaieaves about the same size but 
more deeply divided, trifid rarely quadrifld. 

Very common. 

Form, armafa. — Leaves crowded, 2-3rd quadriiid, lobes 
lanceolate acute, 4-6 cells broad at the base, base 8 cells 
high 16 cells broad, margin 1-2 dentate. 

Intermediate between this and L. seafkia. 

Lepido^ia mddlejisis, B, et Masfi . — Small and densely 
massed, very dark. Leaves remote below, crowded above, 
closely overlapping, and usually leaving a well-marked 
dorsal groove, concave, transverse symmetric obcunea.te, 0.4 
mm. long, 2-3rd quadrilobed, lobes lanceolate sometimes 
armed with a lateral tooth, 4 cells broad at base ; cell wall 
thick, cuticle verrucosie; underleaves similar and little 

K 
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smaller. Differs from L. ay yressi folia only in colour an el 
in ore compact habit. 

Cradle Mt. West Coast. 

Fuegia. 

Le.yiilnzia xe.rfida, St , — ^Very small, not usually flagel- 
late. Leaves symmetric transverse subrotuncl, 0.3 mm., 
suberect concave, 2-3 rd sexfid, the four middle lobes lauceo- 
late, 4 cells broad at base, lateral lobes shorter and nar- 
rower; cuticle minutely asperate ; underleaves smaller with 
a shorter base, lobeis 4 or 5. Very near L. (i 2 >pT€s>sif olia . 

Common on wet, sandy heaths. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lepidazia ruruJIifoIiif, >S7.-— Small, intricately branclied 
with flagellate tips, very dark olive green. Leaves sym- 
metric remote suberoct very concave, subrotuncl 0.6 mnu 
broad and long, quadrilobeci to or below the middle, lobes- 
lanceolate, 6-10 celled at the base subacute; cells 17 p.., 

oaily the l 3 asal ones larger ; underleaves quadrate smaller 
deeply quadrifld. Variable in colo'ur and often with smaller 
lobes. 

Adamson Peak. 

Lepidozia eentipes, Tapi . — Small glaucous. Leaves 
symmetric, very obliqueily inserted, remote on stem, 
crowded on the br’anches, broadly obcuneate, divided to 
the middle into 3-4 diverging acute lobes 0.3-0. 6 mm., base 
about 6 cells high, lobes 4-6 cells long, 2 ceslls wide at the 
base; cells 36-50 underleaves vei^ much smaller with 
a very short base and slencier lobes. 

Distinguished by the glaucous symmetric leaves and 
large cells. 

Mt. Wellington. Castra. Preycinet Peninsula. 

Australia. 

Lepidazia capiUigera^ Lindlh — Small and slender with, 
few ixTegiilar branches, generally ending with flagellate 
tips, green. Leaves obliquely inserted remote, quadrifld to 
the middle, obcuneate, symmetric mostly 0.4 mm. long, 
those of the branches often trifid and more crowded, cells 
17-27 lobes lanceolate acute widely diverging, cells 
larger, 2 cells broad at the base; luiderloaves simiiar but 
smaller. 

Variable. A small condition referred by Stephani to 
a separate species as LepidozAa oldfieMiana. 

Very common. 

Australia, New Zealand. 
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Lepldozia setlformiSy Be Nut. — Dai’k brcwn, slender 
lower branches often long and flagellate. Leaves, sym^ 
nietric remote sqnarrose broadly obcuneate from a narrow 
subtransverse insertion, mostly 0.5 mm. long, quadrifid to 
or below the middle, lobes widely diverging often a shorb 
spinous tooth on the margin, base of the lobes 2-4 cells wide 
rapidly narrowing to a 1-celIed spinous apex 4-5 cells 
long ; cells of base 18^., verrucose, those of the lobes 
3 'nostly 60 x 20 minutely striate. TJnderleaves similar. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

S. America. 

Lepldozia <j7'Or'<siscia, St. — Robust, bright green, in 
dense mats. Leaves imbricate plano-disticlious rather 
decurved, quadrifid to the middle, subvertically inserted 
1.4 mm. long, basal disk nearly quadrate, lobes erect setace- 
ous and uniseriate above, the inner ones 4-celled at base', 
the outer ones often 2-celled, sometimes all 2 or all 4- 
cellod; cells of the disk 75 x 40 those of the iobes' up 
to 120 p.; underleaves smaller, lobes very slender, usually 
uniseriate to the base. 

West Coast. Trowutta. 

Lepldozia wooreana, St . — ^Pale green or almost colour- 
less, closely resembling a TrichocoJ edy stems often 4-6 cm. 
long, regularly pinnate. Stem leaves symmetric rather 
crowded transverse, disk broadly obcuneate, 0.6 mm. bi^oad, 
0.3 mm. high, cells 70 x 30 p.; lobes usually 9-10 setaceous, 
0.8 mm. long, uniseriate from a 2-celled base, cells 120 x 30* 
jLc.; underleaves smaller, usually 5-6 lobed, otherwise simi- 
lar. Perianth 6 mm. cylindric, mouth fimbriate. 

West Coast. Hartz Mt. Ctadle Mt. 

Lepldozia Jevlfolia, Tayl. — Seldom exceeding 5 mm.,, 
irregularly branched. Leaves nearly transversely inserted, 
asymmetric imbricate spreading strongly incurved, 0.3 long 
and broad, l-3rd-i quadrifid, dorsal margin three times as 
long as the ventral, dorsal lobe small, middle ones 0.1 mm. 
long, broad, but acute, 7-8 cells broad at the base, 10-12 
cells long; cells 16-20, p,- underleaves shorter, twice as 
broad as the stem, quadrifid to the middle. Tariable but 
distinguishable from the other asymmetricae by tho smaller 
concave leaves. 

Very common. 

Lepidotia jjrocera^ Mitt. — Stems 1-3 cm., branches de- 
curved with long slender tips. Leaves remote and closely 
appressed on the main stem, closer and patent on the 
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branches, asymmetric 0.6 mm. shortly quadrifid, lobes 
nearly equal triangular mostly 6 cells broad at the base; 
cells 17 /i.-, underleaYes small quadrate not broader than 
the stem, deeply quadrifid. 

Common. 

New Zealand. 

Lepiilozia parviie^i'ia, Sf . — Slender elongated ofi.en to 
6 cm., branches long flagellate. Leaves asymnie.tri(‘, ob- 
liquely obcaneate, ail remote and closely approssed, 0.5 
mm., dorsal border curved more than twice as broad as the 
ventral quadrifld to the middle, lobes broadly lanceolato 
4-8 cells broad at the base; cells 18-27 fx, long; under- 
leaves as broad as the stem, veiw short quadxdfld to the 
middle. 

Yery close to L. proceraj and probably only a form 
of it. 

Yery common. 

New Zealand. 

Lepi<hzia cJiorclulifera, Tayl. — Small slender generally 
densely massed. Leaves subtransverse asymmetric 0.6 mm. 
long, quadrifld tO' the middle, disk oblique, dorsal margin 
twice as long as the ventral 1-2 dentate, lobes diverging 
lanceolate very acute 8-9 cells broad at the base, usually 
one or more aiTOed with a lateral tooth; cells 17 
undeiieaves nearly as large as the leaves, broader tliazi 
long, deeply quadrifid. 

Mt- Wellington. Mt. Field, West Coast, 

South America, 

Lepiclosia asymmetrical Bt. — Bather robust, many 
branched and densely massed, lower branches sometimes 
with flagellate tips, upper ones terminating abruptly. 
Leaves imbricate asymmetric, concave, the lobes incurved 
0.9 mm. long, 0.8 mm, wide, quadrifid to the middle, doreal 
margin broadly expanded, lobes broad 4-12 celled at base 
acute; cells 27 underleaves less than half as large, 
2-3rd quadrifid, lobes vei'y acute. 

Yery common. 

Form. parm. — ^Habit and appearance of the type only 
smaller in all details. Leaves 0,5 mm., 1-3 rd quadrifld, 
lobes about 12 celled at the base. Approaching L. 
f.hordnlifera, but lobes not spreading and without the 
lateral teeth. 

The species has a distinct habit, but no clearly defined 
characters marking it from its relatives. 
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Lepidozia gJaucopliylla, Tayl. — Kobust and gia, neons, 
freely branclied, the lower ones flagellate. Leaves oblique 
asymmetric ovate-truncate, l-3rd quadridd, but some tri 
or bifid, 0.9 mm. long, those on branches smaller often 
minute; lobes lanceolate, inner ones usually 7-9 cells at- 
base, outer ones 2-3 celled but variable ; cells 15-20 /a.;. 
underleases half as large as leaves, rather broader than 
the stem, quadrifid to the middle. Cuticle minutely 
asperate. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Lepidozia alhula (Tayh), L. ulothrix (^Lindh,). — Very 
variable in habit, often forming yellow mats, branches- 
often with flagellate tips. Leaves crowded imbricate asym- 
metric quadrifid below the middle, 1.4 mm,, dorsal margin 
strongly curved armed with generally 5-6- unequal spines, 
lobes acute simple or armed ; cells unequal thick Availed 
20-30 fx.', underleaves broader than long, half as large as 
leaves, deeply cleft into 4 slender deeply bifid lobes, but 
varying from 2-6 lobed, armed or not. 

Very variable in habit, size, shape of lobes, and arma-- 
ture, but always distinguishable by the deeply bifid lobes 
of underleaves. 

Very common. 

Auckland Islands. 

Lepidozia appendleidata^ Si. — Medium size, the 
branches sometimes 3 cm. long. Leaves closely overlapping 
asymmetric deeply 6-lobed, 1 mm. long, 1.4 mm. hroad^ 
lobes narrow-lanceolate diverging, margin armed with many 
long simple or compound 1-cell spines, and surface at least 
when young covered with small-celled proliferation. Under- 
leaves similar but smaller. “Perianth large to 1 cm. long, 
base fleshy, mouth spinulose.'^ 

A very distinct and i-are species. Only found hitherto 
in swampy land near Kingston. The above desciiption is 
partly adapted from Stephani, as only one or two scraps 
are present in the author’s collection." 

Lbmbidium, Mitten. 

Branches erect from a stoloniferous base; stems thick 
with numerous slender more- or less circinate pinnate or 
bipinnate branches. Leaves transverse, stem-clasping ap- 
pressed to patulous, deeply divided into linear incurved 
lobes to entire concave, branch leaves smaller ; iinderleaves 
similar nearly as large to rudimentary; cells medium size 
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with, thick walls. Arcliegonia on short ventral branches; 
perianth long, narrow trigonous, month constricted. 

The coinmmier Tasmanian plant differs from Le'pldoua 
in little but habit. 


Lembidkim tenax {Grev,), St. — Branches 1-2 cm. Stem 
leaves closely aj)pressed, reniform divided to the middle 
into 6-8 slender lobes, mai’gin of disk dentate, leaves of 
branches more spreading quadrihd, ultimate leaves very 
&mall trilid. 

Placed by Lindberg in Lepidozia, to which it appears 
to have at least equal affinity. 

Common. 

East Australia. New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

Lembidninh anomalmn, Rod. — Stems pinnately 
branched ascending from a creeping stoloniferous base, dark 
livid gi'een. Leaves imbricate to distant inenbous or sub*- 
transverse, rotund very concave erect, 0.9 mm., margin 
entire ; cells unequal mostly 18 sometimes a band o>f 
pale cells on the margin, walls rather thick, trigones large 
to small, cuticle smooth; underleaves similar in size and 
.shape to the leaves. Bracts oblong 2 mm. adherent to' the 
perianth; peiianth terminating a shote lateral branch, 
narrow cylindric, 8 mm. lo-ng, mouth tapering fimbriate, 
icapsule oblong. 

Cradle Mt. West Coast. 

PsiLocLABA, Mitten. 

Plants small, dark, usually creeping amongst more 
robust mosses. Steins small, slender, branched. Leaves 
succubous remote, patulous 4-6 lobed, lo'bes slender, cells 
rather small with thick walls; underleaves transverse, 
little smaller than the leaves, deeply 4 or 3-lobed. Perianth 
-on short lateral branch cylindric curved apex split into 
numerous slender laciniae, bracts numerous deeply 3-4 
lobed, lo'bes many dentate. 

Very like Lepidozia, only leaves succubous and peri- 
anth and bracts different. 

Psiloclada clandeMina^ MiU.~'Sf^q:y small, bipinnate. 
X»eaives 0.3 mm_., base patent, lobes erect, lobes* 4-6 slender, 
cells 17 underleaves as broad as the stem, sjnuatetly 
inserted, 2- 3rd quadrilobed. ^ 

West Coast. 

New Zealand. New Guinea. South Africa. 
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Blepharostoma, Bum. 

Small and slender with few lateral branches. Lea.ves 
siiccubo'us to nearl^r transverse more or less remote, patent, 
4-8 lobed, lobes with setaceous apices and armed with 
.spinous teeth; cells rather large wntli equally thickened 
walls ; underleaves similar. Perianth terminal cylindric, 
mouth lobed and armed with spinous processes.'. 

Blepliarodoma piilcheUa (llook.)^ St. — Stems from very 
short to 2 cm.. Leaves reniform concave mostly divided 
half-way into 4 broad lobes, lower leaves often 8-upper 12- 
lobed, tap of each lobe elongated into a spine about 6 cells 
long 1 cell wide, 0.5 min. long without the spinous apex, 
each lobe armed with about 4 spines; cells of base mostly 
50 X 22 /i., those of the spines mostly 60-90 x 17 
cuticle of upper cells asperate, lower ones striate. Peinanth 
1.2 mm. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Hartz. West Coast., Etc. 

New Zealand. 


Trichocolea, Bum. 

Bobust pale flaccid densely caespitose ; stems usnally 
bearing numerous paraphylls, copiously bipinnate. Leaves 
suocubous crowded patent concave, deeply 3-5 lobed, inci- 
sions acute and lobes rapidly tapering to a long spine, 
lobes armed with numerous simple or compound spines; 
all cells large; underleaves smaller but similar. Perianth 
absent; calyptra terminal oblong densely covered with 
coarsely spinous paraphylls. 

TricJiocoIea ausiralis, St.- -’Robust, often 10 cm. long, 
pale, copiously branched. Leaves crowded the disk rather 
narrow gradually separating into the lobes ; cells of disk 
50 X 21 those of the spines longer and narrower, cuticle 
striate. Calyptr’a obovate, 3 mm. long. Spores ferruginous 
spherical coarsely asperate 15 yu. diameter. 

Bi'ifering from tomcntella (Ehrli.)^ Biim., in the leaf, 
being less deeply divided as well as in the asperate spores. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Chandonanthus, Mitten. 

Stems rigid, robust, simple or with few lateral 
branches. Leaves transverse or slightly oblique, imbricate, 
deeply 2-4 lobed, ba-se usually armed with few spinous 
teeth, lobes broad acute entire or lobed; underleaves 
smaller, deeply 2-lobed, lobes slender. Perianth terminal 
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often thrown to one side by a robust innovation, cani- 
pannlate, deeply plica-te, mouth slightly contracted 
coarsely dentate. 

Chandananfhus s^q'uarroms (Rook.), ill iff . — Eobust,. 
reddish-yellow often 5 cm. long, more or less covered with 
paraphylls. Leaves broad undulate, squarvose, bilobed to- 
the middle, lobes very broad, apex acute, 2.5 mm. long, 
margin generally entire ; cells 21 walls sinuous, tri- 
gones as large as the cells. Perianth 5 mni., mouth strongly 
cilia te>-dentate. 

Slender creeping forms often have leaves only 1 mnu 
long and underleaves very reduced. 

Mt. Wellington. Hartz Mt. Adamson Peak. Cradle 
Mt. Blue Tier, Etc. 

New Zealand,. 


Herberta, S. F. G-ray. 

Stems long slender simple or with sub- floral innova- 
tions generally depressed amongst undergrowth. Leaves 
transverse divided below the middle into two equal acute 
lobes, secund ; cells rotund about 21 /m., walls sinumis, 
trigones about as large as cells; cells of tlie middle basie 
and lobes much larger ; underleases as large as and similatr 
to the leaves. Perianth terminal usually in the fork of 
bi'anches, immersed in the bracts, slender, 3-keeled, mouth 
plicate and deeply laciniate. 

Beferred by Stepliani to Scliiauia, By Nees to 
Sendtnera. 

Rerherfa oldf khliana {St.), — Stems long slender, wiry 
rigid. Leaves narrow oblong, 1.6 mm, long, divided below 
the middle into two lanceolate acute lobes, margins mostly 
entire, sometimes a few iiTegular dentitions present. 

Also‘ known as Scliiwia junipermay etc. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt, Field, Etc. 

Lepicolea, Dcjm. 

Bobust erect to pendulous, yellowish, pinnate, tho 
branches with dagellate tips. Leaves closely imbricate 
bisbifid, lobes narrow with long slender tips; under I eaves 
aS' lai'ge as and similar to the leaves; cells oblong 15 x 27 
Pi., basal centre cells much larger, apical cells very long 
single series, trigones huge confluent. Perianth generally 
terminating lateral branches oblong densely covered with 
paraphylls. 

^Leaves divided below middle scoIopeMdra 

Leaves l-3rd divided ... oehrolettm 
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Leincoha scolopendra {Haoh.)^ Bum . — Leaves erect imr- 
bricate tips decurved primary division 2-3rd, division of 
tlie lobes nearly as deep, ventral margin with few subu- 
late teetb, 2 mm. long. 

Very common. 

Asia, to New Zealand. 

J^epiwlea oclirohiica (Si^reng.):, Sinmce . — Leaves witli a 
rather broad stem-clasping base, divisions not extending 
below the middle, otherwise as in L. ^coJopenclra. 

A doubtful species with many connecting forms-. 

Common in woods. 

South Africa. South America. New Zealand. 

Bazzania, S. F, Gray. 

Plants mostly robust, stems repeatedly forked and 
producing long small leaved tlagella from the ventral sur- 
face. Leaves inciihous, piano -distichous, crowded and 
imbricate commonly ovate with a three toothed apex, rarely 
bifid with unequal lobes ; cells usually rather small with 
thick walls; underleaves always present, roundish quad- 
rate 4-lobed or with an erose apex. Perianth on a short 
basal branch, linear to fusiform, mouth usually hnibriate. 

Stephani in his Species Hepaticarum has adopted the 
name Mastigohryumy but Baz.zania is a prior name, and is 
now the one more commonly used. 

1. Leave.^ 3 dentate 2 

Leaves. 2 lobed 5 

2. Leaves linear-ovate acereta 

Leaves ovate ! 3 

Leaves with a middle series of long 

cells ... monilinerve 

3. Leaf margin entire or with few serrar 

tions invdfuia 

Margin and lobes with many serrations ... 4 

4. IJnderl eaves much broader than long ... adnexa 

XJnderleaves nearly x-otund hall ey ana 

5. Lobes rather obtdse nearW equal r.olenmi 

Lobes acute very unequal ... aniso$toma 

Bazzania acereta (L. et X.).— Leaves closely imbricate 
slightly decuiwed, strongly so when dry, linear ovate, fal- 
cate, i,7 mm. long, apex narrow with 3 short unequal 
broad diverging teeth, margin otherwise plain or with one 
or two* minute serrations on each side below the apex, 
cells 20-30 X 15 walls thick, trigones convex; under- 
ieaves rather bi'oader than the stem, shox*tly connate on 
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both sides with the lea.vesi reflexed oblong-quadrate, rather 
longer than broad apex irregularly dentate. 

Very common. 

East Australia. 

Bazzania invohita {Mont.). — Leaves Imoadly ovate 
falcate deciirved, 1.5-2 mm. long, apex narrow with 3 short 
acute diverging teeth, sometimes with a few serrations 
intermixed, upper cells 15-18 walls thick, lower 30-45 

trigones rotund ; underleaves nearly reniform 2-3 times 
as broad as long, apex erose-dentate, reflexed, shortly con- 
nate on both sides, upper cells often larger and hyaline. 

Very common in forests. 

New Zealand. Fuegia. 

Foruh. elegans, B. elegans, Col. — Regularly forked; 
leaves very close and regularly spreading. 

Hartz Mt. 

BazzdU'ia adnexa {L, ei B .). — -Leaves not as strongly 
dehexed as in allied species, broadly ovate, falcate 2 mm. 
long, dorsal base broadly overlapping the stem, apex trun- 
cate ^tridentate, teeth acute, they and the upper portions 
of the margins armed with few small acute serrations, 
when growing in deep shade the leaves are shorter and 
serrations less marked; when growing on hrin bark the 
flagella creeping and bearing leaves similar to those of the 
stem only smaller and nearly entire; cells 18 with 
thick walls, trigones large acute ; ' underleaves quadrate 
broader than long, apex erose-dentate, upper cells large 
hyaline, base shortly connate with the leaves, slightly 
reflexed. 

Some forms approximate to B. involufa. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. South Africa. 

Bazzania hail ey ana, similar in habit to- B. 

adnem, but leaves still less decurved, less rigid and nar- 
rower, dorsal base less expanded, 1.5-1. 7 mm. long, apex 
truncate with three sharp diverging teeth more or leas 
armed with short sharp seiTations ; underleaves nearly free 
renexed, more rotund than quadrate, twice as broad as the 
stem. 

Very close to B. adnexa and probably not always 
Sep^ble. j 

Adamson Peak. 

East Australia. 
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Ba::zania monilinerve, Wees . — Small with few forks 
1-3 cm. Icng. Leaves slightly defiexed imbricate, but not 
very crowded, nearly rectangular but with an expanded 
dorsal base, 1.2 mm. long, apex truncate with three acute 
diverging teeth, a broad band of long cells between the 
■dorsal margin and tli© centre; cells of the wing very 
iiTegular, 10.15 /z., walls thick trigones none, cells of the 
vitta 35-45 trigones large convex ; underleaves rotund, 
nearly half as long as the leaves, erect, free. 

Common in forests. 

Eastern Australia. 

Bazzdnki colensoi {Mitt.) — Small. Leaves imbricate, 
slightly deflexed 0.7 mm. long, almost rectangular, the 
dox'sal margin convex near the base, ventral margin 
straight, apex |-l-3rd bihd, lobes ligulate slightly acute, 
dorsal lobe about 9 cells wide at base, ventral lobe about 
same length but only 3-5 cells wide ; cells 18-25 /i., walls 
thick trigones none, cuticle granular; underleaves free 
•as narrow as the stem, about as long as broad, 3 lobed, 
lobes obtuse. Perianth fusiform, apex tapering, 3.5 mm. 
long. 

Tasman Peninsula. Trowutta. 

East Australia. New Zealand. 

Bazzania anisostoma {L. et L.) — Stems slender erect 
in dense mass, or when few develop procumbent. Leaves 
imbricate linear-ovate, sharply deflexed, 0,7 mm. long to 
l-3rd bifid, dorsal lobe broad, acute, ventral much longer, 
narrow and very acute; cells of the dorsal wing 10 
others 35 fx., walls thick trigones none; underleaves free 
quadrate i^otund, not broader than the stem trilobed, 
lobes very obtuse. 

B. mooreana, St., is the robust form of the plant. 

West Coast. Hartz Mt. Cradle Mt., etc. * 

East Australia. New Zealand. Puegia. 

Calypogeia, Eaudx. 

Slender branches, few arising from the ventral sur- 
face. Leaves incubous alternate, generally ovate with an 
•obtuse apex, rarely bidentate; underleaves present much 
smaller than the leaves, usually bifid. Calyptra sunk in 
a relatively large descending fleshy marsupium situated on 
•a short ventral branch remote from the apex. 

Calypogeia tasmanica, Rod . — Slender in loose mats, 
eften 3-5 cm. long. liOaves not crowded but little over- 
lapping, rotundo-ovate, entire or rarely shortly 

bilobed 1 mm. long; cells hexagonal, walls rather thin, 
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trigones none, 30-4.5 jx ,, ; underleaves free, bifid or trific! 
divided to the middle, lobes obinse, half as long as the 
leaves- Sterile. 

Adamson Peak. 

Lepidolaena, Dum. 

Decumbent with many lateral pinnate branches, more 
less -purple. Leaves incubous imbricatei concave bi- 
lobed, dorsal lobe large rotund, ventral lobe a small cla.- 
vate water-sack, closely attached to the ventral base of 
the larger lobe; underleaf broad sub-rotund, bifid or quad- 
rifid; leaf and underleaf often bearing water-sacks sa.milar 
to the lesser lobei. Perianth terminal or thrust aside, 
large oblong covered with numerous broad ciliated scales.. 


Underleaf bifid magellanica 

Underleaf cj[uadrifid brachyclada 


Lepidolaena magellanlca (Lain.) — Schiffn. Robust 
with wide spreading pinnate branches, to linear with short 
branches. Leaves broadly ovate to. rotund, margin anned 
with spines, about 1 mm. long; cells rotund 22.^. ; tri- 
gones large convex; underleaves nearly as large a.s the 
leave® reniform to rotund with a shortly bifid - apex, 
margin with few or many cilia. Perianth up to 1 cm. 
long membranous, calyptra adnate to the perianth with a 
free apex hearing sterile a.rch6gonia above, capsule narrow* 
oblong on a. short stalk quadrivalved to the base. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. Fuegia. 

Lepidolaena brachyclada (Lehm-.), St. — Stems very- 
long; lateral branches very short distant, yellowish- 
green to more or less purple. Leaves broadly ovate up to 
1 mm. long, margin armed with filiform spines, ventral 
lobe nearly half as long as the leaf, la.nceolate, very acute, 
with about four spines on the ventral and a dark clavate 
sack an the dorsal margin; colls 22 w^alls irregularly 
thickened, trigones medium convex ; underleavesi broad 
quadrifid to the middle mare or less armed with slender 
spines. 

Mt. Wellington. West Caast. Not common. 

Form, alpina. — Short with numerous bold lateral 
br^ches, dark purple. Leaves entire or with few small 
spines; ventral lobe rudimentary on the main stem, on 
the branches well developed, but the ventral section entire ; 
cells with equally thickened walls ; underleaves deeply 
divided, lobes armed. 

Mt. Wellington. Hartz Mt. Adamson Peak. 
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Diplophyllum, Dum. 

Stems suberect to decumbent from a creeping rhizome. 
Leaves biiobed, complicate, keeled, dorsal lobe smaller than 
the ventral and flattened upon it, rarely both equals 
uiiderleaves none. Perianth terminal oblong, irregularly 
plicate, mouth rather contraxted fimbriate. 


Lobes unequal, nude domestimm 

Lobes equal, ciliate ... densifoUum 

DiplojdiyUum domcsticuni (G), St. — Steins thick fleshy 
with rhizodds on the ventral surface. Leaves, planowdis- 


tichous slightly ascending, oblong falcate obtuse^, 0.8-1 
mm, long, margin serrulate, dorsal lobe half as large closely 
.appressed, the junction curved not winged, cells 12 
walls tiiick, basals much larger, cuticle loosely verrucose. 
Bracts similar to the leaves only larger ; perianth 3 mm. 
long, apex colourless. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Western Tiers, 

■etc. 

East Australia. 

Di i)l(ypliylhim denfitfaUum (IloaJi.), St., D, vertihralu 
{TayL)^ St. — Decumbent simple, often 5-6 cm. long, red- 
<lish green. Leaves piano-distichous, closely imbricate, 
sheathing base, bilobed very low down, lobes equal oblong, 
apex bifid, 2.5 mm. long, margin ciliate; cells 22 tri- 
gones small convex, cuticle papillate. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Cradle Mt., etc. 

Auckland Is. Fuegia. 

Form. decuTviim. — ^Leaves decurved ; apex of each 
lobe very shortly or not at all bifid; cells 27 x 9 
walls very thick continuous. 

West Coast. 


Balantiopsis, Mitten. 

Closely decumbent. Leaves succubous, piano-dis- 
tichous, deeply bilobed, dorsal lobe the smaller and 
closely appressed to the ventral, lobes rotund and always 
armed on the margin; underleaves closely appressed with 
a deeply sinuate inseition and a bi- or quadrifid apex, 
always armed. Bporophyte in a large descending apical 
fnarsupium. 

Balantiopsis diplop)liyUa- (TayL)^ Mitt. — Green or 
reddish, usually in dense decumbent masses. Leaves 
crowded, imbricate, ventral lobe ovate rotund asymme- 
tric, 1.5 mm., nearly vertically inserted, armed with few 
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or maiiiy cilia chiefly along the ventral inairgin, dorsal lobe 
similar two-thirds as large; cells rectangular 24 x 45 
walls equal thin, trigones none, lower cells much larger ; 
underleaves half asi large as the ventral lobe, reiiiforni, 
deeply quadrifid, armed with long cilia. 

Very common on clay banks. 

Australia. New ZealancL 

Form. 2 'm'ucidenfafa . — Leaves entire or with few broad 
irregular teeth, dorsal lobe 4 ventral; underleaf oblong 
one-fifth bifid with fe^v lateral broad teetli. 

Balanfioim>^ aecjuiloha, Berg . — Veiy close to the last 
in all details. Dorsal lobe as broad as the ventral but 
shorter; underleaves oblong, Lord bilobed armed with 
numerous cilia to deeply 4-1'obed, Both species as found 
in Tasmania vary and run into' one another. This descri])- 
tion applies tO' a plant deteinnined by Stephan i. It is 
doubtful if we possess the typical fom. 

Common. 

New Zealand. 


SOHISTOCHILA, DuM. 


Plants robust, stems simple or with few iiTegulai- 
branches, thick fleshy, often bearing paraphylls between 
the leaves. Leaves two lobed, the dorsal smaller than,, 
or often nearly equal to, the ventral, attached by nearly 
the whole of its length to and within the margin of the 
ventral lobe, the dorsal margin of the ventral lobe then 
forming a single wing, or joined by a commissure from the 
adjacent surfaces, and then both margins free, forming a 
double wing. Sporophyte terminal deep'ly sunk in the axis, 
the caiyptra immeirsed in large bracts, some of which are- 
attached to it. No perianth. 


1 . Underleaves absent 

Underleaves present 

2. Margin ciliate 

Margin entire or nearly to 

3. Lobes subacute 

LobevS obtuse 

4. Margin ciliate 

Margin dentate 

Margin entire, * 

5. Underleaf 4-lobe'd 

Underleaf subrotund bifid . 

6 . Cilia 1 celled 

Cilia 2“3 celled 


2 

... 4 

ciliigera 

frngiJiH 

fipegazziniana 

G 

^ ... 5 

. parvfMipnJa 
lelinianniana 

pacliyla 

... tasinamieu 
... ... ciUata 
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Schist ocJiil (I ciliigera (TayL), St. — Robust, often 6 cm. 
long, yellow. Leaves ovate-cordate, acute, crowded, 4 mm. 
long, squaiTOse, the twoi lobes almost equal united for five- 
sixth of length, margin bearing numerous slender cilia ; wing 
at junction of the Jobes narrow also ciliate ; underleaves 
absent. Bracts enlarged, calyptra cylindric, 2 mm., 
mouth fimbriate completely immersed, upper bracts adnate 
to the calyptra. 

West Coast. Hartz Mountains. Cradle Mountain, 

etc. 

Stewart Island. 

Schisfocliila tmmanica, St. — Robust, often 4 cm. long. 
Leaves l^roadly ovate cordate, apex obtuse, crowd^ 
squarrose, 5 mm long; lobes almost equal lu^^ited beyond 
the middle, wing narrow double, margin and wing armed 
with numerou’fe' single-celled cilia; underleaves 2-3 mm. 
long, deeply divided into' two spathulate lobes, copiously 
ciliate. Bracts not much larger than leaves, calyptra 
deepl}'' immersed. Trigones small concave. Very close 
to S. ciJiafa, differing principally in the cilia being one- 
cel led. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. West Coast, etc. 

ScliiHtoeJiila ciliafa {Mitt.), St. — Robust. Leaves 
closely imbricate, oblong, obtuse, 4-5 mm, long, lobes 
equal, 2-3 rd combined, margin armed with long cilia 
each 2-3 celled, wing double narrow usually entire; under- 
leaves half as large as leaves divided to the middle into 
two spathulate lobes armed with many cilia,. Calyptra 
very small, deeply immersed. Trigones medium convefX. 

Mt. Hartz. West Coast. 

New Zealand, 

Schistochila lehmanniana (Lindh.), Nees. — Very ro- 
bust often 10 cm. long, pale greenish or yellow, stem 
thick with paraphylls amongst the leaves. Leaves ovate 
acute, the dorsal lobe rather shorter than the ventral, 
6 mm. long, crowded squarrose, margin armed with nu- 
merous short, sharp teeth, lobes | adherent with a double 
wing, wings narrow entire or nearly so, the ventral wing 
the broader and also a small supplementary wing toward^ 
the apex of the ventral lobe ; underlejif 2 mm. long, 4 mm. 
wide, 4-lobed to middle, lobes and basal margin armed with 
a few cilia. 

Very common in forests. 

Stewart Island. 
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Schistochila fragilis, St . — Eobust but sliort, closely 
procumbent. Leaves oblong, obtuse, 34 mm. long, im- 
bricate squaiTose entire or with a few small teeth at the 
apex, dorsal lobe smaller, adnate to the ventral about oiieh 
third within the margin, shortly fi'ee at tlie apex, marg-in 
entire. IJnderl eaves none. 

Mt. Hartz. Cradle Mt. West Coast. Trowutta. 

Schidochila jjcichyla {Tayl), St. — Robust, often elon- 
gating to 10 cm. Leaves crowded ovate-cordate, 5 ram., 
margin armed with few short broad teeth, dorsal lobe same 
size entire', wing double narrow linear, entire. Under- 
leaves large rotund, apex bilobed,, margin entire or lobed, 
often armed with a few cilia.. Distinguished from S. 
Ichmamiiana^Y the entire wings and different underlea,f 
and usual absence of paraphylls, but some forms appear 
intermediate. 

West Coast. Adamson Peia,k. 

Euegia. 

Schistochila farvutiimla. Rod . — Stems mostly about 

3 cm., .decumbent, copiously radiculose, thick, flesliy. 
Leaves squarros'e, loosely imbri'ca.te, broadly ovate obtuse, 

4 mm. long, lobes nearly equal and united to the apex, 
dorsal lobe attached by the margin, wing single relatively 
broad, margins entire but often an obscure tooth near the 
apex of the dorsal lobe; cells rotund 35-50 walls 
rather thin, trigones small concave; imderleaves oblong, 
rather narrower than the stem, 1.3 mm. long, bifid below 
the middle, lobes lanceolate acute, margin with few ill- 
defined teeth. 

Cradle Mt. 

Schistochila spegazziniana {Massal), St.-^ — Robust, rigid, 
decunibeint, reddish bi'own, often 10 cm, long. Leaves 
crowded, squarrose, ovate, 5 mm. long, obtuse, entire; 
dorsal lobe the same size or little shorter, apex rotund, 
entire ; underleaves none, 

A few scraps on Button Urass Plains, West Coast. 
Stephani marks its detetrminarion as uncertain. 

Puegia. 


Eadxjla, Duh. 

Prostrate, pinnate or bipinnate branches, pale green. 
Leaves incubous, piano-distichous, patent, obliquely 
oblong entire; ventral lobe very small appressed, base 
broadly attached to the stem, inner margin free, outer 
margin attached by at least most of its length to* the 
leaf, apex usually short, straight, with usually an obtuse 
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or more or less acute inner angle, often much inflated 
within the* outer margin. Antheridia in some species, 
•singici wkhin the ventral lobes, which arc then much 
•enlarged, in other siiiecios within the small leaves of short 
•clavate arcillary amenta. Perianth teiminal terete, usually 
flattened above with a wide mouth, mm, long. 

A large genus of closed}? graded forms. Some of the 
latter aro' doubtful as species. 

1. Lobule closely aj^pressed 2 

Lobule not cdosely appressed 7 

2. Lobule under one-fiftli size of leaf 3 

Lobule one.-third or more size of leaf 5 

3. Leaves remote, lobule hardly in- 

flated hiicchiifera 

Leaves contiguous, lobule inflated 4 

4. Trigones well developed miitenii 

TrigO'jies obsolete waft ki ana 

•5, Lobule nearly rotund, little inflated .. uvifera 
Lobule rhomboid 6 

'6. Leaves nearly fiat j)hysolola 

Leaves strongly decurved ta,^ti}anica 

7. Lobule erect 8 

Plant minute, lobule nearly as large 

as leaf ajicurysmalis 

8. Eeddish, leaves strongly decurved ... 'plicafa 

Green, leaves nearly fiat weymouthiana 

RaduJa Ini rein i f era ^ TayL — ^Leaves rather remote, 
-rfibliquely oblong, very obtuse, 0.8 mm. long, 0.5 mm. 
ivide, slightly concave ; ventral lobe very small quadi“a.te 
with a vei'y decuiTent base, closely appressed, hardly in- 
flated, apex with a very obtuse angle; cells 9-18 
•cuticrle minutely asperate. Perianth 2-3 mm. long, mouth 
jiot much compressed, crenulate. 

Veiy common. 

Australia. New^ Zealand. 

Madala phymloha^ Mnnf , — Leaves imbricate, concave, 
'Overlapping* the stem, obliquely ovate, very obtuse, 1.2 
mm. long, 0.8 mm. wide ; ventral lobe large inflated 
oblong; stem insertion very short, apex very short, angle 
-obtuse; Cells 10 ju., convex to papillate, walls rather 
thick, trigones small, concave. Perianth 3 mm. long, nar- 
::row, mouth entire. 

Common. 

Auckland Is. 

L 
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Raduhl plieafa, Mitt. — Reddish. Leaves obliquely 
oblong, very obtuse, imbricate, decurved, O.B mm. long, 0.4 
mni. wide, dorsal margin overlapping the stem ; ventral 
lobe quadrate half as large as tlie leaf to smaller, little in- 
llatod below, not closely appressad, apex bromlly eoneave 
truncate, angles obtuse; cells 10 /x., walls thick, trigones 
no't apparent, middle and lower cells much larger, margins 
with small irregular serrulations, cuticle coarsely verrxi- 
cose. Perianth 1.7 imn., little flattened, 8-10 plicate,,, 
mouth more or less bmbriate. 

Mt. Field. 

New Zealand. 

EaduJa tivifera, TayL — Leaves, closely imbricate, over- 
lapping the stem broadly ovate, oblique, apex obtrise, de- 
curved, 1.2 mm. long, 0.8 mm. broad; ventral lobe l-3ixl 
as largei, closely appressed, base very short, inuor margin 
bi’oadly exj^anded, outer margin little curved connate 
throughout, inflation slight, apex short straiglit, angle 
small obtuse. Antheridia on amenta. Cells 10-12 
trigones large, cuticle convex tO' papillate. 

Mt. Hartz. West Coast. 

New Zealand. Auckland Is. 

Radula iaiimanica^ St . — Leaves broadly ovate, obtuse, 
imbricate, stixngiy decurved, 1.2 min. long, 0.6 mm. wide, 
ventral lobe l-3rd as large, ovate truncate to rhomboid 
longer than wide, strongly inflated, apex 811014;, angles 
obtuse, base rather broad; cells 18 /x., trigones small,, 
acute. Antheridia on amenta. Perianth 4 mm., ciavaie, 
mouth broad, entire. 

Though much the appearance of E. phymloha, it is 
readily distinguished by the strongly decurved leaves. 
2?his is not a distinct species, it is the form as.sumed by 
R. aneuTynmalis under favourable conditions. I have 
specimens in wbicli the ends of the shoots of typical R^ 
aneurysmatic have grown into the typical form of R. 
fuKjuanim. As the student will seldom find thi.s condi- 
tion, the descriptions are here still maintained separate. 

Mt. Hartz. Adamson Peak. Cradle Mi., etc. 

Radula' mitteaii, Sf . — Leaves contiguous but not im- 
bricate, broadly oblong, obtuse, slightly falcate and con- 
cave; 1.5 mm. long, 1 mm. wide, slightly overlapping the 
stem; ventral lobe small quadrate, slightly inflated below, 
appressed above, angle obtorse; cells 18 trigones hardly 
apparent, walls convex. Perianth slender clavate 3 mm., 
long, inouth crenate. 
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Doubtfully distinct from R. hicclnifcra. Probably 
only a robust form. 

Mt. Wellington. Tousman Peninsula. 

New Zealand. Norfolk Is. 

R<t(lu!(i wef/tJionfliinna, Sf. — Very pale. Leaves 
nearly rotunclo-reniform to ovate, very obtuse, patent, 
overlapping the stem, imbricate, 0.8 mm. long, 0.7- 1.0 
mm. wide, ventral angle very decurrent; ventral lobs 
Jialf as large as the leaf, taller than bread, quadrats 
rotund, little inflated below, angle obtitse but often elon- 
gated and recurved, more or less undulate; cells 10-18 
tiigones none, cuticle smooth. Perianth about 2 mm. 
long, flat above mciuth, broad entire. 

Very distinct from other Tasmanian species in the 
shape of the lobule. 

Tasman Peninsula. 

Radul((. watt. ana, St. — Leaves ovate-elliptic with a 
very obtuse apex, little imbricate, the dorsal margin only 
slightly overlapiDing the stem, 1.2 mm. long, 0.8 mm. 
wide, ventral angle decurrent; ventral lobe small quad- 
rate inflated and convex, below angle very obtuse; cells 
18 surface convex, trigones none. Perianth linear 
below, very flat and broad above, 3 mm., mouth crenate. 

Very like R. humnifera^ but the leaves larger and 
(doser and the lobule more inflated and convex; strongly 
approaching R. idiyi^fJoha. 

Slopes of Mt. Field. 

* East Australia. 

Radii /a aneiiryi^iticdiK^ Tayl. — ^Very small, amongst 
other bryophytes on bark. Leaves nearly rotund, 0.3-0. 5 
mm. long, very concave ; ventral lobe rhomboid, inflated 
nearly as large as the leaf, not appressed, angle acute; 
cells 18 /i., walls thin, trigones none, surface convex. 

Common. 


Ekullania, Raddi. 

Closely creeping on bark or rock, pinnately branched, 
often dark, sometimes green. Leaves closely ii^bricate, in- 
cubous, rotimd to reniform, entire, bearing near the ven- 
tral base an appressed lobule in the form of a water- 
sack with the mouth pointing downwards, strongly curved 
with a very oblique mouth to saccate with a straight 
mouth. IJnderleaves rotund to obcuneate, apex more or 
less deeply bifld. Bracts enlarged. Perianth oblong, 
dorsally flattened to nearly cylindric, often with a strong 
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Aeiitral keel, apex obtuse with a very small tubular 
}i]oiith. Capsule spljcrical, not split to the base, elators 
attached to the apex of the lobes. 

Siib-g'PiUiS (raif'i/ofut fa! mi a. Lobule strongly curved 
with a very oblique inoulh, base swollen, apc‘x acute. 

1. Perianth siuooth with a ventral koed ‘J 


Perianth snmotb without' a kind ... ilc (fia'iitiid 
Perianth hairy when young d 

2. Trigones concave, walls straight 3 

Trigones convex, walls sinnons 

3. Most underlcaves dentate. prohfi.sn'frra 

UnderleaYCs entire' fdJciloha 

4. Lobule with a spinous apex innnocvrd 

Lobule obtuse rustrlldifi 


Sub-genus (/aldioha niniUdftf. Lobule straight, hel- 
met shaped to nearly heinisjdieric, pinched close to and 
parallel t.o the stem, often a minute style intervening. 

I^eriant'h smooth rraniaHs 

Perianth ribbed pcntaplnira 

Perianth liaiiy ^punidniha 

Sub-genus Di(i><tdh)ha , Lobule ]>itcher-sliaped, remote 
from the stem and 2 >laced obliquely, a short broad style 
intervening*. 

Plant small, red or yellow diploia 

FruUanid falcUahd Tai/I . — Bather robust, livid 
brown to dull green. Leaves 0.8 min. long, 1.2 min, 
broad ; cells 18 trigones rather large, walls nearly 
straight; lobule large, strongly curved, mouth elongated 
beyond the leaf-margin ; underleaves rotund, three times 
as broad as the stem, l-3rd bifid, margin entire or pro- 
tuberant in the middle; bracts large, oblong, obtuse ; mar- 
gin generally with 1-2 short teeth, otherwise plain, lobule 
lanceolate laciniato ; bracteole l^iHcl with 2 latei'al lobes all 
acute and lacinxata Perianth smooth, dorsal ly convex, 
ventraliy concave with a narrow keel. 

Distinguished from Fr. prohoHcifcm by smaller size 
and larger trigones, 

Occasionally in for'ests. 

Eastern Australia, 

'Frullania deplanafa, Mitt , — Medium size, dull green. 
Leaves nearly fiat, obliquely ovate with an expanded dor- 
sal base, 0.8 nun. long, 0.5 mm. broad; cells 18-24 p;., 
trigones medium, walls nearly stoight; lobule curved 
short and broad ; underleaves ovate-rotund, twice as broad 
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a= the stem, l-Srd-l- hihd, margins entire; bracts large, 
ovate, subacute, entire; lobule lanceolate, acute, bearing 
1-2 laciniae; bracteole deeply bifid, often laciniate. 
Perianth nearly fiat, smochli witliciit a ventral keel 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Frullania ■proho.^cifcra, -Robust, pale green, 

often tinged with light brown. Leaves concave, 1.3 mm. 
long, 1.5-2 min. broad; cells 16-20 trigones small, con- 
cave, walls straight; lobule large, strongly curved, base 
swollen, apex acute; underleaves three times as broad as 
stem, rotund, apex sho'rtly bifid, margin with a few 
small serrations or entire. Bracts large, ovate or suh- 
acute; margin entire; lobule large, lanceolate, acute, the 
ventral margin armed with dentate laciniae ; bracteole as 
long as and joined to the bracts, deeply bifid, lobes very 
acute, margins laciniate-deiitate. Perianth immersed, 
smooth, convex dorsally, concave ventrally, with a shar|> 
keel, margins acute. Tayior’s description is rather vague, 
and in a note he alludes to the perianth being longitu- 
dinally plaited. His type was gathered in Tasmania, and 
the form here described, which is verj common, is the 
only Tasmanian species- which can he referred to it. Fr. 
rinna?}hornea, CL ct P., is a form of this with tinted leaves 
and entir'© underleaves. Fr. hrlcii, St., is a form with 
green Ifeaves and slightly larger lobule and underleaf. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. 

FruUania mmiocera, Tayh — Medium, pale green, 
rarely rufescent. Leaves fiat or slightly concave, the 
margin usually slightly reflexed obliquely ovate, obtuse, 
dorsal base expanded, 1 mm. long; lobule curved, base 
swollen, apex prolonged into a slender recurved spine, 
cells 16-18 fi., trigones concave, walls straight; under- 
leaves rotund, three times as broad as stem, l-3rd bifid, 
margin with 2-3 bold teeth; bracts larg<^, ovate, acute; 
margin dentate, lobule large, from a broad base, tapdring 
to a slender apex, margin dentate; bracteole free bifid to- 
middle, acute, dentate. Perianth at first immersed and 
covered with broad hairs, with a dorsal sulcus and broad 
obtuse ventral keel, becoming smooth and more exserted 
when old. In deep shade the lobule is very small and is 
often deduced to an erect lanceolate form, as figured by 
Mitten under Fr. s27imfera, 

Mt. Wellington, Meander, etc. 

Australia. New Zealand. 
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FruUdiiia rosteUafa, Mitt. — Medium, light reddish- 
brown. Leaves obliquely ovate-rotund, 1 mm., dorsal base 
little expanded, cells IS /x., trigones small concave, walls 
sligixtlv sinuous; lobule close to the stem, curved, short, 
inflated ; underleaves about four times as broad as stem, 
lower ones obcuneate, upper ones rotund, shortly bifld, 
margin entire or subdeiitate. “Perianth obovate-oblong 
with a ventral keel, hispid rostrum large utriculate.” — 
(Stephani.) 

Specimen sterile, hut determined by Franz Stephani. 

West Coast. 

New Zealand. 

Fruihniiff Mont . — Medium but forming 

large dark purple-brown to green patches on bark or rock. 
Leaves concave, obliquely rotund, from a narrow more or 
less deeply cordate insertion, 1.2 mm. long, cells 16-20 /i., 
trigones small rotund, walls sinuous; lobule rather large, 
-curved; mouth slender, extending beyond the leaf margin ; 
underleaves rather large, rotund to reniform, shortly bifld, 
margins entire, deeply keeled and often recurved; bracts 
short, broad, ovate, obtuse; margin entire, lobule narrow- 
oblong, ventral margin armed with about 4 lesser lobesi; 
bracteole nearly as long as the bracts, deeply bifld, lobes 
slender, margin armed. Perianth clavate smooth with a 
strong ventral keel. 

M'r. mooreana^ Ft., is a deep red form with very cor- 
date leaf bases. 

Common. 

Auckland Is. 

FriiUduia cranialh, Tayl . — ^Bed and closely creeping 
on wood. Leaves obovate, lower ones often subacute with 
a.n incurved apex, upper ones more rotund, mostly 0.9 
mm. long, dorsal base shoi'tly expanded, cells about 18 /x., 
trigones small, walls strongly sinuous ; lobxile nearly half 
as large as the leaf, helmet-shaped, as broad as long with a 
straight mouth placed close to and parallel to the stem ; 
underleaves obemneate*, little broader than the stem, with 
a shortly bifid apex. Perianth ohovate, sniooth, with a 
very broad ventral keel. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Hartz ML, etc. 

Eastern Australia. 

Fnilhmia pycnantJm, Tayl . — ^Dark olive-green or 
purplish. Leaves not closely imbricate^ generally diverg- 
ing from the stem when moist, obliquely ovate-rotund, 0.5- 
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•0.8 nim. tong, dorsal base with a large lignlate expansion 
'Overlapping the stem; cells 15 trigones small, walls 
straight; lobule broadly helmet-shaped, close to the stem, 
jess than l-3rd as lacge as leaf, as broad as long with a 
straight mouth ; unclerleaves obcuneate, little broader than 
tlic stem to l-3rd bifid, upper margin with an obtuse 
-angle or tooth, a minute style interposed betwmeii the 
lobule and the stem. “Perianth large obovate with a 
Ip'oad ventral keel, coarsely strigose." — (Stephani.) 

Specimen sterile determined by Franz Stephani. 

N ear Launceston. 

New^ Zealand. 

F rnnania yenfa plctira, TnijL — Small, nearly black on 
rocks, dark green in shade. Leaves rotund not closely im- 
bricate, diverging when moist, about 0.5 mm. long, apex 
incurved, dorsal base rotund, cells 15 trigones small, 
wails straight ; lobule helmet-shaped, as broad as long, 
nearly half as large as leaf, mouth broad, straight, a 
ndiiute style interposed; underleaves obcuneate, little 
bi’oacler than the stem, i bifid; margin unidentate; bracts 
•ovate with an entire margin, lobule lanceolate ; bracteole 
narrow and deeply bifid. Perianth clavate convex and 
3-5 libbed on both surfaces. 

Fr, repictm^ Miff., is rather more robust, growing on 
damp bark. Fr, faha, 8t.^ a depauperated fonii growing 
on dry rock. 

A7ery common. 

Eastern Australia. New Zealand. 

Friilhinia diplofa, Tayl . — Small in mats on bark or 
rocks. Leaves concave ovate-rotund, apex mostly sub- 
acute incurved, 0.5 mm. long ; cells 18 but variable, 
trigones large confluent or in marginal cells small, lobule 
pitcher-shaped, longer than bmad, remote from the stem 
and not parallel to it, a shoit bi'-oad style intervening; 
iinderleaves little broader than the stem, obcuneate angled 
above l-3rd bifid. Perianth oblong smooth, with a broad 
ventral keel. 

Fr. eongef^ta, //. cf T., is a small dark red fcrm, grow- 
ing amongst moss, Fr. iceymcmthiana, Ft., is a small 
elongating form growing on bark. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. New Zealand, 
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Lejeunxa Geoup. 

Medium to minute, pinnate, or irregularly branclicd,, 
decumbent or ascending. Leaves iiicubous, erocto-pateiitv 
biiobed, dorsal lo'be the largest and assuming ilie eharaoter 
of the leaf, ventral lobe or lobule inflated from small and 
closely appressed to the loaf to nearly as largo ; under- 
leaves nearly always ]3reS'eut, rotund to bifid to. the baso 
with erect or widely diverging lobes, rarely absent or with 
double the normal, namely, being one. to each leaf. Bracts 
similar to leaves and little larger; perianth terminal but 
thrust aside by one or two. innovations, pyriform slightly 
flattened, 5 plicate, raredy quite smooth, mouth minute, 
tubular. Capsule oblong on a short seta, valves separating* 
to the middle, elators attached to the apex of the valve. 

An enormous group now divided into inaiiy genera 
upon inessential distinctions. 

1. Underlcaves rotund or obovate 2 

Underleaves bifid with diverging lobes ... 4 

2. Underlcaves rotund 3 

Underleaves broadly obovate ... (Jheilolejcmiia 

3. Lobule small E ulejeunia 

Lobule nearly as large as leaf ... M tcrolcjcunia 

4. Underleaf to every other leaf . Brf 'panohjeunia 

Undcu’leaf to every leaf Diplasiolejeunia 

Stephani has determined a Tasmanian specimen as 
Strepnlejeiiuda cntHtriiia, Epr, An error apt^eare to have 
crept in as the portion of the gathering retained does not 
agree at all with that plant as described. 

Eulejeunia, Speuce. 

Medium size ; leaves imbricate, ovate to obovate with 
a rotund apex, symmetric, lobule small ; underlcaves ro- 
tund, shortly bifid, 2-3 times as broad as the stem. Per- 
ianth in Tasmanian specimens with 5 bold keels above,, 
smooth below. 

Variable, and the species are established on unstable 
ferns. Many are very doubtful. 

1. Lobule loss tlian J size of leaf tumida 

Lobule about l-3rd size of leaf 2 

2. Underleaf l-3rd size of leaf ... 3 

Underleaf nearly size of leaf ... ... drummondi 

3. Lobes of underleaf obtuse tamnanim 

Lobes of underleaf very acute . cmpidktiptd a 
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Eiilejcunia fumida, Mitt . — Leaves dull olive, obovate, 
imbricate, sligiitly concave, 0.6 mm., obtuse; cells 27 ; 

lobule nearly triangular, usually about l-5tli size of leaf, 
Carina arcuate, a^pex very short truncate, angle obsolete or 
shortly apiculate. 

Mitten s original description is of a form with a very 
small lobule. Stepliani describes as this species a plant 
with a large lobule, whicli must be erroneous. 

Common in woods. 

Mew Zealand. 

For//f. — Lobule very small, formed of 

about S-10 cells, angle with a prominent cusp. 

Mt. Field. 

Eulejrtdiia fawianica, Goft . — Leaves ovate, slightly 
concave, little imbricate, 0.6 mm., apex obtusev; cells 18 
IX, ; lobule l-3rd size of leaf, ovate, apex oblicjuely trun- 
cate, angle apiculate, carina deeply arcuate, outer surface 
of cells of leaf convex; underleaves 2-3 times as broad as 
stem, bilobed to the middle, lobes narrow, triangular, 
obtuse. 

Coniinon in woods. 

Eiilejeiinia cui<j)idi^1} pula^ St . — Leaves pallid green, 
contiguous, ovate, nearly flat, 0.5 mm., obtuse; cells IS ; 
lobule l-3rd as large as leaf, broadly ovate-triangular, 
carina strongly arcuate, apex eniarginate, angle vei 7 
acute ; iiiiderleaves half as large as the leaf, deeply bificl, 
sinus obtuse, lobes narrow lanceolate, acute. 

West Coast. 

East Australia. 

B u le Jen n ia drum m on d /, Tayh — Leaves crowded , 
brownish, ovate, concave, obtuse, 0.9 mm.; cells 27 ; 

trigones rather large; lobule l-3rd as large as the leaf, 
ovate-oblong, apex obliquely truncate, angle acuta, free, 
margin irregular with protruding cells. Underieaves very 
large, 0.7 mm. diameter, nearly orbicular, bilobed to tho 
middle, lobes broadly triangular, obtuse. 

Near Latrobe. 

West Australia. 

CHEILOLBJEUNtA, SpRUCE. 

Medium size. Leaves imbricate, plan© oi recurved, 
obtuse or rotund, often asymmetric; lobule ovate or oblong, 
truncate, angle acute ; underleaves rather large obovate* to 
rotund, deeply bihd. Perianth obovat© compressed, 5 
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plicate, ventral plait narrow, long, decnrrent, dorsal plait 
commonly obsolete. 

Not "differing from Bulejemiia in any positive cnarac- 
ter. Til© two Tasmanian species may bo distinguished by 
the decurrent base of the lobule, the asymmetric leave®, 
and the obovate iinderleaves. 

Clteilolejvunia (junnhina {(U)ft.)^ St. — Dull dark to 
light livid greie-n. Leaves little imbricate divaricate, 0.4 
inni-, broadly ovate, asymmetric, obtuse to subacute, the 
apex incurved; lobule l-3rd as large as the leaf, inflated, 
Carina slightly arcuate, liase decurrent, angle obtusio ; 
underleavos bi'oaclly obovate, hardly twice as broad as the 
stem, shortly bifid, lobes very obtuse, oblong. 

Close to L. pnfcn.v, Lrndh. 

Florentine Valley. West Coast. 

C/iedoIejeii nia irej/uiouiIn'(//ia, St. — Pallid green. 
Leaves imbricate, very concave, broadly ovate, obtuse, 
asymmetric, 1 mm., lobule l-3rd as large as the leaf, nar- 
row ovate', Carina little arcuate, base decuiTenb; under- 
leaves broadly obovate, three times as broad as the stem, 
.l-3rd bifid. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. 

Microlejeunia (Spruce) Jack, et St. 

Small, slender, vaguely branched, forming dense mats. 
.Leaves small remote, lobule half to- nearly as large as the 
leaf inflated ; nnderl eaves small ro'tund, deeply bifid. Per- 
ianth pyriform, 5 keeled. 

The genus is veiy close to JEulejeunia, and often in- 
cluded. 

Microlejninia j'^rimordialis (TauL)^ St. — ^Leaves ovate 
obtuse distant patent, 0. 2-0.4 ram. ; lobule half as large as 
ill© larger leaves, nearly as large as the smaller ones 
strongly inflated; underleaves little broader than the stem 
deeply bifid. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Ida Bay, 

New Zealand. S, America. 

Drepanolejeunia (Spr.), Schtpfn. 

Plants usually minute. I^eaves distant erecto^patent, 
lanceolate with an incurved acute apex, margin often den- 
tate; lobule half as long as the leaf or more, ovate in- 
flated; underleaves bifid nearly to the base, lobes acute 
widely spreading. Perianth pyriform, 5 keeled above, 
keels broad, usually armed. 
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Drepdnoh'jeunia lafitajif^ (Tayh), Sf. — Yellow-brow, 
growing amongst moss and other hepatics on bark. Leaves 
lanceolate acute. 0.4 mm., margin crenulate, cells 18 ; 

lobule ovate, obtuse, inflated as long as the leaf; 
underleaves small, f bifid, one to each alternate leaf. 

Common in forests. 

New Zealand. 

Diplasiolejeunia, Speuce. 

Minute. Lea,ves small rotund, very obtuse, distant; 
Icbnle nearly as large, very obtuse inflated; underleaves 
double the normal number, that is one to each leaf, 
bifid to the base, lobes widely spreading, slender. Per- 
ianth pyriform, smooth, 5 keeled above. 

B( phisiah'jriin-ia hj rati folia {H. et. T .). St. — Very 
slender, creeping amongst other hepatics, yellow. Leaves 
remote, oiLicular, concave, 0.3 mm.; lohiile broadly 
oblong, inflated; upper margin bifid. 

Mt. Field. Mt. Hartz. Cradle Mt., etc. 

OEDEE ANTHOCEEOTALES. 

Gametophyte a decumbent branching dark green, 
membranous or fleshy thallus, with irregular pores on 
the under surface, sometimes also on the upper; ciiticu- 
lar cells mostly small, those of the medulla much larger, 
each cell with a single large simple chloroplast. Sporophyt© 
enclosed in a cylindric involucre, filiform, forming spores 
continuously in basipital succession, opening in two 
valves from above downwards, a persistent co-lumnella is 
present; the wall often possesses well-formed stomata. 
Spores globose, variously sculptured on the free surface; 
rudimentary elators of 1-3 geniculate cells present or in 
few instances perfect spiral elators. 

Anthoceros, L. 

Character sufficiently described above. 


1. Elators long spiral 2 

Elators rudimentary 3 

2. Plant membranous Jofigkpirus 

Plant fleshy carnosus 

3. Spores black echinulate hrotlieri 

Spores yellowish papillate ... ... laevis 
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Antlioceros^ lonfii.yArus^ Carr, ct Fean, — Large, fleshy,, 
dark green, forming a. flat, irregular plate, often 5-10 cnu 
diameter, irregulai’ly lohcd, lobes mostly flabelliforiu with 
thin irregular margins; in the middle 8-12 ccdls thick, 
margin 1-2 cells; surface sometimes wiili few prominent 
glands, otherwise smooth. Involucre 8-15 mm. long, 
1 mm. diam., ileshy, moulli irregularly lobed. Capsule 
2.54 cm. long. Hpores 30 green, veri'uculoso ; elators 
flat, spirally coilecl, 300 not septate. Wall of capsule 
without stomata- 

Slopes of Mt. Wcliingion. 

Anilioeeroti eaenosaoi, Sf. — Large, fleshy, livid to dark 
green. Lobes’ flabclliforni, iiiimerous,, imbricate on sur- 
face and margin, 2-G mm. diam., margin obtuse, very 
irregular, younger portions covered with prominent irre- 
gular glands; 8-10 cells thick. Involucre about 3 mm. 
long, very thick and glandular below, tapering to- an 
irregularly oblique apex. Capsule 1-2 cm. Spores and 
elators as in A. hngkpirm. 

On rotten wood in forests. 

Anthoccrofi. hrotheriy Sf, — Large, often extending to 
5 cm., thin, margin divided into numcroxis small rotund 
lobes, upper surface with numerous erect plates, surface 
smooth; middle about 5 cells thick, lobes ‘2-3 cells, cells, 
large, surface smooth. Involucre about 3 mm. long, mem- 
branous; mouth truncate; capsule 1-3 cm., bearing sto- 
mata; spores black, coarsely echiniilate, 48 / 4 . ; elators 
1-3 celled 80-150 fi., geniculate, but not spiral. 

Kingston. Colebrook. Patrick’s Head 

ivit. Field, etc. 

Anthoceroii Jaeui^i, L . — Dark green, 8-1 o mm. diam.,, 
smooth, divided into broad obovate lobes, margin crenu- 
late; about 8 cells thick in the middle; margin acute. 
Involucre about 3 mm, long, tapering from, a rather bimd 
base; capsule 1-3 cm., bearing stomata; spores greenish- 
yellow, 48 ^a., surface papillate; elators 1-3 celled, SO-ISO* 
geniculate not spiral. 

Stephani considers our form to bo distinct andnam.es 
it A, ermms. 

Kingston, Huon-road. 

Cosmopolitan. 
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Index to Geneka. 


Acolca^ 74 
Acrobc;l]jiis, 83 
Adelaiitluis, 79 
Alicularia, S3 
A n a s t r opli yll iiin , 87 
Aneiira^ GO 
Antliocercs, 141 
Aplo^ia, 81 
Bolantiopsis, 127 
Bazzaiiia, 123 
E'lepharostoma, 121 
Calypogeia, 123 
CepJialcziaj 107 
Cliandonantliiis, 121 
CliilolejeDnia, 139 
Cliiloscy pluis, 101 
Cuspiclaltila, 79 
Diplasolejeuixia, 141 
Diplopliylliuiy, 127 
Drepanolejeiniia, 140 
Eulejeuiiia-j 138 
Fiiiihriaria, 57 
F Oissom broixia, 7 0 ■ 
Frullania,, 133 
GymDomitrmiD, 74 
Herberta, 322 
Hymeijophytuiii, 67 
Isotacliis, 110 
Jameaoaiiella, 80 
Leioscyplius, 107 
Lejexitiia, 138 
Lembidiixiii, 119 


Lcpiccdea, 122 
Lepidolaena, 126 
Lepidozia, 113 
Leptcscypliiis, 107 
Lopbccolea, 88 
Liiniilax'ia, 57 
March ant ia, 58 
Marsupidium, 86 
Mastigobryura^ 123 
Microlejeiniia, 140 
Metzgeria, 65 
Odontosdiisma, 107 
Pallavicinius, 68 
Pla-giocliila, 74 
Psiloclada, 120 
Radxila, 130 
Reboiilia, 56 
Riccia, 54 
Ricciocarpns , 5 5 
Saccogyna, 87 
)Sehisxuaj 122 
Scliistoclxila, 128 
Splienolobxis, 82 
Streplolejeuiiia, 138 
Sympliyogyna, 68 
Symphyoaiiitra, 84 ^ 
Targioiiia, 56 
Treubia, 70 
Triehocolea, 121 
Tyliraanthxis, 84 
Zo'opsis, 110 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By Ealeigm A. Black. 


(Received 27th July, 1916. Read 21st Aiigiisi, 1916. 
Issued separately 31st August, 1916.) 


ChENOPODIUM CATIINATUM, R. Br. 

(Keeled Goose-foot.) 

A much-branched strong-smelling glandular-pubescent 
herb; stems usually decumbent at the base, erect or aiscend- 
ing above, 6-18 in. long. Leaves on. slender petioles ; blade 
variable in size, in. long or more, oblong-lanceolate to 
oblong or ovate-oblong, obtuse, cuneate at the base, sinuate- 
lobed or pinnatifid, rather thick, both surfaces rough, with 
glandular pubescence. 

Flowers small, very copiously produced, in dense 
giomerules, occupying almost all the axils, sometimes elon- 
gated into short, leafy spikes. 

Perianth-segmeaitsi 5, erect, incurved over the fruit, 
more or less glandular-pubescent. Stamen usually 1. 
Utricle small, compressed, erect, the pericarp adherent to 
the seed.’’^ 

This plant was first discovered by the writer at Buck- 
land, on the East Coast, in the autumn of 1912, and later 
on in that year at Rokeby. It is recorded as indigenous 
to all the States of the Commonwealth, including New 
Zealand and New Caledonia, and, no doubt, it is growing" 
elsewhere in Tasmania, but overlooked on account of its 
resemblance to other members chf Cheiiopodiaccae already 
recorded in “Rodway's Tasmanian Flora.'’ The plant on 
both occasions was found growing in arable land of a light, 
loamy character, which circumstance would at first incline 
one to the belief that its seed had been introduced origin- 
ally with agricultural seed from one of the other States or 
New Zealand. If this were so, one would naturally ask 
the question : Why is it not extant in our general farm 
lands, seeing that it produces such an abundance of fertile 
seed, exceeding that of C. album, L., and C. murale, L., 
which are clo-sely related to it, and which are plentiful in 
our cultivated areas, and waste places? As a rule, for a 

of the New Zealand Elora,” by T. P. Cheeseman, F.L.S., 

' P.Z,S. ' 
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variety of reasons, we do not find many of our native 
plants becoming weeds on arable land, but from this 
plant’s vigorous, and copious seed-producing propensity, 
and being able to withstand, unlike many other native 
plants, the drastic treatment meted out to the soil by 
farm implements, it bids fair to become a healthy rival 
to weeds of Continental origin, that farmers have to con- 
tend with, but, being an annual, it calls for no alarm, 
because rotation of crops and thorougli and systematic cul- 
tivation should effectually dislodge it. 

Carex bichenoviana, Boott. 

This sedge was found by the writer in a damp situar 
lion, near the pinnacle of Mt. Direction, in the proximity 
of Bisdon, during the early summer of 1911. Mr. Bodway 
included the description thereof in his ^'Tasmanian Flora,'' 
but added the footnote “Inserted from record only. Doubt- 
ful." The finding of this specimen will now remove the 
doubt. 
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A NEW TASMANIAN BUTTEEFLY AND A LIST 
OF THE KNOWN TASMANIAN SPECIES. 

By G. H. Hardy. 

(Received 14tli August, 1916. Read 2l3t August, 1916. 

Issued sepaiutely 21sfc August, 1916.) 

Oreixenica flynni, sp. iiov. 

Female. Black-brown, Forewing witli ti\ree basal 
spots (consisting of two large spots in the cell, the second 
'being confluent witk the third, situated at the base of 
area la.), and a band of irregular discal spots uniformly 
distant from the basal spots, gold-brown. A band of ir- 
regular subapical spots reaching to vein 3, containing two 
unequal black ocelli, red-brown, and a series of small sub- 
terminal spots, gold-brown. Hiiidwing with a series of 
basal and subtenuinal spots, gold-]m>wii ; discal spois goli- 
brown, and some suffused with red-brown, and a siibtornal 
ocellus black. 

Underside; forewing as in 0. orichora^ but a smaller 
second ocellus is present, and the whitish subterminai spots 
are smaller. Hindwing differs from 0. oricJwra only by the 
smaller whitish spots, and the slightly smaller subapical 
and subtoi'nal ocelli. 

The species is undoubtedly a Tasipanian race of 0. 
ortehora from Victoria, and New South Wales, from which 
the female differs chiefly in the forewing, having the space 
between the basal spots and discal spots uniformly wide. 
Width across wings 29 mm. 

Tlab. Cradle Mountain, Tasmania., 3,00Gft. 1 speci- 

men taken hy Prof. T. T. Flynn, Qiinstnvds, 1915. 

In the same locality Prof, Flynn also took Kvonenim 
ieprea {Ilewit.) and Argynnina tmmanira the 

first being previously only known from Mt. Wellington, 
and the latter from the West Coast. 

The following list contains all the Butterflies known 
to occur in Tasmania. Anaphdeis teutonia is a casual 
visitor to the island, and has been take?a by Mr, P, M. 
LiWer. There are also specimens, evidently caught in 
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Tasmania, inferior in condition, in the Musenm collec- 
tion. 

Neolucia viathewi (MisJc.) occurs in Flinders Island, 
and has not been met with in Tasmania proper. 


Nymphalidae 

Danainae 

Danaida 

petilia Stoll. 

Satyrinae 
Nesoxenica 
leprea Hewit. 
elia W. and L. 
Heteronympha 
Salazar Fruh. 
philerope Bois. 
cor dace Flub. 

Argynnina 

liobartda Westw. 
tasmanica LyelL 
Oreixenica 

lathoniella Westw. 
laranda W. and L. 
dynni sp. nov. 
Xenica 

klngi G-uer. 

Nymph ALIN ae 
Precis 

Yillida Fab. 
Fyrameis 

kershawi McCoy, 
itea Fab. 

Lycaenidae 

Lycaeninae 
Candalides 
acasta Cox. 

Zizina 

labradus Godt. 


Neolucia 

agricola Westw. 
insiilana. W. and L. 
hobartensis Misk. 
inatliewi Misk. 

Luciinae 

Paralucia 

aurifer Blanch. 
Pseudalmenus 

chlorinda Blanch. 

Pieridae 

Anaphaeis 
teiitonia. Fab. 

Papilionidae 

Papilio 

macleayanus Leach, 

Hesperidae 

Tr.^pezitinae 

Trapezites 

gl aliens W. and L. 
Anisynta 

tasmanica Misk. 
Hesperilla 
idothea Misk. 
chaostola Mevr. 
donnysa Hewit. 
cyclospila M. & L. 
Motasingha 

dominula Ploctz. 

Erynninae 
Tax*actrocera 
papyria Bios. 
Padraona 

lascivia Posen. 
Havovittata Latr. 
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THE BlPTEllA-BRAGEYOBRA OE TASMANIA. 

Part III. Families Asilidje, Bombi^lidm. Bmbidm. 
BoLTCHOPODIDM. & BHOMIDjM. 

By Arthur White. 

(Read 14tli Aug, 1916. Issued sej^arately 30Lli Nov., 1916.) 
Family YII. ASILIDiE. 

This family comprises the well-known and universally 
distributed '"Robber Flies,’' so called on aooouiit of their 
piedaceous habits. The speciesi are of medium or large 
sisie, tbe head attached to the thorax by a slender neck; 
front excavated between the eyes, which are separated 
in both sexes ; thorax with well-developed bristlesi; wings 
with the normal venation of the Brachycera, posterior cells 
hve in number, the three basal cells always long. 

The AsUidct are strongly-built predaceous flies, attack- 
ing insects of widely differing orders. I have seen a 
specimen of Asiluii alcMus having as its prey, a dragonfly 
veiy much larger than itself. In Tasmania the species 
are only of moderate size, but on the mainland of Australia 
some very large species occur, one of these^ — Bhelhi^s glmims 
— being one of the largest known diptera. 

The AsilirJre are divided into‘ four subfamilies, which 
are distinguished as follows : — 

1. "'Marginal ceil open, or if just closed then the 

radial vein sharply curved up at its end so as 
to form a blunt end to the marginal cell.'’ (Yer- 
rail) 2 

"Marginal cell closed, and with a short petiole, 
the subcostal and radial veins meeting at an 
almost, equal curve.’' (Yerrall) "" Sf 

2. Alula and hind-angle of wing missing; tax'-sal 

claws very long ; abdomen extremely narrow and 
greatly elongated Leptogastrinse- 

Alula and hind-angl© of wing usually present; 
tapal claws short; abdomen not extremely nar- 
row, and only moderately elongated. Basypogoninse 

3. Third antennal joint with an arista. Asilinse 

Thixd antexxnal joint without either style or arista 

Laphrinse* 
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Subfamily LeptogastrinsB. 

This subfamily, wliicb is nearly allied to' the JDasypo- 
goiiince, is represented in the Australian Eegion by the 
single genus Leptog aster, 

27. Leptogaster, Meig. 

{Gonypes, Latr.) 

Extremely slender elongated fiieis, with long hind legs, 
and greatly elongated tarsal claws. 

Head wider than the thorax. Antennae placed high, 
making the front short, the first and second joints very 
short, and of about equal length, the third longer than 
the first two together, and terminated by an aristadike 
style. Moustache scanty, face long, and broader than 
the front. Thorax somewhat arched and nearly barei; 
twO' presutural and two supraalar bristles present. Abdo- 
men very long and thin. Legs long and thin, the hind 
pair much elongated ; tarsal claws greatly enlarged. 
Wing small, and alvrays shorter than the abdomen, the 
hind-angle quite sloped away, and the alula wanting. 

The species belonging to this genus are, with the pos- 
sible exception of the genus Neoitainus, the most diffi- 
cult to identify of any of the Australian Asilidse. The 
different species resemble one another very closely, and 
further difficulty is caused by the different appearance of 
the two sexes, the female being usually very much the 
larger. After examining a considerable number of species 
from different parts of Australia, I have come to the con- 
clusion that some of the characters usually relied upon for 
distinguishing the different species are really of little 
value. This applies particulaidy to the colouring of the 
thorax and the position of the cross-vein closing the second 
ba.sal cell, characters that vary very much in the same 
species'. The only characters that seem to me of general 
use are the colouring of the legs, the relative length of 
the wings, and the shape of the second submarginal cell 
(the space eiiclosed within the cubital fork), which may 
be either slightly contracted towards the wing margin 
01 * else wide open without any sign of contraction. In a 
former p-aper, '‘New Australian Asilida” (Fap. and Proc. 
Eoy. Soc- Tasm., 1913), I gave a table of the various 
known Australian species. Since then I have had the 
opportunity of ©^mining Walker’s type of L. pedanius 
in the British Museum collection, which Miss Eieardo 
states is the same species as Macquart’s L. genimlata^ and 
I find that this species is apparently identical with L. 
antipoda. Bigot The specie®, therefore, given in my list 
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as L. aMipoda should he L, c/eniculafa (which name has 
priority), whilst that given as L. geniculata is a new species, 
which I now describe under the name L. autmunalu. 

This makes the Tasmanian species at present distin- 
guished five in number. 

Table of the TaH7nanian Species of Lepfog aster. 

1. Hind femora banded; second submarginal cell 

slightly contracted at wing margin. 

Geniculata, Macq. 

Hind femora, not banded; aeconcl submarginal 
cell not in the slightest contracted at wing mar- 
gin. 2 

2. Face, front, back of head, thorax and abdomen 

entirely black Autumnalis, Sp. nov. 

Colouration not entirely black. 3 

3. Hind femora bright orange; wings short. 

iEsTiVA, White. 

Hind femoi'a brown. 4. 

4. Very small species; length of wing 2 5.5-6 mm. 

Always clear. Vernalise White. 

Large species; length of wing 2 9 - 10 mm., usually 
smoky. Fumipennis, White. 

Leptogaster geniculata, Macq. 

Syn. Leptogaster pedaniuSj Walk. 

L, antipoda^ Bigot. 

Face and front white; thorax brown; abdomen brown 
or grey; legs fawn-coloured, the posterior femora with a 
dark brown band ; wings with the second suhmarginal 
cell slightly contracted towards the wing margin. 

Length. Male, 8 mm.; feanale, 10 mm. 

Length of wing. Male, 5 mm. ; female, 7 mm. 

Hah. South Bridgewater. (Also in Victoria and New 
South Wales). 

Female. Face and front white-; moustache white, 
scanty. Eyes closely approximated. Back of head grey. 
Antenna; with the first two joinla dark reddish, third 
black. 'Ihorax brown, indistinctly striped. Abdomen 
brown, with pale segmentations, practically bare. Legs 
fawn-coloured, with knees- very narrowly black; posterior 
femora indMinctly banded with brown, and posterior 
tibiae with apex dark brown; tarsi dark brown, with first 
pint white at the base. Wings shining, tinged with 
brown, the second submarginal cell slightly contracted 
towards the wing margin. 
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Male, No specimen of tlie male is at present known 
from Tasmania, so I take the following' particulars from 
a ’New South Wales speicimen, kindly sent me by Dr. 
Ferguson. It differs from the female in its smaller size 
and darker hind femora, the brown band occupying al- 
most the whole surface, leaving merely a fawn-coloured 
ring towards the apex; the thorax is duller and darker, 
the abdomen grey instead of brown, and the wings com- 
pletely hyaline ; genitalia large, with thin white apical 
hairs, and longer black hairs on either side. 

This species may be recognised without much difficulty 
by the banded posterior femora, and by the second sub- 
marginal cell being slightly contracted towards the wing 
margin, instead of being absolutely wide open, without 
the slightest sign of any contraction, as in the other 
species. 

Of this species I took a single example in the hills at 
South Bridgewater on January 19, 1912. It seems to 
occur much more commonly in Victoria and New South 
Wales. 


Leptogasteb J5STIVA, White. 

Thorax and abdomen olive, the former indistinctly 
striped, all femora bright orange with black knees. 

Length, Male, 10.5 mm. ; female, 13.5 mm. 

Length of wing. Male, 6 mm. 

Ilah. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. Face white, moustache white, scanty. Antennae 
black. Front pale yellowish, .Thorax olive, faintly striped, 
the sides pale grey. Abdomen olive ; first segment with 
a few white bristles on each side. Legs with all femora 
orange, the posterior pair whitish at the base; knees 
black ; anterior and middle tibiae orange, posterfor 
tibife brown, pale at base, and becoming gradually darker 
towards the apex, and bearing a few white bristles: tarsi 
black, the first Joint with basal three-fourths white. Wings 
very short, clear, with black veins. 

Female resembles the male, but is larger; the abdo- 
men has sides and segmenta-tions grey, the grey colour 
encroaching on the second and third segments, in which 
the olive colour is reduced to a dorsal stripe, narrow 
above and broader below. 

* L. cestiva is distinguished from all the other Tasmanian 
species by its bright orange instead of fawn-coloured 
femora, also from all the species except L. vernalu by its 
very small, short wings. 
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This species occursi siomeiwliah spa.ringl}’- amongst long 
grass on greenstone hills. My dates range from January 
12 to February 1. 

Leptogaster vernalis, White. 

A very small, delicate sp‘Ocies, with short wings. Thorax 
brown or grey, striped or unstriped ; abdomen black or 
brown; legs brown, with base of posterior femora and 
tibias whitish. 

Length. Male, 7.5 - 8 mm. ; female; 9-10.5 mm. 

Length of wing. Female; 5.5 - 6 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. Face and moustache white. Antennae black. 
Front pale yellowish. Thorax brownish, with one median 
and two lateral broad binwn stripes, which occupy the 
greater part of the- dorsal surface ; sides' and soutellum 
pale grey. Abdomen black, wnth segment ationsi indistinctly 
paler ; the hrst segment with a few white bristles on 
each side. Legs brown, with knee© darkened ; posterior 
femora and tibise whitish at the base, the latter with 
white bristles'.; tarsi with basal half of hrst joint white, 
remainder brown. Wings very short, clear, veins black. 

Feyiiale much larger than the inalei. Thorax brown, 
indistinctly striped. Abdomen dark olive-brown. 

This specie© agrees with L. mstvva in having very small 
short wings, hut is distinguished from that specie© by 
the brown instead of bright orange- femora, and by its 
smaller size. From the other Tasmanian specie© it ist dis- 
tinguished by its very smaH short wings and small size. 
It most closely resembles clear-winged specimens of 
L. fmmpennh, but in case of doubt the small short wings 
distinguish it. 

L. ver nal is occurs somewhat sparingly amongst long 
grass or settled on low vegetation. My dates range from 
FTovember 9 to Januai’y 12. 

Leptogasteb tomipennis, White. 

A large robust species. Thorax brown with, usually, 
three broad brown longitudinal stripes ; abdomen black, 
with sides and segmentations- grey; femora very dark 
brown; wings large, veins very conspicuous, and usually 
suffused with brown round the small cross-vein. 

Length. Male, 12 mm..; female, 13-15 mm.. 

Length of wing. Female, 9-10 mm, 

G-enerally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
: ■ If e V: ; South : Wales) . • 
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Female. Face yellow or yellowish white ; moustache 
■white j back of head with a row of stiff black bristles. 
AuteiinEe black. Thorax brown, with, usually, three 
very broad, shining, dark brown stripes ; sides grey ; 
scutelluni covered with gre\' toinentum. Abdomen un- 
usually robust, olive.^black, with sides, shoulders of seg- 
ments, and segmentations grey ; first segment with, usually, 
four black bristles on each side, and a few white hairs. 
Legs dark brown, with knees black ; posterior tibise 
whitish at base, with black and white bristles, which vary 
considerably in different individuals; tarsi black, the first 
joint with basal three-fourths yellowish. Wings large, 
veins very conspicuous, the region surrounding the small 
cross-vein usually suffused with brown. 

Male is much rarer than the female. The few specimens 
that I have seen are considerably smaller in size, and have 
the wings smaller and more smoky in appearance. 

Variation. Although this species has typically smoky 
wings, yet specimens may be met with in which the wings 
are perfectly clear; these may represent a distinct species, 
bixt I am unable to find any satisfactory distinction. 
Some specimens have the thorax unstriped. In Victoria 
I have taken a specimen, probably belongiing tO‘ this 
spiecies, which isi only 11 mm. in length, has the thorax 
olivei-brown, and the wings clear. From New South 
Wales, however, Dr. Ferguson has kindly sent me three 
specimens for examination, which are quite typical. 

This species in typical specimens may be easily identi- 
fied by the smokv wings and lar'ge robust size ; in smaller 
specimens with clear wings, however, identification is not 
so easy, and it is necessary to rely on negative characters. 
From L. genieiilata it may he distinguished by the un- 
bancled hind femora; fr'oni L. (estiva by the dark brovm 
instead of orange femora; from L. vernal k by the longer 
wings and larger size; and from L. autumnal is by the 
darker femora, lighter thorax and abdomen, and larger 
size. 

L. fumipennis occurs commonly in the bush, and seems 
tO' be generally distributed. The female is the sex usually 
met with. My dates range from November 18 to Janu- 
ary 18. 


LePTOGASTEE AtJTUMNALXS. Sp. nov. 

Face, front, back of head, thorax and abdomen black, 
■without any sign of lighter colouration; femora and tibise 
fawn-colour, with knees black, the posterior femora with a 
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black longitudinal stripe, extending from the base tO' the 
apetx, on each side; wings of medium length and always 
clear. 

Length. Female, 10 min. 

Length of wing. Female, 7 mm. 

Female. Face, front, and antennsQ black. MoiivStache 
white, scanty. Back of head, thorax, and abdomen black, 
without any sign of lighter colouration. Legs with femora 
and tibiae fawn-coloured, the posterior femora with a 
black longitudinal stripe on each side, extending from, the 
base to the apex, that on the outer side being the broader. 
(In L. gemcnlafa the dark marking on the hind fennora. 
eonsista of a circular band or ring.) Posterior tibise not 
conspicuously paler at the base; tarsi with first joint 
white, remaining joints brown, with apices of all joints 
black. Vv^ings of medium length, always perfectly clear; 
halteresi dull brown. 

This species may be recognised without much difficulty 
by its uniform black colouration. It is an insect of the 
late summer and autumn, and probably does not appear 
on the wing until the other sjiecies of Lej[)fogaiiter are 
over. I have only met with it in the bush at Bagdad,, 
where it frequents low vegetation. My dates range from 
February 13 to March 2. 

Subfamily Dasypogoninse. 

This subfamily is’ numerously represented on the main- 
land of Australia, but in Tasmania only five genera are 
kno'wn to occur. In all these genera the marginal cell 
of the wings is completely open. 

Tdble of the Tasmanian Genera of Bmypogonince. 

1 Abdomen constricted at the base; antennse with 

no very distinct terminal style. 2 

Abdomen not constricted at the base ; antennse 
with a distinct terminal style. 4 

2. Small humpbacked species with bright red thorax. 

0 A B A s A, Macq. 

Larger species, not humpbacked, and thorax not red 3- 

3. Antennse about the same length a.s head, the third 

joint hardly broadened. 

Bbaohybrhopala, Macq. 
Antennae four times the length of head, the third 
Joint conspicuously broadened. 

, Lb Y THU OB o G 0 N, White. 
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4. Fourtli posterior cell closed at some distance above 
tbe wing margin; wings very short. 

Bathypogon, Loew- 

Fourth posterior cell open ; wings long. 

Stenopogon, Loew. 

28. Cab ASA, Walk. 

Small, humpbacked species, with red thorax, and wings 
partly or altogether black. 

Antennae a little long r than the head, the first Joint 
rather longer than the second, the third strap-shaped, 
about twice the length of the first two Joints together, and 
terminating bluntly with out any style or arista. Thorax 
extremely gibbons. Abdomen a little constricted at the 
base. Legs rather slender, with a few thin bristles. Wings 
large, the four posterior cells all wide open. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Cahasa, 

1. Thorax red; abdomen violet-black or greenish- 

black. 2 

2. Wings entirely black. Pulchella, Macq. 

Wings with basal half black, apical half hyaline. 

Bubeithobax, Macq. 

Cabasa pulchella, Macq. 

Syn. Cabasa rufithorax. Walk. 

Thorax red; abdomen violet-black or greenish-black; 
wings entii'ely brownish-black. 

Length. Male and female, 6-9 mm. 

Hab. G-enerally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
Queensland.) 

Male and Female. Face black, with white tomentum at 
sides. Moustache, antennae and front black. Thorax red, 
with a black anterior dorsal stripe, and small black spots 
on shoulders and at base of wings ; scutellum Mack. 
Abdomen violehblack or greenish-black, with segmentations 
marked at the sides with white. Legs black. Wings en- 
tirely brownish-black. 

This species may be easily recognised by its hump- 
backed shape, red thorax, and wholly black wings. It 
is not common, but seems to* be widely distributed in the 
Tasmanian bush. My dates range from January 11 to 
February 15. 

Cabasa rubrithobax, Macq. 

Syn. JDasypogon venno^ Walk, 

Thorax red ; abdomen violet-black or greenish-black ; 
wings with basal half Hack, apical half hyaline. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad. 
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Male. Facie and front black, with grey tomentum ; 
nionstaclie yellowish. Thorax red, with a black anterior 
dorsal stripe, and small black spots on shoulders and at 
base of wingsi; scutellum black. Abdomen violcihblack 
or greenish'black, with a little white pubescence at sides. 
Legs black. Wings with the basal half brownish-black, 
the apical half hyaline. 

This species is at once distinguished fronii 0. 'puhhelJa 
by the wings having only the basal half black, instead 
of being entirely black. 

G. TiihritJwrax appears to be generally rare. I have 
personally only come across a single specimen, which oc- 
curred in the bush at Bagdad on February 13, 1913. 

29. B R A c H Y R Pv H o p A L A, Macq. 

Antennoe about the same length or a little longer than 
the head; abdomen club-shaped; wings either hyaline 
or partly brown or black ; anterior tibiae with a terminal 
curved spine. 

Antennae with the first joint rather longer than the 
second, the third slightly longer than the first two joints 
together, and provided with a. very small style. Thorax 
not gibbous (which distinguishes the genus from Cahum) 
and without a stout spine on each side (which distin- 
guishes it from ClirysQ'pogon). Abdomen club-shaped, but 
difiering much in shape in the different species. Legs 
with scattered bristles, the anterior tibije with a terminal 
curved spine, which is sometimes obscure. Wings with 
the four posterior cells and anal cell open, either hyaline, 
or more generally with brown or black markings. 

Of this genus seven or eight species are known to occur 
in the Australian region, four of which are found in Tas- 
mania, 

TahU of file Tamianian Specks of BrachyrrhypaJa. 

J, Wings dear; abdomen and legs red. Nitibxts, Macq. 

Wing'S partly brown. 2 

2. Wings brown on fore border, remainder hyaline. 

Limbipennis, Macq. 

Wings* brownish, hyaline in centre. 

Fenestrata, Macq. 

Wings with basal half brown, apical half hyaline. 

Bueicornis, Macq. 

Brachyrbhopaea nitibxts, Macq. 

Wings clear; thorax black; abdomen' and legs red. 

LeSagth. Male and female, 14-18 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley; Mount Arthur. 
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Male and female. Pace covered witk bright yellow 
toanentum; moustache consisting of a few long^ yello'vr, 
bristle-like hairs. Antennse red. Thorax black, the 
sides yellow, with yellow bristles. Abdomen, dark reddish, 
Tiniisually slender, and hardly club-shaped. Legs entirely 
red, with jiale red bristles. Wings- large, hyaline, with a 
yellow tinge towards the costal margin. 

This species may be met with in March, flying in the 
bright siunshine with great rapidity, but seems to be 
generally uncommon. 

Brachyrrhopala limbipennis, Macq. 

Syn. Brachyrrhopala maculinervis, Macq. 

Bioctrm tas7nanice, Walk. 

Wings with fore border dark brown, remainder hyaline ; 
thorax black; abdomen reddish-black ; legs red or black, 
the base of tibise usually yellow. A variable species, both 
as regards size and colouration. 

Length. Male and female, 12 - 20 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
Queensland.) 

Male, and female. Face covered wnth yellow tomentum, 
and bearing two black stripes, which are joined above. 
Moustache rather bushy, yellow. Antennse reddish-black, 
the third joint usually the darkest. Front and thorax 
black. Abdomen reddish-black, the ’third and fourth seg- 
mentsi witli narrow pale yellow hind margins. Legs with 
femora and tibiae reddisb-black, the tibiae usually with the 
base yellow; tarsi red or black; bristles of legs black. 
Wings large, the fore border deep brown, carried down 
centrally (at tlie base of the discal cell) in the form of a 
black spot ; remainder of wing hyaline. 

Var latum. An unusually small male taken at Manga- 
lore on October 18, 1914, has a rounded black spot on the 
face, instead of two black stripes, third Joint of antennas 
light red, and legs light red with femora black below. 

This species is easily recognised by the dark fore border 
of the wings. It may be met with commonly frequenting 
flowers in the bush, and seems to be generally distributed. 
My dates range from October 18 to December 26. 

Brachyrrhopala penestrata, Macq. 

Syn. Codula fenestrata, Macq. 

Brachyrrhopala vicforim^ Boder. 

Wings brown, with a hyaline spot in centre, thorax 
black; scutellum red; abdomen a rounded club-shape, 
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black, with yellow bands on the second, third, sixth, and 
seventh segments. 

Length. Male and female, 10 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed. (Also^ in Victoria.) 

MaU and female. Face black, with yellowisih-grey 
tomentium at sides; moustache yellow. Antonnse red. 
I’ront black. Thorax considerably arched, brownish- 
black, with long white hairs; scutellum red. Abdomen 
short, a rounded club-shape (instead of a lengtheiiecl club- 
shape as in JB. nitidiifi and B. limhlpennk), black, with 
yellow bands on posterior margins of the' second, third, 
sixth, and seventh segments. Legs with femora black on 
basal half, red on apical half; tibise red, with apex black; 
tarsi black ; femora and tibice with a few small black and 
red bristles. Wings short, brown, darkest along the costal 
margin, the discal cell and basal half of first posterior cell 
hyaline. 

This species may be easily recognised by the brownish 
wings, with a hyaline spot in centre, and the short abdo- 
men of a rounded club-shape. It seems to be generally 
distributed in the Tasmanian bush, but is not common.. 
My dates range from January 4 to March 3. 

B. fenestrata differs so much from B. nitidus and B. 
1 imhiiyen'ivk in the shape bf the abdomen and much shorter 
wings' that it might well be made the type of a new genus. 
It seems to be nearly ’allied to the genus Godula, but differs 
in having a curved terminal spine on the anterior tibiae;, 
this character, however, in some specimens is difficult to 
make out, and I am somewhat doubtful of its value as- 
a generic character. 

Brachyrrhopala ruficornis, Macq. 

This species is unknown to me, and I take the followings 
particulars from Miss Bicar do’s description. 

Wings with the basal half brown, apical half hyaline ; 
thorax and abdomen black, the latter with yellow bands 
antennas and legs red. 

Length, 6mm. 

Hab. Tasmania and Queensland. 

Face black, with white tomentum; moustache w-hite. 
Front black. Antennae red, a little brown at the apex. 
Thorax black, with scanty yellow tomentum; scutellum 
testaceous. Abdomen black, with yellow bands. Legs red, 
the anterior half of posterior femora and base of inter- 
mediate pair black; anterior tarsi black. Wings with 
basal half reddish-brown, apical half hyaline. 
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30. Erytheopogon, White. (Fig. 26.) 

Ajateniise about four times the length of the head, the 
third joint conspicuously broadened; abdomen long and 
ciub-sliaped, much constricted towards the base; wingis 
large, with all the posterior cells and the anal cell open. 

Face long and fiat, descending in a straight line from 
the aiutennse to the moustache., the latter very small, and 
confined to the oral margin. Antennae placed extremely 
high, projecting horizontally forwards in a line with the 
vertex, about four times the length of the head, the first 
joint twice the length of the second, the third three tinix-^s 
the length of the first and second together, much broader 
than either of them, and terminated by a rounded tip, 
which seems somewhat separated from the rest of the 
joint, although it does not form a distinct style. Thorax 
with shoulders produced into prominent tubercles. Abdo- 
men long and club-shaped, much constricted towards the 
base. Legs with femora practically bare ; tibise with a 
few bristles, the anterior pair with a small and incon- 
spicuous apical curved spine. Wings large, with all the 
posterior cells and anal cell open. 

This genus is nearly allied to Brachyrrho'palay but is dis- 
tinguished by the very much longer antennse. Only one 
species is at present known. 

Erythropogon ichneumonipoemis, White. (Fig. 26.) 

Thorax black ; abdomen with basal half red, apical half 
reddish-black, fourth ^ segment with a white tomentose 
spot on either side; legs yellowish-red; antenna with the 
first two joints red, third black. 

Length. Male, 15 mm.; female, 13-17 mm. 

Hab. Southern and northern Tasmania, also in Victoria. 



Fig. 26. Head of Brythropogon ichneumo7iiformis, 

Male, Face red-brown, with a few scattered white 
hairs; moustache composed of a few pale golden bristles. 
Front black. Antenna with the first two joints red, 
third black. Thorax black, without bristles, but with a 
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little white pubescence at sides, especially posteriorly; 
scutelliini red-brown without either bristles or pubescence. 
Abdomen with the three first segments red, remaining seg- 
ments reddish-black. Legs yellowish-red, the posterior 
pair slightly the darkest; 2 >osterior tibiae with white 
bristles. Wings yellow-brown, with all the jeosterior cells 
and anal cell open, though the fourth posterior is 
slightly, and the anal considerably, contracted on the 
wing margin. 

Female resembles the ma^e very closely, but the thorax 
is slightly browner, and the fourth abdominal segment 
bears a white tomentose spot on each side. 

Variaiion. A male bred by Mr. Spry from material 
obtained at Fern Tree Gully, Victoria, is only 11 mm. in 
length, and has the wings with basal two-thirds brig;lit 
golden yeiloiw, ajoical third hyaline. 

E. ichnenmmiiform'm is widely distributed in the Tas- 
manian bush, where it may be found resting on low vege- 
tation, but it is by no means a common species. My dato 
rang© from Febimary 9 to March 3. 

31. B AT HYPO GO N, Lo'CW. (Fig. 27.) 

Ab'doanen longer than the wings, not constricted ati the 
base; wings very short, the fourth j)Osterior cell closed at 
some distance above the wing margin, the vein closing it 
almost in a line with that closing the discal cell. 

Face with a large centre tubercle, which is covered with 
a large bushy moustache, reaching almost to the antennse. 
Antennas a little longer than the head, the first joint about 
twice the length of the second, the third about twice the 
length of the first and second together, and terminated, by a 
distinct pointed style. Thorax rather long, very bristly 
pO'Steriorb/ ; scutelluni wdth marginal bristles. Abdomen 
long and fairly stout, not in the least club^sha 2 >ed or in 
any way constricted at the base, the sides either bar© or 
with short bristly hairs*; genitalia of male large and pro- 
minent. Legs stout and bearing long bristles. Wings 
remarkably short ; the fourth posterior cell closed at some 
distance above the wing margin, the vein closing it almost 
in a liii© with that closing the discal cell ; the other pos- 
terior cells open ; anal cell closed. 

T^ species belonging to this, genus occur settled on the 
grpund in dry situations. I have noticed a specimen of 
having as its prey a moth as' long as itself. 
Ih'Th^hranip, ^ species;' are knorm to oocur. 
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Table of the Tasmanian Species of Bathypogon. 

1. Moustache yellow; antennfe entirely black; 

bristles of thorax, scntellnnij and tibiee yellow. 

Bbachypterus^ Macq. 

2. Monstaclie white; first Joint of antennas red; 

bristles of thorax, sciitelliim, and tibiae black. (A 
blacker and more slender species.) 

ISfiGPJNUs, Eicardo.. 

Bathypogon bbachyptebus, Macq. 

Moustache yellow; antennae entirely black; thorax 
deep brown, whitish at sides; abdomen deep brown, with 
bright golden -yellow pubescence; femora black above, red 
beneath ; tibice black or red ; bristles of thorax, scntelliim,. 
and tibia3, yellow. 

Length. Male and female, 18-20 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 



Male and female. Face and front yeilowish-gi'ey j 
moustache either wholly 3^611 ow or black above and yellow 
below. Antenna} black. Thorax deep brown, with one 
broad or two narrow anterior dai’k brown stripes; sides 
and twO' shoid posterior stripes yellowish-white; posterior 
bristles long, yellow; bristles of scutellum yellow. Abdo- 
men deep brown, with golden-yellow pubescence, which is 
longest on the posterior outer margins of each segment. 
Legs with femora black above, red beneath, covered with 
dense, long, wish-white hairs; tibiae red or black, 
ccvere*d with yellowish pul'jescence, and bearing long yel- 
low bristles. Wings varying in tint from light grey to 
yellow-brown. 

This species somewhat resembles E. nigrinus, but is a 
more robust and more brightly coloured species; the 
moustache is bright yellow instead of white, and the bristles 
on the thorax, scutellum, and tibise are yellow instead of 
black. 

B. hrachypfertis occurs commonly at Mangalore, and 
though apparently local, is probably widely distributed in 
Tasmania. It also occurs in Victoria, Eew South Wales, 
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iind Queensland. My dates' range from January 4 to 
February 15. 

Bathypogoi^t nigbinus, Eicarclo. 

Moustaciie white, with a few black bristles above; an- 
t entice with first joint reid, second and third black ; thorax 
deep brown, white at sides; abdomen brownish-black; 
femora black above, red beneath ; tibise reddish ; bristles 
^01 thorax, scutelluni, and tibijB black. 

Length. Male and female, 13-18 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male and female. Paco reddish, covered with white’ 
tomentum ; front brown. Antenme with first joint red, 
.second and third black. Thorax deep brown, indistinctly 
.striped, the sides white ; bristles and bristles of scutelluni 
black. Abdomen brownish- black, almost bare, but with 
.a little depressed yellowish-white pubescence. Legs with 
femora black above, red beneath, bearing sparse white 
pubescence; anterior tibise red, posterior black, bristles 
hlack, but with a few white bristles at extreme apex; tarsi 
black. Wings hyaline or tinged with brown, particularly 
at apex. * 

Yariation. Tasmanian specimens show little variation, 
but a female from Victoria has the tibiae yellow-brown. 

This is a more slender and generally blacker species than 
B. hrachypferm. It may be recognised at once by the 
bristles of the thorax, vscutellum, and tibiae being black 
instead of yeillow% and by the first antennal joint being 
red instead of black. 

B. nigrinus may be met with settled on the ground in 
-sandy places. It occurs sparingly during the month of 
January. 

32. Stenofogon, Loew. 

{Gonioscelis^ Schin.) 

Face very narrow; abdomen much elongated, but not 
-ccnstricted. at the base; wings large, the fourth posterior 
cell open. 

Face very narrow, the narrowest part being at the 
base of the antennae ; moustache long and bushy. Antennse 
a little longer than the head, the first joint kbout twice 
the length of the second, the third about equal in length 
to the fii*st two together, and provided with a short 
blunt style. Thorax long and hairy, with lateral and 
posterior bristles; scutellum with weak marginal bristle®. 

elongated, and, in dried specimens, much 
co?#tj>ressed laterally, hut not constricted at the base. Legs 
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powerful ; femora and tibiae with nunleroiis strong bristles. 
Wings large and broad, either hyaline or tinted with brown 
or yellow, but without any definite markings ; first pos- 
terior cell (in Australian species') wide open ; fourth 
posterior cell open, bnt constricted on the wing margin ; 
anal cell closed on the wing margin or very slightly open. 

The species belonging to this genus, like those of 
Batliypogon, are strong, predaceous insects ; their habits, 
however, are somewhat different, as, instead of settling on 
the ground, they frequent low vegetation. I have noticed 
a specimen of S. eloncjatus having as its prey a specimen 
of the March Fly, Tahanifs microdunta. 

Steno pagan is represented in Tasmania by the single 
species S, eJongatus, which also occurs commonly on the 
A nstral i an main 1 and . 

Stenopogon ELOiVGATus, Macq. 

Syn. JJasi/jjof/on flavlfacief^^ Macq. 

D. digentia, Walk. 

JD. lanatus, Walk. 

B. tlialpnis. Walk. 

B. agave, Walk. 

Stenopogon fratern'm, Bigot. 

The above synonymy is given on the authority of Miss 
Ricardo, who has examined both Walker's and Macquart's 
types. 

Moustache bright yellow; thorax black, with yellow 
tom eri turn at sides; abdomen black, with yellow side 
stripes ; femora red and black or yellow and black ; tibiss 
red or yellow; tarsi black; bristles of femora, tibiae, and 
tarsi black ; wings hyaline or tinged with brown. 

Length. Male, 17-23 mm. ; female, 20 - 25 mm. 

Hab, (renerally distributed. (Also in Yictoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia.) 

Male and female. Face yellow; moustache bright yel- 
low ; beard pale yellow. Antennae black, the first two 
Joints with long black hairs. Front black; back of head 
with long black hairs. Thorax black, with yellow tomen- 
tum on shoulders and at sides; dorsum bearing dense 
black hairs ; bristles at sides yellow ; scutellmn with a num- 
ber of weak black marginal bristles. Abdomen black, 
shining, with yellow side stripes and pale yellow pube- 
scence. Legs with femora red and black, or yellow 
and black, the anterior pair with basal two-thirds black, 
ipaiddle pair with basal third black, posterior pair with 
basal half black, remaining portions of all femora red or 

N 
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yellow; knees black; tibiie varying in colour from light 
yellow to red ; tarsi black ; bristles of femora, tibiie, and 
tarsi black, although a few yellow bristles may sometimes 
be present. Wings hyaline or tinged with brown ; fourth 
posterior cell open, but coutracted at the wing margin 

about half its breadth ; anal cell almost, but not (juite, 
closed. 

Variation, A female taken at Eellerivc differs consid- 
erably from the type; the femora are entirely black, the 
bristles of the femora yellow, of the tibiae and tarsi red, 
moustache pale yellow, and t-omentum on thorax, and abdo- 
minal side-stripes, white. This specimen may possibly 
represent a distinct species, but I think that it is probably 
only a variety of elonr/afu.s, 

iS, elonyatu^ is a common insect, and seems to be distri- 
buted over almost the whole of Australia. It may usually 
be met with settled on low vegetation. M.y dates range 
from January 1 to February 13. 

Besides the foregoing, the twO' following species, l)a>iypn- 
ijon albonotatus, 3£arq., and Da^ypoifoib ni<jrinii^, 
3Iacq., originally described from Tasmania, arc stated by 
Miss Eicardo to be of doubtful position. D. alhonofatuft is 
described as having a long, slender, black abdomen, with 
white spots at sides of second to fifth segments ; legs red , 
wings hyaline, a little yellowish at base and on fore border. 
Length, 16 mm. 1). nigrmm is described as black, the 
fifth and sixth abdominal segments with testaceous seg- 
mentations ; legs red and black ; wings dark brown, witli 
base hyaline. Length, 10 mm. 

Subfamily Laphrinse. 

Of this subfamily eight genera have been recorded from 
the Australian region, but of these only one, Laphrla^ is 
known to occur in Tasmania. 

33. L A p H R I A, Meig. 

Large robust ffiee, usually shining bluedffack or violet in 
colour. Moustache large and busliy, and not confined to 
the oral opening ; legs strong and hairy ; anterior tibi« 
without a curved spine at apex; wings with first posterioi^ 
cell open, fourth posterior cell, closed at some distance 
above the wing margin, anal cell closed close to the wing 
margin. 

Face with a distinct facial knob; moustache large and 
bushy. Antennse rather longer than the head, first joint 
about three times the length of the second, third joint 
a little longer than the first and second together, and, in 
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Australian species, somewliat expanded, but differing in 
shape in each species. Thorax with dense pubescence, 
scutellum with long marginal hairs. Abdomen either long, 
narrow, and almost parallel-sided, or else broad, and 
ovate, with dense lateral pubescence, but with no distinct 
side bristles except in one mainland species {L. cl avatar 
White.) Legs strong and very hairy; femora frequently 
thickened, and hind tibise conspicuously bowed. Wings 
either hyaline, brown, or grey, but without any distinct 
markings ; first posterior cell open, fourth closed at some 
distance above wing margin, anal cell closed close to the 
wing margin. 

The species belonging to this genus occur in the bush, 
where they may be found settled on logs or on the leaves 
of shrubs. Three species have been described from, Tas- 
mania, but of one of these (Z. niveifacies) no specimen 
seems Lo be known. 

Tcthle of the Ta^manlaci Spexies of Laphria. 

1. Colouring of abdomen and tibiae blue-black or 

violet according to the angle of light. 2 

2. Femora entirely violet. Niveifacies, Macq. 

Anterior and middle femora violet, posterior 

femora with basal half orange, apical half violet. 

Telecles, Walk. 

All femora with basal two-thirds orange, apical 
third violet. Eufifemorata, Macq. 

Laphria telecles, Walk. 

Abdomen narrow and almost parallel-sided; colouiung 
of thorax, abdomen, and tibiss shining blue-black or violet; 
anterior and middle femora., and apical half of posterior 
femora, blue-black or violet, basal half of posterior femora 
bright orange. 

Length. (Tasmanian specimens.) Male, 14-18 mm.; 
female 12 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Pi-obably generally distributed.) 
Also in Victoria, New Soufh Wales., and Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Male. Face covered with white hairs, except at the 
facial tubercle, which bears a dense, bushy moustache of 
long black hairs ; beard white. Front black, with long 
black hairs bordering the eyes on either side. Antenn®e 
black, the first two joints bearing long black hairs. Thorax 
shining blue-black or violet, with white or pale yellow 
shoailder-spots. Abdomen almost parallel-sided, blue- 
black or violet, with soft white or yellow side-pubescence, 
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and white side-spots on the posterior angles of the second 
to fifth segments; genitalia large, black, and bearing long 
black hairs. Legs stont, ’with dense, long, black pube- 
scence, the posterior femora swollen, and posterior 
tibiee curved; anterior and middle femora, and apical 
half of posterior femora, blue-black or violet, basal half 
of posterior femora orange; all tibiae blue-black or violet ; 
tarsi black. Wings brown, but with the base more or less 
■clear. 

Female lesenihles the male very closely, but the wings 
are hyaline. 

This species may he easily distinguish ed from L. riiiife- 
niorata by having only the posterior, instead of all the, 
femora, partly orange, and by the narrower abdomen. 

L. telecles occurs not uncommonly in the bush, usually 
settled on dead wood near the ground, but sometimes om 
tree-trunks. My dates range from Decembeir 17 t® 
March 1. 


LxVPHeia rufifemoeata, Macq. 

Abdomen broad, flattened, and somewhat ovate; thorax 
dull black; abdomen, tibiie, and apical third of all femora 
.shining blue-black or violet, basal two-thirds of all femora 
orange-. 

Length. (Tasmaaiian specimens.) Female, 14 - 18 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
Also in New South Wales and Western Austi'alia. 

Female. Face black, covered at sides with white or yel- 
low pubescence; facial tubercle black, bearing a bushy 
black moustache; beard white. Fr'ont black, with long 
black hairs bordering the eyes on either side. Antennas 
black, the third joint expanded. Back of head with long 
black hairs jutting out on each side beyond the eyes. 
Thorax dull black, with two faint grey median stripes and 
yellowish-white shoulder-spots; scutellum with a fringe ot 
remarkably long yellow hairs. Abdomen broad, flattened, 
and somewhat ovate, shining blue-black, or violet, with 
pale yellow side-puh-esoence , and yellowish-whit© side-spots 
on posterior angles of second tO' fifth segments, that on the 
fifth segment being very small and mconspicuoua. Legs 
stout and bearing very long pubescence, which is black 
on the black pjortions, orange on the orange portions; 
tibise curved, and without an.y distinct bristles; all femora 
with basal two-thirds bright orange, apical third blue^black 
or violet; tibiae blue-black or violet; tarsi black. Wings 
With veins suffused - broadly with brown, 

specimens of Z. rufifemorata that I have met 
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with are females, so I am unable tO' give a description of 
the male. The females occur not uncommonly in the bush 
©n high ground ; they may be found settled on logs or on 
the leaves of shrubs. My 'dates range from J anuary 1 8 to 
February 13. 

Laphrxa niveifacies, Macq. 

Thorax and abdomen violet-black, with blue, violet, and 
green reflections, legs violet, wings half brown. 

Length. Female, 8 mm. 

Hab. '‘‘Tasmania.’’ 

This species is quite unknown to me, and Miss K-icardo 
states that the type appears to' be lost. Should any speci- 
mens come to hand they should be easily distinguished by 
the wholly violet legs. 

Subfamily AsilinsB. 

Of this si.ibfamily five genera have been recorded from 
Tasmania, whilst another — Dysmachus — is now added. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Asilinm 

1. Style of antennse feathered. Ommatius, Wied. 

Style of antennae not feathered. 2 

2. Wings with three submarginal cells. 

Promachus, Loew. 
Wings with only two submarginal cells. 3 

3. Lower branch of cubital fork ending in or above 

the wing- tip ; ovipositor with a conspicuous cir- 
clet of spines. Proctacanthus, Macq. 

Lower branch of cubital fork ending well below 
the wing-tip, 4 

4. Thorax with long bristles from front to back. 

Dysmachus, Loew. 

Thorax with short bristles anteriorly, long pos- 
teriorly. 5 

i. Ovipositor very long and laterally compressed. 

N E 0 1 T A M u s, Ost-Sack. 
Ovipositor short and conical. A s i l u s, L. 

34. 0 M M A T I u s, Wied. 

Antennse feathered; face with a tubercle; costal margin 
of wings frequently inflated in the male; ovipositor small 
and inconspicuous and not laterally compressed. 

Heiad distinctly broader than the thorax; face with a 
tubercle ; moustache either scanty or bushy, frequently 

csovering the greater parb of the face. Antennae with all 
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three joints short, the third bearing a feathered aristifoaiil 
style, which is quite twice the length of the three anteinnal 
joints together. Thorax almost bare anteriorly, but with 
long hairlike bristles posteriorly. Abdomen narrow and 
almost parallel-sided, the sides either bare or with short 
bristles; genitalia of male large and prominent; ovipositor 
small and not laterally compressed. Legs either long or 
of medium length, furnished with weak jo ri sties. Wings 
with a normal venation; costal margin in the male either 
simple or inflated, and wings in both sexes sometimes rilled 
anteriorly ; cubital fork long and embracing the wing-tip. 

Some of the smaller species belonging to this genus are 
difficult to identify. In cases of doubt some assistance will 
bo afxorded by noticing the bristlesi of the seutellum, which 
in some species are only two in numhei^ whilst in othei’S; 
they form a complete fringe. 

Table of the Tcmvanian Specie.^ of Ommatma, 

1. Wings from the middle to the tip brown, the base 

and posterior margin hyaline. Levis, Sp. nov. 

Wings entirely hyaline. 2 

2. Legs largely reddish-yellow; wings without any 

inflation in either sex; bare species. 

Dimidiates, Macq. 

Legs black ; wdngs slightly inflated in male; hairy 
species. Piloses, Sp. nor. 

Ommaties dimidiates, Macq. 

Some doubt attaches to the identification of this species. 
Miss Bicardo* states that the type appears to be lost, so our 
only means of identification is Macquart’si desicription. The 
type, a female, was from Tasmania. In Tasmania I have 
not met with any specimen agreeing with Macquart's de- 
sciiption, but from New Sbuth Wales, Dr. Ferguson haa 
kindly sent me four specimens for examination which agree 
with the description fairly well. I therefore propose to 
describe these specimens here, under Macquart’s name of 
dimidiatm. 

Abdomen and thorax black, with grey or brown tomen- 
tum, and whitish shoulder-spots; femora and tibiae red- 
dish-yellow, the former with black stripes or spots above*, 
which vary greatly in extent in diflerent specimens; wing® 
entirely hyaline, and without any sign of inflation in either 
sex. 

Length. Male, 9 mm. ; female, 7 mm. 

BUb. Described from Tasmania, but at present only 
known to occur in New South Wales. 
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Male. Face pale brown. Moustache scanty, consisting 
of snow-white hairs, with about six isolated black hairs 
above; beard white. Antennse black. . Front brown. 
Thorax black, with brown tomentum and whitish shoulder- 
spots ; anterior half bare, posterior half with a few black 
bristles ; sciitellum almost bare, but with two very weak 
marginal black bristles. Abdomen black, with grey tomen- 
tiun, almost bai^e, but wdth short white side-bristlesi on 
posterior margins of each segment; genitalia orange or 
black. Legs with femora reddish-yellow, with a black 
stripe above, that on the posterior pair sometimes reduced 
to an elongated spot, but the shape and extent of these 
black markings subject to great variation; tibise reddish- 
yellow, with apex black ; tarsi with first joint yellow, re- 
maining joints black ; the femora are almost bai'e, but 
have weak white bristles below, and one or two black ones 
near the apex cibove; tibia with a few^ scattered black, and 
one or two white, bristles. Wings entirely hyaline, rilled, 
but without any sign of inflation. 

Feinale resembles the male very closely, but is rather 
more robust in shape, and the legs may be a little darker. 

This species is readily recognised by the colouring of the 
legs, which, even in dark specimens, have at least the lower 
half of the femora, and a lai^ge part of the tibi^, reddish 
yellow; by its small size, and h37’aline wings without any 
sign of infiation in either sex. As stated above, its occur- 
rence in Tasmania is still open to some doubt. 

Ommatius pilosus, Sp. nov. 

A very hairy species. Thorax and abdomen black, the lat- 
ter witii grey segmentations ; legs black with reddish knees ; 
anterior and middle tibiae with long white hairs, the middle 
tibiee also bearing extremely long black hairs, and hair- 
like bristles, on the inner side ; wings hyaline, slightly in- 
flated in the male. 

Length. Male, 11 mm.; female, 10.5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Also in South Australia.) 

Male. Face black, covered with grey tomentum,; 
moustache bushy, black above, yellow below. Front black, 
with yellowish tomentum. Antennae black. Thorax black, 
indistinctly striped, with grey tomentum on shoulders and 
at sides, the whole bearing stiff black hairs, which are 
short anteriorly, long posteriorly; scutellum black, fringed 
with numerous very long, weak, white, upturned bristles. 
Abdomen black, with grey segmentations, the sides with 
dense white pubescence. Legs black, with the knees red- 
dish, both femora and tdhi'se sometime appearing a little 
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reddish beneath; anterior coxse with a pencil of stiff black 
bristles ; all femora with abundant long’ white pubescencev 
the posterior pair with a few black bristles below ; anterior 
and middle tibia: with long white pubescence, tlie middle 
tibiae also bearing extremely long black hairs, and hair- 
like bristles, on the inner side ; posterior tibia: with black 
bristles ; tarsi black, with black bristles, which are particu- 
larly long on the anterior and middle pairs; tlic fi'ont tarsi 
also bear abundant white pubescence. Wings entirely 
hyaline, rilled, and with the costal margin slightly inflatecL 

Female resemhles the male, but differs in having the 
moustache' black and white, instead of black and yellow, 
the reddish colour of the knces^ slightly extended on the 
hind tibiae, and wings with costal margin no't inflated. 

This species may be distinguished from 0. dlmidiatu>i 
by its black, instead of reddish-yellow, legs, and by its 
more hairy body and legs; from 0. Jevi^ by its hyaline 
wings. Of the various described mainland species, the 
only one with which it could be confused is 0. queemlamdu 
Ricard. 0 ^ from which it is distinguished by the slightly 
inflated wings in the male, and by the wholly black tibiae. 
The other mainland species are all very much larger in- 
sects, 

0. filosm occui’s- sparingly in the bush, where it may bo 
found settled on the dead twigs of small trees. Time of 
occurrence, January. I have also taken a spefcinien at Aid- 
gate, South Australia. 

OmMATIXJS LEVIS, Sp'. nov. 

Thorax, abdomen, and legs black ; wings with basal half 
hyaline, apical half brown with hyaline hind-margin, and 
not inflated in either sex. 

Length, Male, 11 mm. 

Hab. Launceston, 

Male, Face black ; moustache of long white hairs, with 
a few black ones above, two of these being extremely long. 
Front black. Antennae brownish-black. Thorax black, 
with a little grey tomentum on shoulders and at sides, the 
whole covered sparingly with black bristles, which are very 
short anteriorly, long posteriorly ; scutelluin black, fringed 
with numerous weak white bristles. Abdomen black, with 
white hairs at sides. ' Legs black, the tibiae tinged witli 
rusty, brown ; femora with white pubescence ; tibiae with 
black 'bristles; tarsi with black bristles. :Wings 
with ba^al half hyaline, , apical half brown with hyaline 
hindViaar^ ; the wings are rilled but not inflai^. 
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Tliis specieisi is distingnisiied from all the other Anstrar 
lian species of Ommatius by having the wings partly brown 
and partly hyaline. Only a single specimen is at present 
known ; it was taken by Mr. Hardy at Laimceston on 
January 25, 1914. 


35. P E o M A c H u s, Loew. 

{Bactria^ Meig. Tejlejoneura, Bondi. Triipcmea, 

Abdomen conical, somewhat hairy, and longer than 
the wingS'; legs rather strong but not stout; claw^s of tarsi 
pointed; c«vipositor without a circlet of spines; wings with 
three submarginal cells, the veinlet dividing the second 
and third submarginal cells situated directly above the 
s^econd posterior cell ; first posterior ceU closed or open ; 
fourth posterior and anal cells closed. 

The only other Australian genus having three submar- 
ginal cells is Philodicm, WalJc., in which the veinlet divid- 
ing the second snhmarginal (or cubital fork) cell and the 
third submarginal cell is situated directly above the discal 
cell, so that whereas in PronmcJius the second suhmarginal 
cell is much shorter than the third, in Philodicus the re- 
verse of this is the case. 

One species of Promachus was described by Macquart 
from Tasmania, but no specimen seems now to be known. 

Peomachxjs tasmanensis, Ma.cq. 

This species was described as ashy-grey; abdomen with 
dorsal black spots; moustache yellow; antennas and legs 
black ; tibiae testaceous. 

Length. Male, 20 mm. 

PI ah. ^‘Tasmania.” 

36, P K o c T A c A isf T H u s, Macq. 

(A canfhodelpMa, Bigot,) 

Wings with the lower branch of the cnbital fork curving 
upwards and ending in or above the wing-tip; upper 
branch often with a recurrent bend or rudimentary vein- 
let; first posterior cell wide open; fourth posterior and 
anal celk closed. Abdomen conical and much longer thaai 
the wings; ovipositor with a conspicuous circlet of spines. 

Of this genus two gpedes have been described from the 
Australian region; on© of these, P, durviUei, Macq., is 
given by Macquart as from New South Wales, but Mi^ 
Bicardo state that the type is from Tasmania. 
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Peoctacanthhs dtthvillki, Macq. 

Tills S'p 6 ci '69 is d. 0 scrib'©d.. as liaviu^ IjIig tlioiax lilackisli, 
wit'll yGillow p'iib'6SCGiiC6 and. tiirGG black sti ipcfe , abdoiiiGii 
sliiiiing black witli blue reflections; femora black, tibi« 
reddish, with reddish bristles. 

Length. Female, 18 mm. 

37. Bysmachus, Lw. 

Thorax bearing long bristles from front to ba,e;k ; mou- 
stache large and bushy; abdomen with lateral ]>risties. 

Face somewhat projecting; moustache large and busily. 
Antenna with the third joint usually elliptical, but in th@ 
Australian sp'Oeies elongated and almost linear. Thorax 
bearing long dense bristles from front to back; abdomen 
with lateral bristles; genitalia of male large; ovipositor 
of the female with the end lamellae wedged-in. Legs stout, 
bailor and bristly, the bristles on the tibiae unusually long. 
Wings with the normal venation of Asilus. 

Bymimhm is represented in the Australian region by 
a single species, D. rudis, Walk, which does not seem quite 
typical of the genus. 

Dysmachus budis, Walk. 

Thorax grey-brown, with two" darker centre stripes ; 
abdomen grey-brown, with hind-margins, of segment* 
white ; legs black, with base of tibise and base of first tarsal 
joiint reddish; wings brownish o-r hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 12 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably gienerally distributed.) 

Male. Face grey; moustache large and bushy, reach- 
ing nearly to the antennse, black, with a few white hairs 
below. Antennas black, the first joint twice the length of 
the second, the third longer than the first two joints to- 
gether, and bearing a thin style. Tliorax grey-brown, witli 
two darker centre-stripes, and suffused interrupted side- 
stripes, the whole bearing long black biistles, which de- 
scend mane-likei to the front margin; scutellum with, two 
long black terminal bristles. Abdomen grey-brown, with 
hind-margins of segment^' white, and black lateral bristles ; 
genitalia black, large and prominent. Legs black, the 
base of tibise and of first tarsal joint reddish ; all joints 
bearing black bristles, those on the tibise being; e&'pecially 
long. Wings usually bro-wnish, but sometinaes hyaline. 

. Female resembles the male very closely, but the abdomeai 
is produced into a laterally-flattened ovipositor, resembling 
Nemtamus, though shorter than in most spemes of 
that genus. 
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D. ruclis is a common species in the early springtime. 
It. occurs settled on stones and in similar situations. My 
dates range from September 13 to November 9. It also 
occurs in Victoria and New South Wales. 

38. Neoitamus, Ost-Sack. 

(Itamns, Loeiv.) 

Ovipositor very long and laterally compressed; bristly 
hairs, of thorax short anteriorly, long posteriorly. 

Head somewhat projecting; moustache bushy, but not 
nearly reaching to the antennse. Antennae slender, a little 
longer than the head, the first joint two or three times 
the length of the second, the third about equal to, or a 
little longer than, the first two together, cylindrical, and 
provided with a thin style. Thorax with short bristles 
anteriorly, long posteriorly ; scutellum with two or four 
marginal bristles. Abdomen long and narrow, with or 
without weak side-bristles; genitalia of male large, and 
differing in shape in almost every species; ovipositor of 
female very long and laterally compressed, and apparently 
including the sixth and seventh abdominal segments. Legs 
■of medium length, all joints bearing bristles. (In the 
Paijearetic species of this genus the tibize are extensively 
bright orange, but this is rarely the case with the Aus- 
tralian species.) Wings with the normal venation of 
AeihtSf frequently rilled, but never infiated. 

A'eoitajfuif; is one of the most difficult of the Australian 
genera. It contains a large number of closely-allied 
species, which can only be distinguished with difficulty, 
the difficulty being incre'ased by the fact that the same 
species is liable to vary considerably according to the part 
of Australia in which it occurs. Of the seven known Tas- 
manian species two appear to be peculiar to the island, 
whilst the other five occur also on the Austrahan main- 
land. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Weoitamus. 
i. Femora entirely black. ' 2 

Femora black above, red, brown, or yellow be*- 
neath. (Small brownish species.) 6 

Tibise entirely black; abdominal segmentations 
yellow, Flaviginctxjs, White. 

Tibiae always partly red, brown, or yellow. 3 

3. Scutellum with four marginal bristles, which are 
usually yellow, but sometimes bla<i; thorax 
with one broad median stripe ; large species. 

' Hyalxpennis, Eicardo. 
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Scuteiluin with only two marginal bristles. 4 

4. Wings suffused with brown at ape^x of sQCond 

basal cell, at anterior cross-vein, and at base of 
cubital fork; bristles of abdomen black; mou- 
stache of female almost entirely white.. 

Caliginosus, White. 

Wings hyaline or evenly shaded; moiistaolie of 
female largely black. b 

5. Second posterior cell of wings bread and not con- 

tracted; front tibiae largely red; bristles of ab- 
domen white; ovipositor very long; summer 
species. V ulg at ns , White. 

Second posterior cell of wings conspicuously con- 
tracted at a short distance from the wing-mar- 
gin ; front tibiae blackish ; abdomen practically 
bar© ; ovipositor unusually shoi't ; late autumn 
species. Abbitus, Sp. nov. 

6. Thorax with 'one broad median stripe ; posterior 

thoracic bristles white. G-raminis, White, 

Thorax with two median stripes; all thoracic 
bristles black. Brunneus, White. 

Besides the above species, fraf emits, Mcmj, has been 

described from Tasmania; this species T am unable to dis- 
tinguish unless it is the same as A. hijalipemus, Eicardo, 
which in Tasmanian specimens frequently lias the wings 
shaded with brown, and like N, fraternuis has four scutel- 
lar bristles. 


Neoitamtjs flavicinctus, White. 

Thorax black with yellow stripes; abdomen black, with 
segmentations yellow, more distinct in female than in the 
male;^ legs jet-black; posterior tibiae and fix'st joint of 
posterior tarsi with short, thick, ruddy pubescence on their 
inner sides ; wings tinged with brown, darkest towards the 
tips. 

Length. Male, 13.5 mm, ; female (including oviposi- 
tor), 15 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. .Face covered with golden tomentum. Front 
black. Moustache large and bushy, black. Antennse 
bi^k, the first and second joints with black bristles, the 
third joint scarcely longer than the first two togethei. 
Thorax mth two black median stripes, divided by a thin 
yellow line, and bordered outwardly with yellow; sides 
of dormm broadly bl^k, bordered with yellow below; 
scuteltum yellowish, with numerous long marginal black 
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and yellow hairs. Abdomen black, with segmentation® 
vellow, and bearing yellow pubescence ; genitalia, large and 
proiniiient wnth black pubescence. Legs jet-black, with 
abundant black bristles and pubescence; posterior tibise 
and first joint of posterior tarsi with, in addition, short 
ruddy pubescence, which is especially conspicuous on the 
inner sides of the tibise. Wings brownish, darkest towards 
til© tips. 

Femaht resembles the male, but the abdomen is broader, 
said the yellow segmentations usually more distinct; oyI- 
positor long and narrotv. 

jV. flavicinctus is very distinct from any of the other 
Australian species ; it can be recognised at once by its 
black and yello'w colouring, and black legs. It is a scarce 
mountain species, occurring during the month of January. 

Neoitamus hyalipennis, Eicardo. 

Thorax black and grey, with a broad black centre stripe, 
which is bordered with yellow-brown on each side ; scutel- 
, lum with four marginal bristles, which are usually yellow 
but sometimes black; abdomen black with hind-margins 
of segments pale grey; femora black; tibise orange-brown 
wfith apex black; wings hyalin© or brownish. 

Length. Male, 17 mm.; female, 23 mm. 

. Hab. Bagdad Talley. (Probably generally distribut- 
ed). 

31 ale. .Pace grey, with brown tomentum in middle; 
moustache bushy, black above, white below. Antennse 
black, the first joint twice the length of the second, the 
third about equal in length to the first and second to- 
gether. Thorax grey, with a broad black centre^stripe, 
bordered, by yellow-brown, and broad black side-stripes; 
scutellum grey, with four marginal bristles, which are 
usually yellow, but sometimes black. Abdomen robust, 
black, with hind-margins of segments pal© gx^ey ; sides of 
abdomen with abundant white pubescence and short whit© 
bristles!. Legs with femora black; tibise orange-brown, 
with apex black; tarsi black, the first joint brown at the 
base ; bristles of legs entirely black. Wings either hyaline 
or brown. 

Female resembles the male, but the abdomen is produc- 
ed into a long ovipositor, and is generally less hairy; the 
abdcminal bristles are shorter, mostly white, but with also 
a few black ones. 

A. Jiyali^emm is the largest known Australian species 
of the genus. It may be reot^ised readily by its large 
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size, four scutelJax bristles, and single broad, blacky 
median, thoracic stripe. It is a comman species, and mav 
be met witli settled on the gronnd, on fences, and on tree- 
trunks. My dates range from No'Veniber 9 to Ecbruarr 
13. It occurs alsO' in Victoria. 


Neoitamxts caliginosus, "White. 

Thorax black and brown; scntellum with two long term- 
inal bristles, either both black or one black and white ; 
abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments white ; 
femora black ; tibiae red with apex blade ; wings hyaline, 
suffused with brown at apex of second basal cell, at an- 
terior cross-vein, and at base- of cubital fork. 

Length. Male, 9 mm.; female, 10-14- mm. 

Hah. Bagdad Valley; Bellerive. 

Female. Pace covered with grey tomentuin ; moustache 
white, with a few black hairs intermixed. Front, black. 
Antennse black, the first two joints with long black hairs. 
Thorax with two median, narrowly-divided, l)rownisli- 
black stripes, and two broad lateral stripes ; sides of thorax 
ligiit^ brown; scntellum brown ish-gi*ey, witii two' lon<^ 
terminal bristles, of which one is usually wdiite and one 
black, but sometimes both aa-e black. Abdomen black, 
With hind margins of segments white; sides of abdomen 
with black bristles. Legs with femora black; tibife red 
with apex black, the hind pair darker than the others; 
first joint of tarsi and base of other joints red, remainder 
black ; bristles of legs mostly black, but with usually a few 
white ones. Wings hyaline, with the apex of second basal 
cell, the anterior cross^vem, and base of the cubital fork 
(also sometimes the base of second posterior cell) suffused 
with brown. (To the naked eye this merely gives the im- 
pr^sion ot the veins being darkened in the areas specified, 
but examination with a low-power lens shows the presence 

wings). Second posterior cell 
u-hoit and broad, and not contracted. 

The female shows the specific characters most clearly. 
The male IS usually much smaller, the beard yellowist 

witw'much'dSty by S 

wSf b«M« mainland of Australia, 

nowev^er, besides typical specimens, others occur having 

fmZT identification merf 
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3^. ealifi'niosns- is a fairly oommon species; it may be met 
with settler! 00 the ground or on tree-trunks. My dates 
range from October 20 to- February 13. It also occurs 
c-ommonly in New South Wales. 


Neoitamus vulgatus, White (Fig. 28). 

Thorax black and grey or black and yellowish; scutel- 
IiiJii with two long, black, terminal bristles; abdomen 
black with hind-margins of segments indistinctly grey; 
femora black ; tibiae with basal half, or two-thirds, dark 
red ; wings with the second posterior cell broad and not 
contracted. 

Length. Male, 14 mm. ; female (including ovipositor), 
15.5 min. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distribut- 
td.) 



Fig. 28. Wing of Neoitmims vul gains. 

Male. Face covered with yellowish-grey tomentum. 
Moustache black above, white beneath. Front black, with 
». little light tomentum. Thorax with two black median 
stripes, divided by a yellowish line, bordered outwardly 
with yellowish-grey, and with two broad lateral blaok 
stripes, which are broken up by light cross-lines into four 
distinct patches, in this respect differing from N. Jiyali- 
pcnnis, winch bas the side-stripes almost entire; bristles 
black ; scuteilum grey, with two long, black, terminal 
bristles. Abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments 
indistinctly grey. Legs with femora black; anterior and 
middle tibitu with basal two-thirds dark red, apical third 
black ; posterior tibijE with basal half dark red, apical 
half black ; anterior and middle tarsi with first joint two- 
thirds red, posterior tarsi with first joint only red at base; 
remaining tarsal joints black, with base of each reddish; 
bristles of legs mostly black, but with also a few white 
ones. Wings tinged with brown, the cubital fork narrow 
and «ontracted in the middle, the second posterior cell 
broad and not contracted. 
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Female^ except for tlie broader abdomen, and long, 
laterally compressed ovipositor, resembles the male in all 
respects. 

Variation. The above desciiption refers to Tasmanian 
specimens, but from New South Wales I have^ received 
specimens in which the thorax bears one broad, instead of 
two narrow, median stripes. ■ Such specimens can be dis- 
tinguished from N. hyalipen7iis by the two scutellar 
bristles. 

F. vul gains resembles N. liyaliptmiis., F . c.aliginmm, 
and F. abditm. From F. liyalipemiu it is distinguished 
by the scutellar bristles being only two instead of four in 
niimber, its smaller size, and by the coloured portionsi of 
the tibiae being dark red instead of pale yellowish-red; 
from F. caliginosm by the evenly suffused wings, and the 
white instead of black abdominal bristles; from N . abditus 
b3*’' the different venation, the second posterior cell being 
broad and not contracted, and the cubital fork distinctly 
contracted in the middle and spread out as it reaches the 
wing-margin, also by the lighter colouring of the anterior 
tibiae. 

i\". mdgatm occurs commonly in the bush, settled on logs 
or on fallen branches. My dates range from November 1 
to January 18. 

Neoitamus abditus, Sp. nov. (Fig. 29). 

Thorax grey or brown, with two dark brown centre- 
stripes; abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments 
gi-ey ; femora black ; anterior tibiae blackish, posterior 
ribiss light yellow-brown; wings with the second posterior 
cell conspicuously contracted at a short distance from the 
wing-margin ; cubital fork narrow and barely contracted 
in middle. 

Length. Female, 11-12 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 



' Fig. 29. Wing of Feoitamus abditus. 

Female. Face grey-brown; moustache black, with a 
few whit© hairs below, Antennse black. Thorax grey or 
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grey-brown, with two very closely appro^ximated dark 
brown median stripe®, and indistinct side-stripes ; bristles 
black ; scutellum with two or four black marginal bristles. 
Abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments white, 
almost bare, but with a little white pubescence; ovipositor 
rather short. Legs with femora black; anterior tibise 
blackish; middle tibiae yellow-brown with apex black; 
posterior tibi^ yellow-brown ; tarsi yellow-brown, with tip® 
of joints black ; bristles on femora, tibise, and tarsi entirely 
black. Wings hyaline, the cubital fork long and narrow, 
and barely contracted in the middle; second posterior cell 
conspicuously contracted at a short, distance from the wing- 
margin. 

This species bears a close resemblance to both iV". cali- 
ginosm and N. viilgatuSi but can be distinguished by the 
venation, the second posterior cell being long and conspicu- 
ously contracted at a short distance from the wing-margin, 
instead of being short and broad and not contracted, and, 
on the other hand, by the cubital fork being longer and 
narrower and less contracted, also by the darker colouring 
of the anterior tibiae. 

N. abditus is a late autumn species. It may be met 
with not uncommonly settled on the ground or on fencing 
posts. My dates range from March 1 to April 26. 

Neoitamus geaminis, White. 

'Phora-x yellow-brown, with one broad dorsal and two 
lateral brownish-black stripes ; abdomen brownish-black, 
with conspicuous light yellow-brown segmentations ; 
femora black above, red beneath; tibise light yellow-brown, 
with apex black; moustache entirely yellow; posterior 
thoracic bristles white. 

Length. Male, 11.5 mm.; female, 12.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. Face and front covered with pale yellow tomen- 
tum; moustache pale yellow, scanty, without any black 
bristles. Thorax yellow-brown, with a broad median and 
two lateral brownish-black stripe®; sides bright yellow- 
brown; posterior bristles white; scutellum with two weak 
yellow terminal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, with 
hind-margins of segments light yellow-brown, and bearing 
yellow lateral bristlesi. Legjs with the femora broadly 
black above, red beneath; anterior and middle tibdse red, 
with black bristles, posterior tibise yellow-brown with 
white bristles ; apex of tibiae and tarsi black. Wings ting- 
ed with brown. 


O 
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Female resembles the male, but tbe legs are-, lighter, the 
tibi^ being all pale 3 "ellow-brown, with apex black, and 
the wings are hyaline. 

Variation. Specdniens from New South Wales, which 
Dr. Ferguson has kindly sent, me, have the femora entire- 
Iv black, except the extreme base, which is light reddish- 
brown, and th© tibiae are a light yellow-brown in both 
sexes; thei thoracic bristles may be almost entirely white,, 
or with only a few white ones posteriorly; and tb© ab- 
domen is blacker than in Tasma.nian specimens. 

This species' can he easily distingnished from N . hrunoieus., 
th© only Tasmanian species that it resembles, by the whit© 
thoracic bnstles, and by the thorax having one broad in- 
stead of two narrow median stripes. 

iY. graminu occurs sparingly on high ground, where it 
may be found resting on the stems of long grass, during 
'the months of January and February. 

Neoitamus brunneus, Whit©. 

A small brown species. Thorax light brown, with two- 
dark median stripes, and black bristles; a.bdoimen brown, 
with hind-margins of segments indistinctly paler; femora 
black above, light brown beneath ; tibiae light brown ; 
moustache pale yellow, with a few black hairsi above. 

Length. Male, 12 mm,.; femalei, 11 inm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

Male. Face covered with yellowi'sh-wliite tomeiitum, ; 
moustache pale yellow, with a few black hairs above. An- 
tennse with the first joint red, remainder black. Thorax- 
light brown, with two dark bro'Wn median stripes, and 
three brown suffused spots on either side ; bristles entirely 
black ; scutellum grey-brown, with two* long, ma.rginal,. 
black bristles. Abdomen brown, with hind-margins of 
segments indistinctly paler ; dorsmnn of abdomen with 
black, and sides with white, short stiff pubescence. Legs 
light brown, with upper surface of femora black, and apex 
of tibiae, and last four tarsal joints, darkened; posterior 
femora with one long and about three short black bristled; 
all tibi^ with white and black bristles. ’Wings very slight- 
ly tinged with brown; anterior veins brown, posterior 
veins black. 

Female resembles the male v«ery closely, but the thorax 
is somewhat lighter, and less distinctly marked. 

fliis species bears some resemblance to N. graminis, 
but Hiay be easily distinguished by the thoracic bristlea 
betthg entirely black, by its lighter colauring, moustache 
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witla black bairs above, instead of being entirely yelioWy 
and tborax with two instead of one median stripe. 

iV. hrunneus occurs commonly settled on roads and on 
open hillsides. My dates range from Docember 19 to- 
January 25. It also occurs in New South Wales. 

39. A s I L tr s, L. 

Large, brightly-coloured dies; abdomen long and slen- 
der; ovipositor conical, and not laterally compressed. 

Pace somewhat projecting; moustache fairly large, but 
not nearly reaching to the antenna. Antennse rather 
longer than the head, the drst joint two or three timeisithe 
length of the second, the third about equal to, or some- 
times distinctly shorter than, the first two joint® together,, 
and provided with a long slender style, which is about 
equal in length to the third joint. Thorax with short 
pubescence anteriorly, long bristles posteriorly. Abdomen 
long and slender, as a rule nearly bare, but occasionally 
hairy; weak lateral bristles sometimes present; genitalia 
of male large and globose, and broader than the preceding 
abdominal segment; ovipositor of female conical and not. 
laterally compressed. Legs rather long, all joints bearing 
bristles. Wings large, the costal portion frequently rilled ; 
cubital fork large and embracing the wing-tip, second posr- 
terior cell usually encroaching on the first posterior cell,, 
fourth posterior and anal cells closed; wings usually tint- 
ed with brown or black, but never banded. 

Of this genus three species — A. alcetus, A. Sydney 
and A, diseutiem — ^have been recorded from Tasmania, but 
the occurrence of the two last, which are New South Wales, 
species, requires confirmation. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Asilus {including 
the doubtful species). 

1. Abdomen black, clothed with long yellow pubes- 

cence. Discutiens, Walk. 

Abdomen bare. 2' 

2. Abdomen bright fulvous; slender speciesi 

Sydneyensis, Macq. 

Abdomen grey; robust species, Alcetxjs, Walk. 

AsiLtTS ALCETUS, Walk. 

Thorax black, with two median stripes, and sides bright 
yellow; abdomen yellowish-grey, robust, with white and 
black side-bristles; femora and tibiae red; knees and' 
tarsi black. 

Length. Male, 17 mm.; female, 19 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 
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Male. Face yellow ; moustache yellow, with a few short 
black hairs above; back of head with tufts of very stiff, 
black, post-ocular bristles. Antennae black, the third 
joint hardly longer than the first. Thorax deep black, 
with two bright yellow median stripes, and sides also 
l>right yellow; thoracic bristles very long, black. Abdomen 
unusually robust, yellowish-grey, the sidesi of segments 
with tufts of yellow bristles; genitalia black, large and 
globular. Legs with femora and tibiae red, knees and tarsi 
black, all joints bearing black bristles. Wings tinged 
with brown. 

Female resembles the male; the side-bristles of the ab- 
domen are yellow on the first to fifth segments, black on 
the sixth to eighth segments; ovipositor very small, and 
almost concealed beneath the last abdominal segment. 

The above descriptions are those of the ordinary Tas- 
manian. forms, but do not quite agree with Walker’s type 
in the British Museum, which has the sides of abdomen 
with strong black bristles; I consider, however, that the 
type specimen is merely an unusual variety of the same 
species. 

A. alcetm is easily recognised by its short robust shape, 
bright yellow thoracic stripes, dull grey abdomen, and 
3^ellow abdominal bristles. It may be found settled on 
roads, or on the ground in open grassy country, but can- 
not be described as common. My dales range from De- 
oembesr' 26 to January 25. 

Asilxts discutiens, Walk. 

Moustache yellow, with some black hairs above and be- 
low; thorax and abdomen black, the latter clothed with 
long yellow pubescence, which is not confined to the three 
basal segments (thus differing from A. inglorms, Maclmj ) ; 
femora and tibije red, with knees, tarsi, and bristles black. 

Length. Female, 32 mm. 

Hab. New South Wales. 

The occurrence of this species in Tasmania requires con- 
firmation. 

Asilus sydneyensis, Macq. 

Moustache white; antennse black; thorax black, with 
two rather obscure median stripes and sides yellow; ab- 
domen bright fulvous;, with base and apex black; femora 
and tibi« bright orange-red, with knees, tarsi, and bristles 
black- 

Length. Male, 21-26 mm.; female, 22-24 mm. 

Hab. New Bouth^ Wal.es, 

The occurrence of this species in Tasmania requires con- 
firrnaiion. 
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Family VIII. BOMBYLIBiE 

Moderate-sized or rather large sun-loving flies ; thoracic 
bristles usually present, hut these are often concealed under 
dense furry pubescence; proboscis frequently much elon- 
gated ; legs thin and slender and almost without bristles ; 
wings with only three or four posterior cells. 

Proboscis usually very long, though sometimes short. 
Vertex not at all sunk between the eyes, which are bare, 
usually touching or closely approximated in the male, and 
widely separated in the female, but occasionally touching 
in both sexes. Antennge poaxect, the third joint never 
simulated, but usually provided with a short style or a 
circlet of bristly hairs. Thorax often without any con- 
spicuous bristles, but presutural, supraalar, and postalar 
bristles may be present; both thorax and abdomen often 
clothed with dense furry pubescence, or, rarely, with dis- 
tinct scales. Legs thin and slender, either bare or with 
small weak bristles. Wings with only three or four pos- 
terior cells ; submarginal cells varying from one to' five in 
number ; discal cell occasionally wanting ; anal cell long, 
either closed or open : the radial and upper branch of the 
cubital vein frequently curved upwards, but in a few 
genera the cubital vein is unforked. 

This family contains the well known bee-fiies {Bornhylhis 
and Systoechus)^ which may often be seen hovering over 
flowers in the spring time. Species of Geron occur settled 
on flowers without hovering, those of Argyramceha fre- 
quent charred logs in the bush, those of Anthrasr. and 
Comptosia occur settled on the ground in hot- sunny places. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the division of the 
Bomhylidce into subfamilies. Personally, so far as the Aus- 
tralian species are concerned, I recognise four sub- 
families, the Bomhylifue, Lomatinm, Systropmce, and 
A^ithracince, the limits of all of which are well marked, 
but if it is desired to subdivide the family further, then 
the genus (JyrtoniorpJia would be placed in the Platypyginm, 
and the genus Marmasoma in the Toxopliorinm, Three of 
the four Australian subfamilies are represented in T'as^ 
mania. 

Table of the Tasmanian Subfamilies of Bomhylidce. 

1. The bifurcation of the radial and cubital veiois 
takes place at a right angle, almost opposite the 
median cross-vein. Anthraeinse. 

The bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins 
takes place at an acute angle, at a considerable 
distance from the anteriofr cross-vein. 


2 
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2 Abdomen rounded or conical, nsnally with dense 
furry pubescence; proboscis long (except in 
thoae species with a simple cubital vein) ; radial 
vein never with a strong loop before its end. 

Bombylinge, 

Abdomen flattened, bare, and usually parallel- 
sided; radial vein with a strong loop before its 
end Lomaiinse. 


Subfamily Bombylinse. 

This subfamily is the largest and most typical of the 
Bomhylidm. It contains the well-known '‘Bee-Flies,'" 
which may often be seen hovering over fiowersi in the 
spring and early summer. Typically the abdomen is very 
broad, and covered with long furry pubeeccnce, but in a 
few genera it is narrow and coinical, and almost bare; it 
is, however, never flattened as in the Lomafdnce and 
AnthracimB, The cubital vein is normally forked, but 
there i,s a peculiar group, which should perhaps form a 
‘Separate subfamily, in which the vein is unforked, the 
head situated low down beneath a very gibbous thorax, as 
in the Oyrtidee, and both body and legs are devoid of 
pubescence. This curious group is represented in the Aus- 
tralian region by a single Tasmanian genusi, Cyrto7norpha^ 
now recorded for the first time. The correct position of 
the new genus Marmmo7na is also o-pen to doubt, owing 
to the scaly vestiture, and the long bristles of the body 
and legs. If the subfamily TorophorirKB is recognised, it 
should be placed there, hut until the Australian Boinhylidce. 
are properly worked out, and the affinities of the different 
genera, ascertained, I have prefe>rred to place it in the 
Bornhylinm 


Table of the Tasmaman Ge^iera of Bornhylinm. 

1 . Fiscal cell wanting ; cubital vein unforked, 
extremely humpbacked, small bare flies, 

CYRTOMOXtPHA, Gen. nov. 
Fiscal cell present; cubital vein forked. 2 

"2. Abdomen narrow, conical and not with dense 

furry pubescence. 3 

Abdomen broad, rounded, and bearing dense 
fuixy pubescence. . 4 

A. Wihgs with only threei posterior cells. Ger o n, Meig. 

four posterior cells; thorax and legs 

) i'bgistly. M A E M A s o M A, Gen. uov.. 
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4. Wingsi with first iDOsterior cell open; first and 
second basal cells of equal length. 

SiSYROMYiA, Gen. noY. 
First posterior cell closed. 5 

•5. Wings with first basal cell much longer than the 

second. B o m b Y L i u s, L. 

First' and second basal cells of equal length. 

Systcechus, Lw. 

40. C Y R T o M o R p H A, Gen. nov. (Fig. 30), 

Small, bare, extremely humpbacked flies, resembling 
Oyrtidcu. Proboscis short; wings with the diseal cell wan tr- 
ing, and the cubital vein unforked. 



Fig. 30. Wing of Gyrtomor'pha paganiea. 

Head small, situated low do-wn below the greatly arched 
thorax. Proboscis sho'rt, about half the length of the 
head, projecting forwards. Antennae a little shorter than 
the headj the first and second joints apparently anastomos- 
ed, and about half the length of the third, which is a slen- 
der bulb-shape, tapering towards the apex, and provided 
with a bare, thin style, which is but little shorter than 
the third joint ; the antennee thus appear to consist of only 
two joints and a long style. Thorax extremely gibbous, 
bearing short, dense, upright pubescence, but without* any 
sign of bristles. Abdomen broad, short, and rounded, 
hearing short depressed pubescence. Begs slender, bare, 
and without any sign of bristles. Wings with the diseal 
cell wanting, and the cubital vein unforked; radial vein 
unusually short; diseal yein forked; first basal cell con- 
siderably longer than the second basal cell ; anal cell rather 
broad, open. • 

This genus seems to- he most nearly allied to the Mediter- 
ranean and Western Asiatic genus Gyrtosia^ but is distin- 
guished by the short instead of long proiboscis, the shorter 
radial vein, and difierently placed diseal vein. From all 
the other known Australian genera of the Bomhylidee it 
may be distinguished by the unforked cubital vein and hy 
the absence of the diseal cell. This genus is proposed for 
a scarce species, which is only known to- occur in Tasmania. 
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Cyetomoepha paganica, Sp. nov. (Fig. 30). 

Anfcennffi, front, and thorax black, the thorax beaxing 
dense, pale yellow pubescence ; abdomen black, with hind- 
margins of all segments dark yellow; legs bright yellow, 
the tarsi brownish at the tips; wmgs hyaline. 

Lengtli, 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

? Male. Face orange-brown ; proboscis black. Front 
brownish-black, with a long median furrow. Eyes bare, 
separated, but not very widely. Antennje black, of the 
form described under the generic characters. Thorax black, 
covered with dense, upright, pale yellow pubescence, but 
without any sign of bristles. Abdomen black, with hind- 
margins of all segments dark yellow, the yellow margins 
being broadest on the apical segments, the whole bearing 
short depressed yellowish-white pubescence on dorsum,, and 
fairly long, similarly-coloured pubescence on sides. Legs 
with femora yellow, brownish at the base, tibiae clear yel- 
low, tarsi yellow with the tips brownish, all the joints being 
absolutely without bristles. Wings hyaline, veins yellow. 
Halteres pale yellow. 

This species bears more resemblance to the Cyrtidee than 
to the Bomhylida^; but may be distinguished by the vena- 
tion, and by the absence of the large squamae that are char- 
acteristic of the former family. 

C. paganica is at present known from only a single speci- 
men, which was taken in flight by myself on January 31, 
1913. 


41. Geron, Meig. (Fig. 31). 

Humpbacked dies, with a narrow, conical abdomen, both 
thorax and abdomen bearing dense pubescence; wings 
ivith three posterior cells only. 

Head set low down in front of the greatly arched thorax. 
Proboscis long, about three times the length of head. Palpi 
very ^ort. Eyes joined in male, separated in female. 
AntennjB a little longer than the head, the firat joint thin, 
more than twice the length of the second, the third about 
^e length of the first and second together, ewenly pointed. 
Thqrax much arched, and hearing long pubescence. Abdo^ 
men narrow and conical, bearing long pubescence. Legs 
long and slender, the tibiae with a; few very sho<rt bristles, 
'^^ihgs with three posterior cells, which are all open; anal 
cell oldsed; cubital vein with a large fork, which embrace® 
' £he 'wibg“tip. ^ ^ 
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This genus may be easily distinguished by the small 
number of posterior cells. In Tasmania two species are 
known to occur. 

Table of the Tasmanmn Species of Geron. 

1. Pubescence yellow; wings partly tinged with 

brown; vein closing the discal cell waved. 

Dispae, Macq. 

2. Pubescence white; wings absolutely clear; vein 

closing the discal cell straight- Hilaeis, Sp. nov. 

Geeon dispae, Macq. 

Syn. Geron cothurnatus. Bigot. 

Thorax and abdomen velvet-black, with long yellow 
pubescence; legs entirely black (^) or black with posterior 
femora pale brownish-yellow ( 5 ); wdngs strongly tinged 
with brown along the costa; the vein closing outwardly 
the discal cell waved. 

Length. Male, 6 - 6.5 mm ; female, 4 - 6.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley, Hobart, South Bridgewater. 
(Probably generally distributed.) Also' in New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

31 ale. Eyes joined from the vertex to the antennse, 
flattened in front, and somewhat sunk at the line 
of junction. Proboscis and antennae black, the first 
antennal joint more than three times the length 
of the second, and bearing extremely long, dense, 
black hairs ; second joint extremely short, the third about 
equal in length to the first two together. Thorax much 
arched, velvet-hlack, with long, dense, yellow, upstanding 
pubescence, and very short, golden, depressed pubescence. 
Abdomen similarly coloured, and with similar pubescenee 
to that of the thorax. Legs entirely black. Wings tinged 
with brown along the costal margin, the amount of hrown 
varying in different specimen^; remainder of wing hya- 
line ; the veinlet closing outwardly the discal cell is con- 
spicuously waved ; halteres with stem whitish, knob black. 

Female resembles the male, but the eyes are well separ- 
ated, and the posterior femora are pale brownish-yellow, 
with only the apex black ; the middle femora may be either 
yellow or black, the anterior femora always black. The 
front is velvet-black, and the base of antennae surrounded 
with silvery pubescence. 

This species varies very greatly in size, but may be easily 
distinguished by the yellow and golden pubescence, the 
brown-tinged wings, and the waved veinlet closing the dis- 
cal cell- 
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G. cothurnaius, Bigot, would appear from Bigot’s descrip- 
tion to be merely a pale variety of this species. 

G. dispar is commo-);i and generally distributed ; it fre- 
quents flowers in the bush. My date® lange from Novem- 
ber 20 to March 24. 

Geron hilaris, Sp. now. (Fig. 31). 

Thorax and abdomon velvet-black, with white pubes- 
cence; legs black; wings absolutely clear, with the vein 
closing thei discal cell quite straight. 

Length. Male, 4 mm. 

Hab. Bellerive. 



Male, Eyes joined from the* vertex to the antennse, the 
line of junction being much depressed. Proboscis black, 
long and slender. Antennas black, about the same length 
as the head, the first joint about twice the length of the 
second, the third longer than the first two together. Thorax 
velvet-black, with long, dense, upstanding, white pubes- 
cence, and a little short, white, depressed pubescence. Ab- 
domen similarly coloured, and with similar pubescence tot 
that of the thorax. Legs entirely black. Wings absolute- 
ly hyaline, the vein closing outwardly the discal cell quite 
straight; haltere'is pale brown. 

This species may be distinguished from G* dispar by the 
straight veinlet closing the discal cell, by the shorter first- 
antennal joint, by the white pubescence, and, the clear 
wings. 

G, hilaris I have only met with frequenting flowers on 
the sand dunee at Bellerive ; time of oocuri'enco February. 

42, M A R M A s 0 M A, Gen, nov. (Fig. 32). 

Humpbacked, bristly flies, with the vestiture consisting 
largely of scale®. Abdomen long, narrow and conical, de- 
cumbent with the apex upraised ; proboscis about one-and- 
a-half time® the length of head; antennae slender, slightly 
ifenger than the head, the first joint fully three times the 
length of the second, ihe third a little longer than the first, 
and provided with a pointed, two- jointed style ; femora 
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spiHOSe boneath ; tibiae witk numerous long bristles ; wings 
with four posterior cellSj which are all open ; anal cell also 
open; discal cell sharply angulated below; number of sub- 
marginal cells two. 



Fig. E2. Wing of Marmasoma sumptuosa. 


Head about equal in breadth to the thorax ; eyes in male 
joined. Proboscis about one-and-a-half times the length 
of head. Palpi very slender, nearly one- third the length 
of the proboscis. Antennae slender, slightly longer than 
the head, the first joint bearing short hairs above and very 
long hairs below, fully three times the length of the second 
joint, the third very slightly expanded, a little longer than 
the first, and provided with a thin, two-jointed style, which 
is about one-third its length. Thorax very convex, bear- 
ing numerous bristles and long bristly hairs; scutellum 
much depressed, bearing marginal bristles. Abdomen of 
an elongated, conical shape, with the apex upraised, near- 
ly bare. Legs slender, the posterior femora with numer- 
ous stout bristles beneath, anterior and middle femora with 
one or two bristles close to- the apex ; tibiae with numerous 
Icng bristles; tarsi long, about equal in length to the 
tibiae, the joints marked by spurs. Wings with two sub- 
marginal and four posterior cells, the latter as well as the 
anal cell, open; discal cell sharply angulated below, the 
angle being frequentH marked by a recurrent veinlet. 

This genus agrees with the North and South American 
genus Lepidophora and the Palaearctic and African genus 
ToTophora in having the vestiture consisting largely of 
scales. From the former genus it may be distinguished by 
the shorter and differently proportioned antennie, with a 
two-jointed style, from the latter by the four instead of 
three posterior cells, and by the open anal cell, and from 
both these genera by the hind-angle of the wings being 
undeveloped. The shape of the wings more resembles that 
of the Mediterranean and Western Asiatic genus Amictm, 
and the European and Asiatic genus Cylknia; from the 
former of these Marmasoma is distinguished by the first 
joint of antennae being densely hairy, and the third joint 
bare and provided with a long two- jointed style, also by 
the sharpiy-angulated discal cell, and the wide open first 
posterior cell ; from the latter by the two instead of three 
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submarginal cells, by the long proboscis, and tke longer 
and differently formed antennse ; and from both these 
genera by the scaly vestitiure. 

Marma^^oma therefore appears to form a connecting link 
between Lepidoplwra and Toxophora on the one hand, and 
Amictus and Cyllenia on the other. The exact position of 
this group of genera seems to be open to some doubt. They 
have been placed, together with a few other genera, in a 
subfamily, the Toropihorince. The limitsi of this, subfamily^ 
however, seem to be ill-deffned, and until the Australian 
Bomhjlidm are properly worked out., and their correct 
ai^nities ascertained, I have preferred to place Marmaxom-a 
in the Bomhylinm^ with which it seems to show certain rela- 
tionships. 

Mar mamma may be easily distinguished from, the other 
Tasmanian genera of Bomhylidce by the humpbacked 
shape, bristly thorax and legs, and long, bare abdomein. 
Only one species is at present known. 

Marmasoma sumptuosa, Sp. nov. (Fig. 32). 

Thorax daiik brown, with two median whitish stripes, 
bordered inwardly with fulvous, anterior part of dorsum 
and sides with dense fulvous pubescence ; abdomen cloth- 
ed with fulvous scales-, leaving bare a row of largei, con- 
fluent, dark brown, centre spots; femora black, covered 
more or less thickly with fulvous scales' ; tibiae fulvousi, tarsi 
brown ; wings spotted. 

Length. Male, 8.5-11 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley, Hobart. (Also' in Victoria.) 

MaU. Face barely projecting; eyes joined for a long 
distance, reducing the front to an ocellar tubercle and a 
lengthened frontal triangle, the former being black, the 
latter usually yellow. Antennae black, of the form de- 
scribed in the generic characters, the Erst joint bearing 
dense yellow hairs, which are short above, long below, also 
with a- few black haira above ; the third joint and style 
completely bare. Palpi black, short and slender; probos- 
cis black. Back of head covered with dense fulvous pubes- 
cence. Thorax greatly humped, dark brown, with two 
whitish media.n stripes, which are bordered inwardly with 
fulvous; anterior part and sides of thorax with dense 
fulvous pubescence, and numerous long black bristles; 
scutellum dark brown, powdered with fulvous scales, and 
bearing six stout, black, ma-rginal bristles, beside® a few 
W^k; ones. Abdomen of a dark brown ground-colour, but 
powdered so extensively with fulvous scales as to appear 
fulVons, M a row of large, dark brown, centre spots, the 
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-whole bare except for a few black hairs on the sides of the 
hrst three segments. Legs with femora black, covered be- 
low with fulvous scales; tibiae fulvous; tarsi black; an- 
i.erior and middle femora, with a few black bristles towards 
the apex, the posterior femo^ra with a complete row of 
black bristles below ; tibiae with numerous very long black 
bristles ; tarsi with the joints marked by spurs. Wings 
hyaline, with dark brown costal margin, and suffused dark 
brown spots on middle of first basal cell, apex of second 
basal cell, anterior cross-vein, base of cubital fork, the two 
branches of cubital fork, outer veinlet of discal cell, and 
middle of veinlet closing discal cell below; the angulation 
-of the discal cell below is frequently marked by a small 
'veinlet entering the cell. 

Variation. A male taken at Mangalore on November 
S, 1913, differs considerably from the type, the colour 
being pale grey instead of fulvous, and the long hairs on 
the first antennal joint white instead of yellow, also in the 
wdngs the upper branch of the cubital fork has a small 
veinlet on its lower side. 

This species ma}^ be readily recognised by its humped 
•appearance, bristly thorax and legs, narrow bare abdomen, 
and spotted wings. I had not noticed any specimens prior 
to 1913, but during the November of that and the follow- 
ing year, it occurred not uncommonly, either settled in the 
sunshine on bare ground, or frequenting flowers. My 
dates range from November 8 to November 29, but it pro- 
bably remains on the wing for some time longer. 

Bombvlius (Sensit Info). 

A large number of Australian species have been describ- 
ed under the name Bornhylms, but most of these do^ not 
belong to the genus ?n its restricted sense. I have examine 
ed the specimens in the collection of the British Museum, 
which conta,ins all Walker's types., and find that the species 
seem to fall into four natural groups, distinguished by the 
closed or open first posterior cell, and the relative length 
of the first and second basal cells. Another character 
that shows great variation is the form of the radial vein, 
which is almost straight in some species and boldly curved 
up in others. At first I considered that this character 
might provide generic distinctions, but a careful examina- 
tion of the different species has led me to the conclusion 
that it is of specific value only. Confirmation of this viesw 
is supplied by the gemus Cempiosia, in which a similar 
diversity in the form pf the radial vein occurs. The Aus- 
tralian species described under Bombylius I place in four 
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ge-nera, one of which is new. They are distinguished as 
follows: 

1. First posterior cell closed. ^ 

First posterior cell open. S 

2. First basal cell longer than the second. 

B OM B Y L I u S, L.. 

First and scicond basal cells of about equal length. 

S Y s T ai: c H u s, Lw. 

3. First basal cell much longer than the second. 

Dischist XT s, Lw. 

. First and second basal cells of almost equal length. 

SiSYROMYiA, G-en. nov. 

Of these genera Bomhylius, SysU^cMisi, and Suyrornyia 
occur in Tasmania. 

43. Bombylixjs, Lt. (Sensu strkto) (Fig. 33). 

Thorax and abdomen broad, covered, with dense, furry 
pubescence; proboscis long and slender; wings with the 
hrst posterior cell closed, anal cell open; first b'asal cell 
mtich longer than the second basal cell. 

Head small, narrower than the thorax. Eyes joined in 
male, separated in female. Proboscis long and slender. 
Antennae approximated at the base, the first joint much 
longer than the second, and bearing long hairs, the third 
differing much in shape and long-er than the first two joints, 
together. Thorax considerably arched. Abdomen broad 
and rounded; both thorax and abdomen clothed with 
dense fuiTy pubescence. Legs long and slender, with small 
bristles. Wings usually hyaline, with a brown fore- 
margin, but sometimes spotted ; the fii^st posterior cell al- 
ways closed far above the wing-margin; anal cell open; 
the first basal cell considerably longer than the second 
basal cell. 

This genus oomprises the well known ^'Bee flies/' which 
may often be seen hovering over flowei^s, whilst they suck 
the nectar with their long proboscis, or at other' times 
settled on the ground in warm sunny places. 

Bomhylius is a genua of very wide distribution, well 
represented in the Australian region, but not known to 
occur in Hew Xiealand. From Tasmania six species have 
been described, but these do not all belong to the genus in 
its r^tricted sense. Of these B. fmeanus^ Macq, is a true 
Boiudylius^ B, uurutu^, Wolh^ and B . hre^itostrisl Mdcq^ and 
probably also* B, alhi(dfbctuSj Macq, belong to- Sisyrofnyictj 
the position of B, temdcornis, Macq, and B. con- 
Macq, is doubtful. Two other true species of 
are now addoi. Of other Tasmanian specif 
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belonging to tbis group, Bomhylius rrassus, Walk, previ- 
ously described only from tlie Australian mainland, is a 
Sysiocchus, and Systoichus evAohiatus, Bigot, is a Sisyromyia. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Borribylius. 

t. Golden-haired, veay small species; abdomen with- 
out any black hairs. Cseysendetus, Sp. nov. 

Fuscous-haired species ; abdomen with intermixed 
long black hairs. 2 

2. Face in ro.ale narrow, about the width of one eye; 

legs pale red. Fuscanxjs, Macq. 

Face in male broad, about the width of twO' eyes; 
legs dark reddish Ijlack. Palliolatus, Sp. nov. 

In addition to the above two species described by Mac- 
quart under the names Bomhylius tenuicornis and Bomhy- 
htis consohrinus, which are unknown to me, may belong 
here. The former is described as a red-haired species, with 
legs red, and wings hyaline, with base and foremargin 
fuscous. Length, female 8 mm., of proboscis 4 mm. B- 
consohrinus is described as a yellow-haired species, with 
legs red, and wings grey, with the base and foremargin 
darkened. Length, male and female, 5.5 mm. 

Bombylius EXJSCANtTs, Macq. 

Syn. ? Bomhylius matutinus. Walk. 

Fuscous-haired species, the abdomen with intermixed, 
scattered, long black hairs; femora and tibiae pale red; 
wings hyaline, with base and basal part of foremargin dark 
brown ; face in male narrow, about the width of one eye. 

Length. Male, 5-9 mm.; female, 6 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria.) 

Male. Face narrow, and nearly parallel-sided, hardly 
the width of one eye, fuscous, and bearing dense, long, 
black hairs. Proboscis slender, about equal in length to 
the thorax. Antennse black, the fet joint three tom.'^ 
the length of the second, and bearing long Mack hairs, 
the third strap-shaped, about equal in length to the first 
two joints together, and tenninateid by a pointed style. 
Thorax drab, arch^, covered with dense, furry, fuscous 
pubescence, which is intermixed sparse Mack pubescence; 
SGUtellum similarly coloured. Abdomen drab, bearing 
sparse fuscous pubescence and scattered, long, black haap. 
Femora, tibiae, and tarsi light red, the tarsi with the tips 
; darken^. Wings hyaline, with base and basal part of 
foremargin dark brown. 
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Female resembles tlie male very closely, but the eye® are 
widely separated, aud the ground-colour of the abdomen 
beneath the pubescence is black. 

Variation. This species varies extremely in size.; 
some specimens being twice the size of others. 

Tlie type of B. matufinm, Walk, in the British MuiSeum. 
very probably belongs to this species, biit it is in too bad 
condition for absolute identification. 

B. fuscanus is a common species in the spring and early 
summer. My dates range from October 26 to December 
24. 

BOMBYmUS PALLIOLATUS, Sp. uov. (Fig. 33). 

Fuscous-haired species ; abdomen with intermixed long, 
dense, black hairs; legs dark red or reddish-black; wings 
hyaline, with base and basal part of foremargin dark 
brown ; face in the male broad, nearly the width of the 
two' eyes together. 

Length. Male, 6.6 - 10 mm,. ; length of proboscis 3-5 
mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 



Male. Face fuscous, broad, nearly the width of the two 
eye® together, and bearing long black hairs. Eyes short 
and narrow Front deep brown, very short, but fairly 
broad ; vertex with long black hairs. Proboscis black, 
slender. Antennae black, the first joint three times the 
length o-f the second, and bearing long black hairs, the 
third strap-shaped, distinctly longer than the first two 
Joints together, and terminated by a minute pointed style. 
Thorax drab, covered with very dense fuscous and black 
furry pubescence, the black hairs being the longest; scutel- 
lum similarly coloiured, and bearing very long black hairs. 
Abdomen very broad, clothed with very dense, long, furry, 
fuscous and black pubescence. Legs dark red or reddish- 
black ; posterior femora with a row of long black bristles ; 
all tibiae with strong, short bristles; first joint of posterior 
tarsi flistinctly fringed with bristles on the inner side, 
^ings hyaline or tinged with brown, the base and basal 
part of foremargin dark brown. 
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This species bears a very close resemblance' to B. fus~ 
cctnus, but is a much more hairy insect, for whilst B. fus- 
canm, even in fresh specimens, has a bare and denuded 
look, B. 'palliolatus is completely covered with a very 
thick and long furry pubescence ; the legs too are distinct- 
ly darker. The chief distinction, however, is found in the 
face, that of B. ’palUolatuB being almost twice the width 
of B. fuscanus^ and the eyes being very much shorter. 

There is a specimen of this species in the British Museum 
collection, labelled Bomhylms matutinuSy Walk. It is, 
however, as shown by the broad face, quite distinct from, 
the typo of B. matutinu,^^ which is also in the Museum col- 
lection. The latter specimen is badly denuded, but it may’ 
very probably be identical with B. fuscanus, Macq. 

B. palliolatm is. a much scarcer species than B. fuscanus. 
It seems to be an early spring species, my dates ranging 
from September 27 to October 22. 

Bombylius chrysenbetus, Sp. nov. 

A very small, golden-b aired species. Abdomen without 
any black hairs; thorax velvet-black; legs light or dark 
red; wings hyaline, with base and basal part of foremargin. 
brown. 

Length. Male, 5 mm.; female, 5.5 mm. 

Length of proboscis, 2 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face rather narrow, grey, with long black hairs. 
Front extremely small, owing to the joined eyes reaching 
almost to the antenna ; vertex with a tuft of black hairs. 
Proboscis black, slender, rather short. Antennse blatk, 
about the same- length as the head, the first joint about 
twice the length of the second, and bearing long black 
hairs, the third strap-shaped, a little longer than fiie first- 
two joints together, and termina-ted by a pointed style. 
Thorax velvet-black, with upright dull yellow pubescence' 
and depressed golden pubescence*. Abdomen dull brown- 
ish-blaok, with pub-escence similar to that of the thorax. 
Legs with femora and tibise rather dark, dull red; tarsi 
and apex” of tibise black ; posterior femora with long black 
bristles beneath. Wings hyaline, with the base and basal 
part of foremargin brown. 

Female resembles the male, but the ej^es are widely 
separated; the hairs of the face yellow instead of black; 
the front broad, bearing short, depressed, golden pubes- 
cence; the pubescence of the body generally brighter; and 
the legs a paler red. 

P 
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This species may usually be recognised by its small size, 
but may occasionally be confused with unusually small 
specimens of B. fuscamis'; from such specimens, hoiwever, 
it may be distinguished by the complete abisence of any 
black abdominal hairs, by the ground-colour of the thorax 
being yelvet-black instead of drab, and by the depressed 
golden pubescence of the thorax and abdomen. 

This specie® beai's a considerable resemblance to B. 
nanus j Walk, from Western Australia. It is probably 
distinct, but the type being in bad condition, the question 
cannot be satisfactorily settled until more specimens from 
Western Australia are available for comparison. 

B. chrysendetiis is not a common species. It frequents 
teatree blossom during the month of December. 

44. S y s T CE c H u s, Lw. (Fig. 34). 

Thorax and abdomen very broad, and bearing long 
furry pubescence; proboscis long, moderately slender; 
wings with the first postierioir cell closed ; anal cell open ; 
■first and second basal cells of almost equal length. 

Head small, set rather low in front of the broader and 
considerably arched thorax. Probo®cis long, moderately 
slender. Antennae about the same length as, or rather 
longer than, the head, the first joint considerably longer 
than the second, the third usually longer than the first two 
together, and terminated by a small style. Thorax and 
abdomen broad, the latter clothed with very dense, furry 
pubescence, which, in Australian species, is usually banded 
and produced into tufts on either side of the apex. Legs 
loirg, moderately slender; posterior femora with bristles 
beneath ; all tibiae with short bristles. Wings frequently 
spotted; first posterior cell closed at a considerablei dis- 
tance above the wing-margin; anal cell open; first and 
second basal cells of almost equal length. 

This genus has. so far only been recorded from the Aus- 
tralian region by Bigot, who placed in it a species, S, eula- 
hiatm, which I have removed to Sisyroniyia; several of the 
species described under Bomhylim, however, should be 
placed here. One of these occurs in Tasmania. 

Ststcechus crassits. Walk. (Fig, 34). 

Syn* Bombylim crassm^ Walk. 

Bomhylius platyurus^ Walk. 

Thorax fuscous; abdomen clothed in dense, very pale 
brown banded across the middle with rich, 
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dark brown, and witk two similarly coloured anal tufts; 
legs pale red ; wings spotted. 

Length. Male, 12-13 mm. 

Len^h of proboscis, 5 - 5.5 mm. 

Hab. Southern and Northern Tasmania. 



Male. Face covered with pale golden pubescence; front 
with darker golden pubescence. Proboscis black, 
moderately silender. Antemise black, the first joint 
twice thei length of the second, and bearing long 
black hairs, the third about onerand-a-half times 
the length of the first two together, cylindrical, 
tapering towards the apex, which is clearly truncated, and 
tei'minated by a short, very thin, pointed style. Thorax 
deep drab, covered with similarly coloured dense pubes- 
cence, which, however, if viewed from the front, appears 
a very pale golden-brown. Abdomen covered with dense, 
vei 7 pale brown pubescence, with a dark brown band 
across the centre, and two dark brown sub-apdcal tufts. 
Legs light red, the bristles of the tibi^ similarly coloured ; 
tarsi apicaliy darkened. Wings hyaline, the foremargin 
brown, and brown spots situated near apex of first basal 
cell, at apex of second basal cell, at each lower comer of 
the discal ceil, and at base of the cubital fork. 

This splendid insect, the finest of the Tasmanian Bomhy- 
Helm, may be easily recognised by its banded abdomen and 
spotted wings. It Oiccurs hovering over low fiowers in the 
spring time, and moves with extreme rapidity, appearing 
in front of a flower one moment, and vanishing the next. 
It probably occui's not uncommonly in suitable localities. 
My dates range from October 21 to November 9. 

45. S I s Y R 0 M Y I A, Gen. nov. (Figs. 35 and 36) 

Thorax and abdomeoi broad, bearing long furry pubesr 
cence; proboscis long and frequently thickened; wihgs 
with the first posterior cell open, and the first and second 
basal cells of almost equal length. 

Head about equal in breadth to the thorax. Proboscis 
long, frequently thickened, and with the tip sonietimes ex- 
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pandecl. Eyes bare, joined in male, separated in female. 
Antenna approximated at the base^, the first joint slender 
and m-uch longer than the second, the third as long as, or 
considerably longer than, the first two together, varying 
in form in' the different species. Thorax slightly arched. 
Abdomen short, about equal in breadth to, or a little 
broader than, the thorax; both thorax and abdomen cloth- 
ed with dense, furi'y pnhescence. Legs of medium length ; 
posterior femora spinos-e beneath; tibije with conspicuous 
bristles. Wings with both the fii'st posterior and the anal 
cell open; the first and second basal cells of almost equal 
length ; radial vein varying much in the different species, 
some times nearly straight, at others boldly curved up to- 
wards the costal margin. 

This genus may be easily recognised by the open first 
posterior cell in conjunction with the first and second 
basal cells of almost equal length. It is' one of the most 
characteristic Australian genera, and contains a consider- 
able number of species, which, though resembling those of 
Bombylms, have yet a cnaracteristio appearance of their 
own. Two species have been recorded from Tasmania, 
whilst a third species, Bomhylius albicinctm, Macq, pro- 
bably belongs here. The last named species is described 
as being red-haired ; abdomen with a white stripe ; femora, 
black ; tibiae red ; wings hyaline with f oremargin fusoousi ; 
length, female, 6mm. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Sisyromyia. 

1. Abdomen with a bright yellow centre stripe; 

wings dark grey with the base ferruginous ; largo 
^ species. Aurata, Walk. 

2. Abdomen unstriped, clothed in uniform long yel- 

low pubescence; wings hyaline with foremargin 
brownish; small specie®. Beevibostris, Macq. 

SiSYROMYiA AURATA, Walk (Fig, 35). 

Syn. Bomhylius auratm^ Walk. 

Bomhylius erassirostris, Macq. 

Thorax and abdomen black, covered with dense, but 
rather short, golden pubescence ; abdomen with a broad, 
bright yellow, median stripe; femora and tibise pale red;, 
wings dark grey with the base ferruginous. 

Length. Female, 12 mm. 

‘'Tasmania and Western Australia^^ (Walker);, 
also ii South Australia. 
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Fig. 35. Wing of Sisyromyia aurata. 

Female. Face and front covered with golden pubes- 
cence; vertex with a tuft of long black hairs. Antennse 
black, the first joint about three times the length of the 
second, and bearing long black hairs, the third considei'- 
ably longer than the first two' together, strap-shaped, term- 
inated by a small bristle-like style, and with one or two 
long black hairs a little below the apex. Thorax black, 
covered with short golden pubescence, and with long yel- 
low and black hairs at sides and bordering the scutellum. 
Abdomen black, with a broad median stripe of bright yel- 
low pubescence, scattered golden pubescence, and abund- 
ant long black hairs. Femora, tibiae, and first joint of 
anterior and middle tarsi pale red ; remaining tarsal joints 
and the whole of the posterior tarsi black ; posterior femora 
beneath with a complete row of spine-like bristles; all 
tibiae with bristles, but these are longest and stoutest on 
the posterior pair; first joint of posterior tarsi fringed 
with short bristles. Wings dark grey, with the base ferru- 
ginous; discal cell large; radial vein boldly curved up to 
the costal margin, which it meets at almost a right-angle. 

This fine insect is easily recognised by its golden ap- 
pearance, blight yellow abdominal centre-stripe, and large 
size. It was described by Walker from Western Australia 
and Taisomania, but confirmation of its occurrence in Tas^ 
mania seems desirable. It also occurs not uncommonly 
in South Australia. 


SiSYKOMYiA BREVXROSTEis, Macq. (Fig. 36). 

Syn. Bomhylius hrevirostris, Macq. 

Sysfoechus eulahiatus^ Bigot. 

Thorax and abdomen clothed in long yellow pubescence ; 
femora black ; tibiae red ; wings hyaline with foremargin 
brownish. 

Length. Male, 6-7 mm.; female, 6.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad. 
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Fig. 36. Wing of BmjromAjia hrevirostris. 


Male. Face covered with pale yellow p-ubesicence, front 
Avith pale golden pubescence. Proboscis black, nearly 
three times the length of the head, with the tip slightly 
inflated. Antennae black, the first joint about three times 
the length of the second, and bearing long . yellow hairs, 
the third about equal in length to- the first two together, of 
a slender strap-shape!, with a rounded styledike apex. Eyes 
joined. Thorax and abdomen of a dull black ground 
colour, which in fresh specimens is entirely covered with 
very long, funy, yellow pubescence, but this becomes very 
easily detached. Legs very slender, femora black, with 
pale yellow pubescenc©, anterior and middle tibiae red, pos- 
terior tibiae brown, the whole bearing minute bidstles; 
tarsi black. Wings hyaline, with the foremargin brownish. 

Female resembles the male, but the eyesi are very widely 
separated, and the pubescence of the face and front paler. 

This species seems to be very local, but is probably com- 
mon where it occurs. The males hover in the air in the 
bright sunshine at a height of some five feet from the 
ground, hut should a cold wind arise they disappear com- 
pletely. It occurs during February. 

Subf amily L omatinae. 

This subfamily may be recognised by the radial vein of 
the. wings being strongly looped before it reaches the costal 
margin, in conjunction with the short proboscis. The 
species may be either bar© or covered with short pubes- 
cence, but never with the long, furry pubescence of the 
Bomht/Unce ; thorax comparatively fiat ; abdomen long .and 
frequently flattened; posterior cells always four in num- 
ber. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Lomatinct. 

1. Abdomen rather bro-ad and greatly flattened, bear- 

ing abundant short pubescence; tibdje with 
bristles; antennae with a long style. 

OoMpTOSiA, Macq. 

2. Abdomen very narrow, almost cylindrical, practi- 

cally bare; tibdje absolutely without brisftlesi; 
antennae without a style. Bocxdomyia, Gen. nov. 
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46. Comp TO SI A, Macq. 

Antennae composed of three very short joints and a long 
aristiform style ; abdomen rather broad and distinctly flat- 
tened ; both thorax and abdomen moderately pubescent ; 
wings wdth the radial vein strongly looped before its end ; 
number of subinarginal cells tw'o or three. 

Head about equal in breadth to- the thorax. Eyes very 
narrowly separated in male. More widely in female. Pro- 
boscis either porrect, and about half the lengtn of head, or 
completely concealed within the oral aperture. Antennse 
with the three joints very short, and almost concealed by 
stiff pubescence, the third terminated by a long aristiform 
style, which is about equal in length to the three antennal 
jo-ints together. Thorax somewhat arched, and moderately 
pubescent. Abdomen rather broad and distinctly flatr- 
tened, with fairly long lateral pubescence. Legs moderately 
slender ; tibi£e with short bristles. Wings with either two 
or three submarginal cells, and four posterior cells, the 
latter being all open, as is also the anal cell; radial vein 
much looped before its end, and frequently strongly re- 
current ; the median cross-vein situated close to the apical 
end of the discal cell. 

This genus contains a large number of Australian species. 
These fall into two divisions, according tO' the number of 
the submarginal cells, which may be either two or three. 
Macquart originally described the genus as possessing 
three submarginal cells, but afterwards placed in it species 
in which only two were present ; this, I think, is quite cor- 
rect, as the number of submarginal cells seems to me to be 
a specific character only. The considerable variation in the 
curvature of the radial vein also seems to he only of specific 
value. Many of the Australian specie were desicrihed by 
Walker under the genus Anthrax . 

E'rom Tasmania three species have been described. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of G omptosia. 

1, Wings brown, with hyalin© spots, and a white 

hyaline band across the tips ; number of submar- 
ginal cells two. Maculibennis, Macq. 

Wings hyaline, with foremargin broadly brown, 
and four small brown spots below. 2 

2, Two submarginal cells. Geometrica, Macq. 

Three submarginal cells. Corculum, Walk. 

CoMPTOSIA MACULIPENNIS, Macq. 

Syn. Anthrax ocellata^ Walk. 

Anthrax inclusa^ Walk. 

Anthrax cognatay Walk. 
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Wings brown, with hyaline spots, and a white hyaline 
band across the tipsi. 

Length. Male and feimale, 12 mm. 

Hah. Bagdad Valley. 

Male, Face black, beating dense golden pubescence. 
Proboscis short and stout, less than half the length of head. 
Antennae black, about the length of head, the base con- 
cealed by black and golden, hairs. Front black, with long 
black hairs above, and golden hairs below. Thorax black, 
bearing short go.lden pubescence, and a few long black 
hairs posteriorly. Abdomen black, the hind-margins of seg- 
ments with short, golden, depressed pubescence, and sides 
of abdomen with long haii's, which are yellow on the first 
two, and black on the remaining segments. Legs, brown- 
ish-black. Wings large, brown, with a white hyaline band 
across tne tips, and hyaline spots situated on the discal 
cell, and on the base of the first posterior cell; the radial 
vein is very slightly recurrent, and meets the costal margin 
at almo-st a right angle. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes are 
more widely separated, and the white band across the 
wing-tips rather less conspicuous. 

€. maculipemiis is less frequently met with than 
C. geometrica, but at the same time can hardly be deh 
scribed as scarce. It occui's during Febimary. 

COMPTOSIA GEOMETRICA, Macq. 

Syn. Anthrax ohscnra^ Walk. 

Wings hyaline, with the foremargin broadly brO'Wn, the 
brown colour being curved up in a half-circle above the 
base of the cubital fork, in the middle of which hyaline 
half-circle is a bro-wn spot, and there are also three small 
brown spots below. 

Length. Male and female, 10-11 mm. 

Hah. Gronerally distributed. 

A£ale. Face covered with rather long, pale golden 
pubescence. Proboscis stout, lesis than half the length of 
head. Antennse black, about half the length of head, the 
base concealed by yellow hairs. Eyes veiy narrowly 
separated. Front black, bearing rather long black hairs. 
Thorax black, with very short, depressed, golden dorsal 
pubescence and long, black, lateral pubescence, and 
dense white pubescence below. Abdomen deep brown, the 
dorsum with scattered, short, golden, depressed pubescence 
e^trally, and similar white pubescence towards the sides ; 
sid^ qf abdomen with long black hairs. Legs brown. 
Whigs large, hyaline, with foremargin broadly brown, 
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the brown colour being curved up in a half circle above 
the base of the cubital fork, in the middle of wliicb hyaline 
half -circle isi a brown spot, and there are also brown spots 
at each lower corner of the discal cell, and at the apex of 
the second basal cell; number of submarginai cells two; 
the four posterior and anal cells all open; the radial vein 
strongly recurrent before reaching the costa. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but has the eyes 
more widely separated. 

Yariation. This species varies greatl}^ in size, extremely 
small specimens being sometimes met with, 

C. geometrica is a common species. It first appears to- 
wards the end of September, and may be found settled on 
the ground in wai'm sunny places throughout the early 
summer. 


CoMPTOSIA COBCULUM, Walk. 

Syn. Anthrax corculum, Walk. 

Comptosia tricellata^ Macq. 

Judging from Macquart’s description, I think that there 
is little doubt that his C. triceJIata, described from Tas- 
mania, is the same as C, cormhim, a well-known mainland 
species. This species resembles G. geometrica very closely, 
hut is distinguished by possessing three instead of two sub- 
marginal cells. I have not met with it in Tasmania per- 
sonall3r. 

47. Dogidomyia, G-en. nov. (Fig. 37.) 

Antennae much shorter than the head, the first and 
second ioints rounded, the third bulb-shaped, without a 
style ; abdomen very narrow and cylindrical, both thorax 
and abdomen practically bare ; legs short, without bristles ; 
wings with the radial vein strongly looped and slightly re- 
current ; first posterior and anal cells wide open ; number 
of submarginai cells two. 



Fig. 37. Wing of Docidomyia puellaris. 


Head large, broader than the thorax. Proboscis con- 
cealed within the oral aperture. Eyes in male narrowly 
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separated. Antenna short, about one quarter the length 
of head ; the first, and second Joints rounded and of about 
equal length, the third bulb-shaped, about as long as the 
two first Joints toigetheir, and without a style. Thorax 
narrow,, not at all arched, with a little short pubescence, 
but without any evident bristles. Abdomen bare, long, 
narrow, and cylindrical. Legs short, slender, and quite 
bare, even the tibiae being without bristles. Wings of 
medium length, but narrow, the alula wanting, and the 
hind-angle quite sloped away; median cross-vein upright, 
situated a little beyond the middle of the discal cell; 
radial vein strongly looped and slightly recurrent ; the four 
posterior cells and the anal cell all widei open ; number of 
submarginal oells two ; halteres long-stalked. 

This genus is proposed for two undeiscribed species, one 
of which oiccurs both in Victoria and Tasmania, whilst the 
other seems to he confined to Victoria. The Tasmanian 
species is a slender, delicatq fly, and bears more resemblance 
to a Syrphid than to one of the Bomhylidee, 

Docidomyia puellaris, Sp. nov. (Fig. 37). 

Face, front, and thorax black; abdomen black, the in- 
cisions of segments usually white; legs black, with the 
knees light brotwn ; wings hyaline. 

Length. 7 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad. (Also in Victoria.) 

Face, front, and antennae black. Thorax black, with soft 
white lateral pubescence; both thorax and scutellum with- 
out bristles. Abdomen black, the hindmargins of segments 
usually narrowb"- white; first segment with white pube- 
scence at sides. Legs black, with the knees light brown. 
Wings hyaline. 

This specie® may be easily recognised by its slight, 
slender shape, absence of bristle®, black colouration, and 
clear wings. The undescribed Victorian species, referred 
to previously, which may poeisihly be found to occur also in 
Tasmania, hasi the wings light brown, and the cubital fork 
posseesea a long recurrent veinlet. 

JD. puellaru seems to be generally scarce ; thei only two 
specimens that I have met with occurred on November 7 
and January 19 respectively. 

Subfamily Anthpaeinse. 

This subfamily may be recognised by the venation, the 
bifimcation of the radi'al and cubital veins taking place at 
a ri^htrangle, almost opposite the median oros®-vein. The 
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species are ratheT flattened in shape, never humpbacked or 
conspicuously bristly, usually moderately pubescent, but 
never with the dense furry pubescencei of the BomhylincB. 

In Tasmania three genera are known to occur. 


Table of the T amnanmn Genera of Antliracince. 

1. Wings with three submarginal cells, 2 

Wings with only two submarginal cells. 3 

2. Antennae with a distinct style. 

Exopeosopa, Macq. 

3. Antennse without a distinct style. Anthrax, Scop. 
Antennae with a style bearing an apical pencil of 

hairs. (Velvet-black species, with wings mostly 
black). Argyramceba, Schin. 

It should be noted that although the species of Anthrax 
have usually only two submarginal cells, yet varieties occur 
in which three are present, or occasionally there may be 
two on one wing and three on the other. In any case, 
however, the species may be distinguished from, those ot 
Exoprosopa by the want of any differentiated antennal 
style. 


48. Exopeosopa, Macq. 

(Trinaria, Muls. Argyrof^pila, Eond. Heteralonia, Bond. 

J)efiJip> 2 oiaj Lioy. Exoptata, Coquill.) 

Thiiri joint of antenna elongate-conical, with a fairly 
long, clearly-differentiated, terminal style, ending in a 
microscopic bristle, but without any apical pencil of hairs. 
Proboscis short. Claws of posterior tarsi with a basal 
tooth. Wings with three submarginal cells; the four pos- 
terior cells and the anal cell all open. 

Two' species of Exoprosopa have been described by Miac- 
quart from Tasmania, neither o-f which is known to me, 
and I am. unable to say whether or not they are correctly 
placed. The position of the second species {E. licellata) is 
particularly doubtful, owing to its possessing only two* sub- 
marginal cells. The following are Macquart s descrip- 
tions, 

Exopeosopa obliquepasciata, Macq. 

Black; head with white pubescence; abdomen banded 
with white, the sides spotted with brown ; wings hyaline, 
with the base, costa, and two oblique stripes brown. ’ 

Length. 12 m.m. 

Hab. ‘'Tasmania.^^ 
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Exoprosopa bicell A i’A, Macq. 

Black, with red tomentum. 'Wings brown with hyaline 
spotsi; number of siibmarginal cells two. 

Length. Male, 11 mm. 

Hab. “Tasmania.’' 

49. Anthrax, Scop. (Fig. 38.) 

Aiitennie withont any clearly-differentiaited style ; wings 
with two snbmarginal cells: ^ the bifurcation of the radial 
and cubital veins takes place at a right angle, ailmost in a 
line with the median cross-vein. 



Head large, globular, as wide as the thorax. Proboscis 
short, not in the least projecting. Antennje very small 
and short, widely separated at the base, the first joint 
cylindrical, the second cup-shaped, the third an elongated 
bulb-shape, without any differentiated style, the apex ter- 
minated by a microtsoopic bristle. Eyes separated in both 
sexes, but more widely in the female than in the male. 
Thorax rather large, flattened, and pubescent^ scutellum 
with or without marginal bristles. Abdomen longer than 
the thorax, aometimes conspicuously flattened. Legs slen- 
der, the tibiae with small, weak bristles. Wings with nor- 
mally two suhmarginal cells, but varieties occur in which 
three are present, or there may be three on one wing and 
only two on the other; radial vein curved upwards, but 
never strongly looped as in the Lornatdnce; upper branch 
of cubital fork much curved upwards ; posterior cells- four 
in number, which are all open, as is also the anal cell. 
The wings in Australian species are usually hyaline, with 
the costal margin brown, but they may be quite hyaliue, 
or entirely suffused with brown. 

A large number of Australian species^ have been described 
under the genus. Anthrax^ but many of these do not really 
l^mg here, but should be placed in the genera Hypera- 
toma, Exoprosopa, Argyramceha, and Comptosia, Of the 
tariie^ speoies of Arhthrax^ sixteen Australian 

species at present known occur in Tasmania. 
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Tiie speciesi belonging to this genus may usually be found 
settled on the ground in hot, sunny places, in which situa- 
tions several of the species are abundant. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Anthrax, 

1. Wings with at least one half browm. 2 

Wings hyaline, or at most with the foremargin 

brown. 3 

2. Wings cut sharply in a nearly straight- line into a 

deep brown basal half and a hyaline apical half. 

Incisa, Macq. 

Wings with the base and costal half suffused with 
brown, which melts gradually into the hyaline 
portion "iVLthout any distim^t line of demarca- 
tion ; abdomen with two white bands. 

Alternans, Macq. 

3. Wings completely hyaline; pubescence at sides of 

thorax yel lo wish- white ; small species. Minor, Macq. 
Wings practically hyaline, but a little darkened 
along the course of the closely adjacent media- 
stinal and subcostal veins; pubescence at sides 
of thorax fulvous; small to middle-sized species. 

Nigeicosta, Macq. 

Wings hyaline, with the base and foremargin dis- 
tinctly brown. 4 

4. Large species (usually about 12 mm ). 5 

Small species (5 to 8 mm.). 6 

5. The ]>rown colouration of the foremargin never de* 

scends so far as the bifurcation of the radial 
and cubital veins, which is always clear; the 
black pubescence on sides of abdomen is confined 
to the third and subsequent segments^, that on 
the second segment being pale yellow. 

Marginata, Walk. 

The brown colouration of the foremargin covers the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins; the 
black pubescence on sides of abdomen oom^ 
mences on the second segment. Yelox, Sp. nov. 

6. Pubescence at base of abdomen yellowish -white; 

wings rather dull. Simplex, Macq. 

Pubescence at base of abdomen silvery -white ; 
wings brightly glistening. Argentipennis, Sp. nov. 

Anthrax incisa, Macq. 

This species was originally described By Macquart from 
Tasmania. T have not met with it personally, but there 
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is a specimen in the collection of the British Musenm,. 
It may be recognised by having the wings cut sharply 
into a deep brown basal half and a hyali'nei apical half, the 
dividing line running obliquely from a point on the costa 
about two-thirds the distance from the base of wing, to the 
posterior margin about one third the distanc:e from the 
base. Macquart describes the abdomen as black with 
apex silvery, and length as 7 mm. 

Anthrax alternans, Macq. 

Front brown ; thorax and abdomen brow nish-black, the 
latter with two white bands; wings with the base and 
costal half suFused with dark brown, tips and posterior 
margin clear. 

Length. Male and female, 11-12 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed. 

Male, Head much produced in front. Face black, 
with a little yellow pubescence. Front dark brown, with 
short, stiff, black hairs bordering the base of antenna out- 
wai^dly. Antennse black. Thorax brownish-black, with a 
collar of stiff brown hairs; scutellum testaceous, with black 
marginal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, the second 
and fourth segments with a white band, the third with a 
very narrow yellow band, apex with white scaly pube- 
scence; sides of abdomen with soft white and black 
pubescence. Legs black. Wings strongly suffused with 
dark brown, but tij^s and posterior margin hyaline. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are rather more widely separated. 

This species may be readily recognised by its brownish 
wings and abdomen with two white bands. It seems to- be 
generally common in Ta.smania, and in the collection of 
the British Museum are specimens, apparently identical, 
from W^estem Australia, so the species is probably of very 
wide distribution, 

A. alternant may commonly be met with settled on the 
ground in warm sunny places, during the spring and early 

aummer, ^ 

Anthrax minor, Macq. (Fig. 38 .) 

Syn. Anthrax vitreaj Walk. 

A small species with perfectly clear winga; thorax and 
abctoen brownish-blact ; pubescence at sides of thorax 
yellowish-white, at base of abdomen clear white. 

Length. Male and female, 6-8 mm. 

Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
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Male and female. Thorax brownish-black, with dull 
white or yellowish -white pubescence at sides ; scutellum 
similarly coloured, without any marginal bristles. Abdo- 
men brownish-black, with short, depressed, white and yel- 
low pubescence disposed in bands, which becomes very 
quickly denuded ; base of abdomen fringed with clear white 
hairs on each side. Legs with femora black or brownish- 
black, tibise black or light brO)Wn, tarsi black. Wings ab- 
solutely clear, bright and glistening. 

This species may be easily recognised by its small size 
and perfectly clear wings ; the only species with which it 
can be confused is A. nigricosta, but the latter species has 
the long pubescence at the sides of thorax tawny instead of 
white. 

A. minor is a fairly common species, and is probably 
generally distributed. My dates range from January 11 
to March 1. 


Anthrax nigricosta, Macq. 

Wings practically hyaline, but a little darkened along 
the course of the closely adjacent mediastinal and subcostal 
veins; pubescence at sides of thorax fulvous; abdomen 
with a whit© band on the seco.id segment ; a species that 
varies very greatly in size. 

Length. Male and female*, 5-8 mm. 

Hah, Generally distributed in Tasmania^, Victoria, 
South Australia, and New South Wales. 

Male. Eyeis most closely approximated in front of the 
ocellar tubercle. Face narrow, black. Front black, with 
brown and white pubescence around the base of the an- 
tennae, Antennse black. Thorax brownish-black, with 
long fulvous pubescence in front and at sides; scutellum 
similarly coloured, with black mai'ginal bristles. Abdo- 
men black, with a white pubescent band on the second 
segment, which is usually visible even in denuded speci- 
mens; remainder of dorsum with short white and brown 
pubescence, which falls off very readily; the first se-gment 
has long tawny pubescence at sides, the second with long 
white pubescence at sides; remaining segments and apex 
with long scattered black hairs. Legs black, the femora 
frequently yellowish beneath. Wings hyaline, but fre- 
quently a little darkened along the course of the closely 
adjacent mediastinal and subcostal veins; base of wings 
yellow. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are more widely separated. 
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Variation. A sipecimen takem by myself ab Mangalo're 
on Decembeir 31, 1911, has three snbmarginal cells instead 
of tb© usual two ; in other respects, however, it agrees per- 
fectly wibh A. nigricosta, and I consider that it is merely a 
variety of that species. Other specimens show great 
variation in respect to size, some specimens being quite 
twice the size of others. 

*4. nigri costa may be recognisicd without much difficulty 
by the fulvous hairs on each side of the thorax, in con- 
junction with the white band on the second abdominal 
segment, and the practically hyaline wings. It seems to be 
common and generally distributed. My dates range from 
December 31 to February 13. 

Anthrax marginata, Walk. 

Syn. Anthrax fuscicostata^ Macq. 

A large species. Wings hyaline with foremargin brown, 
but the brown colouration never descends so far as the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins, which is al- 
ways clear; abdomen broad and flattened, the black 
pubescence on sides confined to the third and subsequent 
segments, that on the second segment being pale yellow. 

Length. Male and femalei, 11.5 -14 mm. 

Hab. Tasmania (generally distributed), Victoria, and 
New South Wales. 

Male. Face and front black, the former covered with 
short white or yellow pubescence. Antennie black. Thorax 
and scutellum dull brown or brownish-black, tbe thorax 
with pale fulvous anterior and lateral pubescence, and a 
tuft of white pubescence above the basie of the wings, the 
scutellum with black marginal bristles. Abdomen broad 
and conspicuously fiattened, black, with whit© pubescent 
bands on the second, fourth, and sixth segments, and nar- 
row yellow pubescent bands on the third and fifth segments, 
but all these bands are very easily rubbed off, and are fre- 
quently wanting in dried specimens; the long pubescence 
^ong the sides of the abdomen, however, is present even 
in denuded specimens, and is of more value for identifi- 
cation ; that on the first and second segments is dull yel- 
low or yellowish-white, on the third yellow or white an- 
teriorly, black posteriorly, on the fourth principally white, 
on the fifth and sixth principally black, on the apex white. 
Legs black. Wings hyaline, with the foremargin 
brown, but tbe brown colour never descends so far as the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins, which is al- 
/w^ays-dear. ^ . 
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Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are more widely sejDarated. 

This species may be easily recognised by its large size 
and flattened shape, in conjunction with the diagnosis 
given above. It is common, and generally distributed in 
Tasmania, and seems to be distributed over the whole of 
Eastern Australia. My only records are for Eebruarv, but 
no doubt the species remains on the wing throughout the 
summer season. 


Anthrax velox, Sp. nov. 

A large, species. Wings hyaline with foremargin brO'Wii, 
the brown colour completely covering the bifurcation of the 
radial and cubital veins; abdomen not fattened, the black 
pubescence at sides commencing on the second segment. 

Length, Eeinale, 13 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Female. Face and lower fourth of front completely 
covered with short yellow pubescence, npper three-fourths 
of front black, with short black, and a little shoih dark yel- 
low, pubescence. Antennae black, with stiff black hairs at 
base. Thorax dull brown, with long yellow-brown pube- 
scence anteriorly, and laterally ; scutellum a little darker 
than the thorax, with marginal yellow hairs. Abdomen 
brownish-black, the dorsum bearing white and yellow 
pubescence disposed in bands, that on the second, fourth, 
and sixth segments being white, on the other segments 
yellow, but all these pubescent bands become cpiickly de- 
nuded; sides of abdomen with long hairs, those on the 
first segment pale yellow, on the second and third 
yellow anteriorly, black posteriorly, on the fouidh white 
anteriorly, black posteriorly, on the fifth and sixth black ; 
apex with short yellow and long black pubescence. Legs 
black, with shoit depressed yellow pubescence; pos- 
terior femora and all tibiee with short black bristles. 
Wings hyaline, with the base and foremargin brown, the 
brown colour completely covering the bifurcation of the 
radial and cubital veins. 

2£ale. The only specimen of the male that I have seen 
resembled the female described above very closely, but was 
considerably smaller in size. 

The only other Tasmanian species with which A. velox can 
be confused is A. marr/ inafa. From the latter species it 
may be distinguished by tlie brown colouration of the 
foremargin being broader, and completely covering the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins, also by the black 
tuft-like lateral hairs on abdomen commencing on the siec- 

Q 
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ond insitead oC on the third segment; the abdomen also 
is rounder, a.nd loss flattened in appearance. Of the main- 
land species the only one that A. ‘velox resembles isi d. 
fdhirufa, ITV/Z/', but in the latter species the brown colour- 
ation of the wingst is diffused from the base, instead of from 
the middle of the costal margin. 

A. velo.r occurs settled on the ground in wSun ny plaecsj 
and may also be found on box bloom ; it flies with great 
rapidity. I have only met with it during January. 

Anthrax simplex, Macq. 

A small species. Wings hyaline with foreniargin brown ■ 
pubescence at base of abdomen yello wish-white. 

Length. Male and female, 5-6 luni. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Also in New South Wales.) 

Male (Dul female. Eac© and front black, bearing short 
golden pubescence. Thorax dark brown, with yello wish- 
white or pale brownish -whit© anterior and lateral pube- 
scence ; scutellum dark brown. Abdomen dark brown, 
with long yello wish- white or very pale brown hairs on 
each side of the basal segment; dorsum with short, de- 
pressed, white; and yellow pubescence, forming white bands 
on the anterior margins of the second and fourth seg- 
ments, and yellow bands on the reniaiiiing segments. Legs 
black. Wings hyaline, rather dull, with base and foremar- 
gih brown. 

Variaiion. A female taken by myself at Mangalore on 
December 24, 1911, has three submarginal cells on the 
right wing, and only two on the left. 

A. simjAem can be easily recognised by its small size, 
and wings wdth the foremargin broadly brown. The only 
other known small species having the wingS' similarly col- 
oui*od is A. argentipennis, which is distinguished hy having 
the pubescence at base of abdomen bright silvery-white. 

*4, dniplex occurs commonly in the Bagdad Valley during 
December, and is probably generally distributed. 

Anthrax argentipennis, Sp. nov. 

Wings bright hyaline-, with base and foremargin deep 
blackish-brown; abdomen with long silvery- white pube- 
scence on sides of the first and setcond segments. 

Length. Male and female, 7-10 mm. 

Hah. Mangalore. 

Male. Head distinctly produced in front; face and 
front black, with a little short golden pubescence. An* 
tennse black. Thorax hrowni^-black, with light brown 
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pubescence in front, and a little silvery-white pubescence 
at sides; scutelium similaiiy coloured. Abdomen brcwii' 
isli-black, with dense, long, silvery- white pubescence on 
sides of the first and second segments; sides of remaining 
segments and apex with long black hairs; dorsum with 
short white and yellow pubescence, the former forming a 
■white band on the second segment. Legs black, compara- 
tively stout. Wings hyaline, brightly glistening, the 
base and foremargin a deep blackish-brown. 

Female resembles th© male very closely, bub the eyes 
are more widely separated. 

This species resembles. A. sim'plex' somewhat closely, but 
may be distinguished hy the long pubescence on sides cf 
the first and second abdominal segments being bright sil- 
very-white, instead of yellowish-white, by the larger size, 
and by the more glistening wings with darker foreniargin. 

A. argentipennh occurs not uncommonly in elevated bush 
at Mangalore, during the months of December and Janu- 
ary. It frequents dry watercourses and similar situations. 

50. A R G Y R A M CE B A, Scllill. 

Willist. Cogmlletla, Willist.) 

Anteniue with a clearly differentiated style, wdiich is 
terminated by a pencil of hairs. 

Head broader than the thorax. Proboscis short, not in 
the least projecting. Eyes narrowly separated in male, 
more widely in female. Antennse very small, the third 
johit more or less onion-shape, wuth a style-like prolonga- 
tion, ending in a differentiated style with an apical pencil 
of hairs. Thorax bearing dense pubesceence ; scutelium 
without any marginal bristles. Abdomen fattened, 
broadening posteriorly, with a pointed apex, the whole 
bearing dense pubescenece, which is longest at the sides. 
Legs of mediiun length, slender, tibice with rather long, 
weak bristles. Wings with the typical venation of the 
Anthracince; number of submarginal cells two; first pos- 
terior cell wide open; anal cell either narrowly open, or 
closed on the wing-margin. 

Tliis genus is represented in Tasmania by a single- 
species, which is easily recognised by its velvet-black abdo- 
men, with silvery-white' apex, and almost black wings. 

Argyraskhba maculata, Macq. 

Syn. Anthrax maculata^ Macq. 

Anthrax australis, Walk. 

Thorax and abdomen velvet-black, the apex of abdomen 
silvery-white ; wings with basal half, foreniargin, and spots 
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black, the black coloiir occupying the great part of the 
wings, remainder hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 7-11 mm. ^ 

Hab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
Kew South Wales.) 

31 ale and female. Faco and front black, with short, 
dense, black hairs. Anteniicn black. Thorax black, with 
a collar of white or yellow hairs, and black hairs at sides. 
Abdomen black, with apex entirely sil very-white, or with 
silvery-white on either side, leaving the actual tip black; 
sides of abdomen with long dense hairs, which are wdiite on 
the first segment, black on subsequent segments. Legs en- 
tirely black. VTngs with the base and foremargin very 
broadly black, the black colour reaching tO' the hindniar- 
giii iri’egulaiiy beneath the end of the discal cell, and along 
the hindmargin are four to six isolated, or partly isolated, 
black spots, but all these- black markings differ in size and 
extent in different specimens, and may be partly eonfiueut. 

Variaiion. Besides the variation in the markings of the 
wings, referred to above, this species varies very greatly in 
size, the expanse -of wings ranging from 20 mm. to 32 mm. 

J. maeulaia- is fairly common in Tasmania, and seems to 
be very widely distributed on the Australian mainland. It 
has a fondness for settling on charred stumps and logs in 
the bush. My dates range from November 7 to January 12. 

Family IX. EMPID^. 

Head small, usually much narrower than the thorax. 
Proboscis frequently elongated, but sometimes short. Eyes 
in the male either joined or separated, in the female sep- 
arated, except in the Hyhotince.. Antenme composed of 
three joints. Either with or without a terminal style or 
arista, but the first joint is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish. Thorax usually gibbous, with, as a rule, well- 
developed dorsocentral, acrostichal, humeral, post-humeral, 
notopleural, supraalar, and postalar bristles. Abdomen 
narrow, either bare or with lateral bristles; the male geni- 
talia large and co-mplex. Leigs slender, either neaidy bare, 
or bearing stiff bristles, or tufts of hail’s; the first joint 
of anterior tarsi sometimes inflated in the male. Wings 
with the anal cell usually shoi’ter than the second basal 
eel!, but in the Hyhotimz and BTaeIiyd 07 nfitiuce, equal in 
length or longer, whilst in the Tach/ydrormmee it is alto- 
gether wanting ; the discal cell is also sometimes wanting ; 
the shape of the wings may be normal, or the hind-angle 
may be altogether sloped away. 
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Tlie Empiclce. form a very large family of small files of 
inconspicuous appearance, which sometimes occur in 
great abundance. They are predaceous in their 
habits, preying* on other diptera. Their habits are some- 
what diverse. Species of Hilara occur fiying in numbers 
over the surface of pools and streams, or, more rarely, over 
the bare ground ; species of Empis may be found frequent- 
ing fiowers or dancing in the air; those of Leptopeza fre- 
quenting low vegetation. The greater number of Tas- 
manian species occur in the spring time, whilst two species 
are found in midwinter; during the height of summer but 
few species are to be met with. 

It will be noticed that in the present Paper I have 
adopted the spelling Empidm and Lepfidce, rather than 
tiiat of E m 2 )ididce and Leptididce., as now used by some 
entomologists. The former spelling has been in use for 
over a centuiy, and is formed in the usual way from 
typical genera. The latter spelling is derived from the 
supposed plural forms of Einpi^ and Leptis', a generic 
name, however, can only eixist in the singular, as there 
cannot be more than one genus of the name of Empi^i, or 
one of that of Lejjfis. Therefore the spelling Empididce 
and Leptididcd is derived from words, w'liicli, notwithstand- 
ing their Greek origin, have no existence in scientific 
nomenclature. Under these circumstances I consider that 
the wwds Empididce and Leptididm are not only pedantic, 
but also incorrect. 

For our present knowledge of the Australian E/npuhe. 
we are largely" indebted to Dr. M. Bezzi’s ''EnipkUdl 
Indo-Australimii Raccolti dal Signor L, in which 

twenty Australian species are listed. Very little atten- 
tion, however*, has so far been paid to the Tasmanian 
species, and I am now able to record twenty-three species 
from Tasmania alone, whilst there is no doubt that when 
the wetter parts, of the island are properly investigated 
this number will be largely increased. 

Five subfamilies have been recorded from the Australian 
mainland, of which only three are at present known from 
Tasmania, but as the other two are almost certain to 
occur, I give the distinctions between all the five sub- 
families- 

2^aI)Ie of the AiiHtroliaii Subfamilies of Empidce. 

1. Anal cell wanting; discal cell united with the second 
basal cell. Taehydromiinse 

Anal cell present. 2 


^Annates Musei ISTationalis Hung-axici, 1904. 
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2. Hind-angle of wing sloped a.way. Hemerodromiinse 

Hind-angle of wing well developed. 3 

3. Anal cell longer than the second basal cell. (In 

the aberrant genera Bicellaria and Sciadocera, in 
whicli it is shorter, the discal cell is wanting.) ,;f 

Hybotinse 

Anal cell shorter than the second basal cell. 4. 

4 . Proboscis long; the anal cross-vein (i.e., the veinlet 

closing the anal cell) strongly reicnrrent, and be- 
coming confluent with the anal vein. Empinae 

Proboscis short; the anal cross-vein meets! the anal 
vein at a right angle, or almost so. OeydromiiniB 
Of the above subfamilies only the three last are at 
present known to occur in Tasmania, but when the damper 
parts of the island are properly examined the others are 
almost certain to be found. 


Subfamily Hybotinse. 

Two undcscribed aberrant genera occur in Tasmania, 
which probably belong to- this subfamily. In one of these, 
Ironomyia^ three veinlets arise from the discal cell, instead 
of two, a.s in all the other genera in which the discal 
cell is present; in this character it agrees with the sub- 
family Bracliystomatince, but its o*ther characteristics seem 
to show more affinity with the HyboUnre. The other genus, 
Seiadocera, is very aberrant, and differs from all other 
genera of the llybotince in having the eyes in the female 
widely separated, and in the form of the antennje. 

Table of the Tasmanla7i Ge^iera of llybotince, 

1. Anal cell longer than the second basal cell. 2 

Anal cell shorter than the second basal cell. 3 

2. Discal cell emitting three veins; radial vein closely 

approximated to the cubital, and extending almost 
to the wing-tip. Ironomvia, Gen, nov. 

3 Discal cell wanting; first and second basal cells of 
equal length; eyes in female widely separated. 

SciADocEKA, Gen. nov. 

51. Ironomyia, Gen. nov. (Pig. 39.) 

Wings with the anal cell longeor than the second basal 
bell ; discal cell with three issuing veinlets ; radial and 
cubital veins closely approximated and of almost equal 
length. 
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Fi^‘. 39. Wing of 1 ronomyia ■nhjroniiiridaia. 

Head broader than the thorax. Eyes ( J ) joined from 
the vertex to the antenri£e. Proboscis short, hardly pro- 
jecting be\’oud the. oral aperture. Palpi rounded, shorter 
than the proboscis. Antenine very short, abciit one-fourth 
the length of head, the first joint hardly distinguishable, 
the second a little longer than broad, the third rounded,, 
and provided with a long, thread-like arista, which is ap- 
parently jointed almost at its base, the arista being about 
twice the length of the three antennal joints together. 
Thorax only slightly arched, with a few weak posterior 
bristles scutelliim with weak marginal bristles. Abdomen 
short, conical; male genitalia small and inconspicuous. 
Legs short, the tihiie and tarsi of about equal 
length, the tibiae thin at the base, but thickening grad- 
ually to the apex; all joints practically hare; tarsal claws 
unusually large, two w’^ell-dev eloped pulvilli present, be- 
tween which are three bristles of equal length. Wings 
broad, the costa convex and serrated ; mediastinal vein 
fused wdth the subcostal, which is long, reaching to- the 
sharpiy-dehned stigma ; radial vein unusually long, at first 
w’ell separated from the cubital, after which the two veins 
converge, almost meeting below the stigma, and then 
slightly diverge, reaching the margin close together a 
little above the wing-tip; cubital vein imforked; discal 
ceil long, emitting three veinlets; number of posterior 
cells four ; the three basal cells short, the first a fraction 
longer than the second, the third a little longer than 
the first ; hind-angle of wing strongly developed. 

This remarkable genus may be distinguished at once 
by its vei'}’- unusual venation. Only one species is at pre- 
sent known. 

luOHOMVIA NIGEOMACULATA, Sp. nOV. (Fig, 39.) 

Thorax and scutellum black; abdomen grey in centre, 
with a dorsal row of black spots, sides of abdomen black ; 
femora black, with knees yellow; tibiae yellow, with apex 
black, and a black ring near the base ; wings hyaline, with 
a clearly-defined yellow-bi-own stigma. 

Length. Male^ 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Hobart. 
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2Iah\ Head chiefly occupied by the very large, joined 
eyes; face small, gre^n Anteimje with second joint light 
biwn, third black. Thorax black, with posterior margin 
grey, the whole bearing scattered, erect, black pnbeseeuce, 
and a few weak, posterior bri, sties ; scntellnm brownish- 
black, with weak bla^crk inarginal bristles. Abdomen grey 
clorsally, wdth a row of black spots oxtending from "the 
second to the seventh segment ; base and sides black ; dcr- 
snm bare, sides with long, soft, pale pubescence. Legs with 
femora black, knees yellow; tibijo yellow, with apex black, 
and a black ring near the base ; tarsi with first three joints 
yellowish, fourth and fifth black ; pul villi yellow, ciaws 
black. Wings hyaline, with a clearly-defined yellcw^-brown 
stigma. 

Of this species T have only met with a single specimen, 
which occurred siettled on a tree trunk at Hobart, on Oc- 
tober 5, 1912. 

52. S c I A D 0 c E B A, Gen. now. (Hig. 40.) 

Wings v/ith the basal cells short, the first and second 
of equal length, the anal a little shorter; disoal cell want- 
ing; cubital vein unforked; discal vein incomplete at the 
base, and an incomplete veinlet reiacliing the margin be- 
tween the cubital and discal veins. Antennge very short, 
the terminal joint lax'-ge, almost quadrangulair, and com- 
pletely concealing the preceding joints; eyes in female 
widely separated; thorax greatly arched; abdomen short; 
legs simple. 



Fig. 40, Wing of iSciadorera ruftf/Nacuiata, 

Head placed low down below the greatly-arched thorax. 
Pi*oboscis concealed within the oral aperture. Eyes in 
female very widely separated. Antennae so short that 
the terminal joint seems to lie directly against the face ; 
it is very large, flattened, almost quadratigular, and pro- 
vided with a threiad-like arista; the terminal joints of 
the two amtennae touch on© another on their inner mar- 
gins, and reach to the eyes on their outer margins, cover- 
ing the face, and completely concealing the preceding 
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joints. Front with six stiff bristles — a divergent pair at 
the centre of the veiiex, a single one on each side close to 
the eyes, and one lower down above each antenna. Thorax 
greatly arched, wdth three complete rows of small dorsal 
bristles, and well-marked humeral, posthumeral, noto- 
pieural, supraaiar, and postalar bristles, scutellum wdth 
four long marginal bristles. Abdomen about ecpal in 
breadth to, but a little longer than, the thorax, altogether 
without bristles. Legs of medium length, bearing a few 
bristles, the coxse considerably lengthened. Wings large, 
unusually broad, the costa, strongly convex ; mediastinal 
and subcostal veins anastomosed, cubital vein unforkecl ; 
discal vein incomplete at the base, and with an incomplete 
veinlet above; discal cell wanting; the basal cells short, 
the fiz'st and second of equal length, the anal a little- 
shorter. 

The correct position of this curious genus is somewhat 
doubtful. Notwithstanding the very different venation, I 
am of opinion that it is allied to the genus Ironoiny'.a 
previously described. The venation resembles that of the 
genera Micromnia and BireUaria, particularly the latter, 
but differs from that genus in having the second basal 
cell only equal in length to, instead of much longer than, 
the first basal cell. It diffei's so much, however, from 
Bicellana in the form of the antennre, the widely-separated 
eyes of the female, and the shape of the wings, that I 
am doubtful whether the resemblance in venation may 
not be a misleading one. The genera Micrtminia aiiit 
Bicellaria are placed by Limdbeck in the Hyhotince, by 
Melander in the Oei/droniiince ; without wdshing to ex- 
press an opinion as to the conrect position of these two 
genera, I might mention that the new genus now de- 
scribed seems to me to show no relationship whatever -with 
llie Ocydromiince, and that if it is referable to any of 
the existing subfamilies, it can only be placed in the 
Hyhotince. 

Only one species is at present known. 

SciADOCERA nuFOMACULATA, Sp. nov. (Fig. 40.) 

Antenna? orange; face, front, thorax, and scutellum or- 
ange^brown ; abdomen black, the second to fifth segments 
bearing each two dull orange-red spots; legs yellow; wings 
hyaline. 

Length. Female; 4 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Female. Head situated low dowm below the gi'eatly 
arched thorax. Face and front orange-brown ; frontal 
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bristles Mack. Antennae orange. Thorax and scntelhim 
orange-brown, with black bristles, as described under the 
generic characters, but quite bar© of pubescence. Abdo- 
men with first segment dull orange-red; remaining seg- 
ments dull black, the second to fifth bearing each two 
dull orange-red spots : apex with short, black bristles. 
Legs yello\v, with a few scattered black bristles. Wings, 
hyaline, without atiy tYc%ce of a stigma. 

'^Tliis species is easily recognised by the orange-brown 
thorax, and black abdomen, with ten dull orange-red spots. 
Oiil}" one specimen is known, which w^as taken by myself 
on vSeptember 25, 1912, in the bush at Mangalore ; I 
searched the same locality for other specimens in succeed- 
ing years, but without success. 

Subfamily Empinse. 

This subiainii}^ so far as is knowm at present, is re- 
presented in the Australian i'egion by six genera, all of 
which, with the exception of Anthepiscoims, occur in Tas- 
mania. These genera may be recognised by the long, or 
fairly long, proboscis, and by the anal cross-vein (i.e., the 
veiiilet closing the anal cell) being strongly recurrent, and 
becoming confluent with the anal vein. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Bmpince. 

1. Cubital vein forked. 2 

Cubital vein not forked. 4 

2. Mediastinal vein curved up at its end, and meet- 

ing the costa; anterior tarsi in male, with the 
first joint conspicuously dilated. H i l a b a, Meig. 
Mediastinal vein straight, or nearly so, and not 
meeting the costa-. 3 

3. Anterior tarsi in male with the first joint conspicu- 

ously dilated; metapleural bristles wanting. 

Hilabobus, Gen, nov. 
Anterior tarsi in male not at all, or very slightly, 
dilated; metapleural bristles present. Em pis, L. 

4. Cubital vein connected with the radial vein by a 

cross-vein. TBNONTOMyiA, Gen. nov. 

Cubital vein not connected with the radial vein. 

Ehamphomyia, Meig. 

53. Hilar A, Meig. (Fig. 41.) 
interior tarsi in the male with the* first joint conspicu- 
ously dilated; mediastinal vein short, curved up at its 
end, and meeting the costa; length of proboscis about the 
height of head* 
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Head about tlie same breadth or a little narrower than 
the thorax. Eyes separated in both sexes, very rarely 
joined in the male. Proboscis in length about the height 
of head. Aiitennse equal in length to or a little longer 
tliaai the head, the first and second joints short, the third 
conical, tapering, and terminated b}^ a two-jointed style. 
Thorax with acrostichah dorsocentrah and notopleural 
bristles, and also, usually, a humeral, pos*:, humeral, siip- 
raalar, and post-alar bristle on each side; metapleura 
without bristles. Abdomen slender, nearly bare, timn- 
cate in male, pointed in female. Legs of medium length, 
the anterior tarsi in male with the first joint conspicu- 
ously dilated, the shape diSeiing in each species. Wings 
with the mediastinal vein short, ciirred up at its end, 
and ineeting the costa; cubital vein with a long, narrow 
fork ; discal cell with three issuing veinlets ; anal vein 
weak and generally abbreviated. 

The species of lliJara- occur commonly skimming over 
the surface of ponds and streams, or, more rarely, over 
the bare grciuid. Most of the Tasmanian species are found 
ill the spring time, but one occurs in the late autmnn. 



Eig. 41. Eight fi’ont leg of (a,) Hilara effieJens, (b) H. hal- 
nearia, (c) II. nimia^ (d) H. nuhila, (e) H. molUcella. 


Table of the Tasmanian of Rilara. 

1. Halteres black or dark brown. 2 

Halteres yellow or very pal© brown. 3 

2. Wings brown ; thorax brown, striped ; anterior tibiae 

in male with uniform short hairs; large, robust 
species. (Length, 6 mm.) Efficiens, Bp. nov. 

Wings almost hyaline ; thorax black, unstriped ; an- 
terior tibiae in male with very long hairs; small, 
delicate species, (Length, 3 mm.) 

Baeneaeia, Sp. noT- 
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3. Anterior tarsi in male with first joint enormonsly 

dilated ; thorax deep black ; wings hyaline. 

Nimia, Sp. nov. 

Anterior tarsi in male with first joint not enor- 
mously dilated ; thorax brown. 4 

4. Tliorax with two conspicnons black stripes; 

femora and tibiee blackish, with yellcw knees; 
wings brownish; spring species. Nubila, Sp. nov. 
Thorax with four faint stripes ; femora and tibise 
uniform pale brown; Avings practically hyaline; 
late autumn species. Mollicella, Sp. nov. 

Besides the above species, two species were described 
by "Walker under the names of rerfa and Hilara 

eonfirniata, but as I have, unfortunately, been unable to 
examine AValker s types, I am unable to say to -what genus 
they really belong. 


Hilaea efficiens, Sp. nov. (Fig. 41a.) 

Thorax brown, with two anterior dark brown stripes, 
and a broader dark brown stripe on each side; scutelhim 
grey, Avitii a fringe of black marginal bristes; abdomen, 
deep brown ; anterior and posterior tibias m male densely 
pubescent ; wings brown. 

Length. Male, 7'- 8 mm.; female, 6 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore, Bed Gate. 

Male. Face and front black. Eyes rather widely sep- 
arated. Proboscis: about equal in length to height of head. 
Antennaj blackish, a little longer than the head, the first 
and second joints short, the third about twice the length 
of the first two together, and terminated by a long, slen- 
der style, which is rather more than half its length. 
Thorax hx-own, with two anterior, narrow median, and 
two broad lateral, dark brown stripes ; bristles black, 
dense, hut not paiiicularly long; scutellum grey, with a 
fringe of eight or more black bristles. Abdomen dark 
brown, with abundant white lateral pubescence. Legs 
stout, black ; anterior and posterior tibiae, with very dense 
brown pubescence; anterior tarsi with the first joint con- 
siderably inflated, oval, and about equal in length to 
the other four joints together. Wings brown, with a dark 
brown stigma; the mediastinal vein curved up, and meet- 
ing the costa ; cubital fork long, bnt not very narrow ; anal 
vein fairly long, but not reaching the wing margin. 

Female has the abdomen broader and shorter than in 
the male, the legs nearly bare, and without any sign of 
■iB'fiation. 
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This species does not seem so confined to the iieigii- 
bc'urhood of water as the other Tasmanian species of 
Eihirn, blit may be found skimming low over the bare 
ground. It is generally a common species. My dates 
range from October 1 to December 31. 

Hilara balneaeia, Sp. nov. (Fig. 4lb.) 

Thorax and abdomen black; anterior tibiae with long, 
scattered, black, hair-like bristles; wings almost hyaline ; 
halteres dark brown. 

Length. Male. 3 mm. 

Hab. Hobart, Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front black ; vertex with "^ong, black 
bristles. Eyes separated. Proboscis stout, hardly as long 
as the height of head. Antennae black, the first and sec- 
ond joints short, the third rather more than twice me 
length of the first two together, and terminated by a long, 
slender style, which is a little mere than half its length. 
Thorax black, unstripech with very long, scattered black 
bristles : scutelliim vvitli four marginal black bristles. Ab- 
domen brownisli-black, bare of pubescence, but with short 
black terminal bristlps. Legs dark brevvn, anterior tibi?e 
with long, scattered, black, liair-likc bristles; anterior 
tarsi with the first joint considerably inflated, and bearing 
a single, verv long black hair on its inner side. Wings 
faintly tinged with brown, and bearing a brown vStigma : 
the mediastinal vein short, curved up at its end, and meet- 
ing the ccsta ; cubital fork long and narrow, the upper 
branch nearly as long as the lower ; aiml vein fairly 
long, and nearly reaching the wing-margin ; halteres dark 
brown. 

This species frequents the neigiibotirhnod of water; it 
is probably widely distributed, though hardly so common 
as some of the other species. My dates range from Sep- 
tember 24 to November 16. 


Hilara nimia, Sp. nov, (Fig. 41c.) 

Front tarsi in male with the first joint enormously dilat- 
ed ; thoi*a.x velvet-black, abdomen brownish-black ; wings 
hyaline ; halteres yellow. 

Length. Male, 4.5-5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

Male. Face and front black; vertex with short, black 
bristles. Eyes separated. Proboscis about the same 
length as the height of head. Anteniise Hack, the first 
and second joints veiy short, the third a little more than 
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twice tlie lengtli of tlie first two together, and terniinatecl 
by a slender style, which is rather more than half its 
length. Thorax with anterior two-thirds velvet-black, pos- 
terior third brown ; dorsal bristles veiy short, lateral 
•bristles of medinin length ; sciitellmn brcvni, with four 
black marginal hristles. Abdomen brownish -black, with 
posterior margins of segments light brown ; sides with 
Ijoth short and long weak, black bristles. Legs black, with 
the posterior knees narrowly yellow; anterior tibiee with 
long, black Iiairs at apex ; posterior tibije with short, %vide- 
ly-separated black bristles; anterior tarsi with the first 
Joint enormonsly dilated. Wings hyaline, with a brown 
stigma ; the mediastinal vein curved gently up to the 
costa, which it Joins; cubital fork long and naiTow ; anal 
vein becoming evanescent at some distance from, the wdng 
margin ; haiteres yellow. 

This species may be easily recognised by the enormously 
dilated front tarsi of the male, and the velvet-black 
thorax. It occurs abundantly skimming over the surface 
of pools of water in the early spiing time. My dates 
rang© from September 1 to October 10. 

Hilaea xrniLA, Sp. nov. (Pig. 41d.) 

Thorax light brown, with tW'O narrow;, black longitud- 
inal stripes ; legs brownish-black, %vitli posterior knees con- 
spicuously yellow; wings tinged with brown, and with a 
very conspicuous dark brown stigma; haiteres pale whit- 
ish-yellow. 

Length. Male, 3.5 mm.; female, 3 mm. 

Hab. Hobart. 

Male. Face and front browui; vertex with black hairs. 
Eye^ separated. Proboscis stout, shorter than the height 
of head. Antennse with the first and second joints very 
short, the third slender, about twice as long as the first 
two together, and terminated by a long style; which is 
about ecjual to it in length. Thorax pale greyish -brown, 
with two narrow black stripes, bounded outwardly by a. 
black spot on either side; do^rsal bristles of medium 
length, lateral bristles long ; sculelium pale grey, with four 
black marginal bristles, the two terminal ones being, niucn 
the longest. Abdomen deep brown, with weak, black mar- 
ginal bristles. Legs brownish-black, with posterior knees 
conspicuously yellow ; anterior tibi® with a few long, very 
widely-separated, black bristles on the inner side; pos- 
terior tibiae with a few short, black bdstles ; anterior tarsi 
with the first joint long and dilated, and bearing short. 
Mack; bristles on both sides. Wings brownish, with a- very 
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distinct dark brown stigma; mediastijial vein short, curved 
up at its end, and meeting the costa; cubital fork long 
and narrow, the upper branch almost as long as the lower ; 
anal vein long, and almost reaching the wing-margin; 
halteres pale whitish-yellow. 

Female resembles the male, the thorax being similarly 
striped; abdomen a lighter brown, and produced into a 
long ovipositor; anterior tarsi not dilated, but the first 
joint long and slender, in length rather more than that 
of the remaining four joints together; wings paler than 
in the male. 

This species may be recognised without difficulty by 
the conspicuously striped thorax. I found it frecjnenting 
the rocks in the bed of a mountain stream at Hobaii on 
November 13, 1913; probably it cceiirs not uncoBimonly 
in similar situations. 

Hilara mollicella, Sn. nov. (Fig. 41e.) 

Thorax brown, with four faint brown stripes ; legs a 
uniform pale brown; wings practically hyaline, vrith a 
faint stigma; halteres light brown; late autumn species. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front black ; vertex with black hairs. 
Proboscis stout, about as long as the height of head. An- 
tennje short, the third joint twice as long as the first and 
second together, and terminated by a slightly thickened 
style, which is nearly equal to it in length. Thorax brown, 
with fonr faint, nari'ow, brown stripes ; dorsal bristles 
of medium length, lateral bristles long; scutellnm grey, 
with foul" marginal black bristles. Abdomen brown, dark- 
est towards the apex, and bearing a few short, black 
bristles. Legs a uniform pale brown; anterior tibise with 
a few widely separated black bristles; posterior tibiae 
almost bare, but with a few short, black bristles; anterior 
tarsi with the fi.rst considerably dilated, in shape a length- 
ened oval, about equal in length to the remaining four 
joints together. Wings practically hyaline, but with a 
faint brown tinge; the mediastinal vein shorts, curved up 
gently at its end, and meeting the costa; cubital fork 
long and narrow, the upper branch nearly as long as the 
lower ; discal cell more produced above than in E, nnhila ; 
anal vein nearly reaching the wing margin. 

This species Afters from all the other known Tasmanian 
species of Eilara by occurring in the late autumn, in- 
stead of in the spring time. I have only met with a single 
specimen, which occurred at the side of a pond at Man- 
galore, on April 26, 1914. ' 
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54. Hi LAE OP us, Gen. nov. (Figs. 42 and 43.) 

Small or niedinm sized files resembling H tiara, but dis- 
tinguislied by tlie mediastinal vein being* straight, incom- 
plete, and not reaching the costa; anterior tarsi in the 
male yith the first joint dilated as in Hilar a. 

Head small, narrower than the thorax. Eyes separated 
in both sexes. Proboscis varying in length from about 
ihe height of head to twice the height of head. Antenme 
about the same length, or a little longer than the head, 
the first joint either short or fairly long, the second always 
short, the third about as long as the first two joints to- 
gether, either broad or slender , and terminated by a style 
which is from a c[uarter to half its length. Thorax rather 
arched, with biistles as in Ellara, and, in the male, some- 
times bearing dense pubescence; metapleiiral bristles 
■wanting. Abdomen slender in the male, broader in the 
female, in the former sex sometimes bearing lateral tufts 
of stiff bristles. Legs either moderately short or elongated, 
the first joint of anterior tarsi in the male always con- 
spicuously dilated, and the femora and tibise in the same 
sex. may be densely hairy. Wings with the mediastinal 
vein nearly straight, and not reaching the costa ; cubital 
fork either short or fairly long; discal cell with three 
issuing veiiilets, which are all complete ; anal vein weak, 
and not reaching the wdng-margin. 

The species belonging to this genus resemble those of 
HUura, both in appearance and in habits, but are distin- 
guished by the straight, incomplete mediastinal vein, 
which does not reach the costa. Prom Hmpas the genus is 
distinguished by the greatly dilated front tarsi of the 
male, and by the absence of metapleural bristles. From the 
Tasmanian species of Emph it may be further distinguish- 
ed by the shorter proboscis. Four s23ecies are- at present 
known, which seem to fall into two natural groups, as 
given below. 



Fig. 42. Bight fi'ont leg of (a) Hllaropus pallid if urea; 
(b) E. mfjrinHnmS; (e) E, (d) H. ecMnafus. 
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Table of the Tasmanian Species of H ilaropus. 

1. Small, delicate species; abdomen in the male with- 

out lateral tufts of stiff bristles. 2 

Large, robust species; abdomen in male w'ith 
lateral tufts of stiff bristles. 3 

2. Legs brO'wn ; anterior tarsi in male with first joint 

moderately dilated ; anterior tibiae %vith apex 
bare; abdomen bare. Pallidifurca, Sp. nov. 

Legs black ; anterior tarsi in male "with first joint 
considerabhr dilated, and anterior tibiae with 
apex bearing long hairs; abdomen hairy. 

ISTtgrimanus, Sp. iiov. 

3. Male -with thorax velvet-black, abdomen covered 

wuth blue tomentum; female with thorax pale 
grey, fiuslied above with red, and bearing four 
black stripes ; halteres yellow. Peregeixus, Sp. nov. 

Male with thorax velvet-black : abdomen dull 
black with -white tomentose, side-spots; halteres 
black. Echixatus, Sp. nov. 

lIlLAROPUS PALLIDIFUr.CA, Sp. iiov. (Pig. 42a.) 

Thorax and abdomen dark brown; legs light brown; 
anterior tibije with apex bare; wings with the veins faint, 
23articularly the up^^er branch of the cubital fork ; hal- 
teres pale brown. 

Length. Male, 4 mm. ; female, 4.5 - 5.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Yalley. 

Male. Face and front brown. Eyes separated. Pro- 
boscis in length nearly twuce the height of head. Aiitennje 
dark brown, slightly longer than the head, the first joint 
twice the length of tlie second, the third about as long as 
the first two together, and terminated by a style which 
is about half its length. Thora.x hrotvn, unstriped, with 
short anterior and long posterior black bristles; scutelluni 
-with four long marginal bristles ; metapleima without 
bristles- Legs entirely light brown ; all femora and tibias 
practically bare ; anterior tarsi with the first joint length- 
ened and moderately thickened, and bearing on its outer 
margin a fringe of long hairs; middle and posterior tarsi 
simple. Wings long, pale brown; mediastinal vein 
straight, and ending abruptly at a short distance below the 
costa; cubital fork long, the upper branch very faint, as 
are also the veinlets closing the discal cell outwardly ; anal 
vein curved, and not reaching the wing-margin; halteres 
pale brown. 

Female resembles the male closely, but the wing-veins 
are leather more distinct; all the tarsi are simple, and the 
abdomen is produced into a long ovipoBabor. 

K 
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Tliis species frequents pools of water like tlie species 
of Hfirtra ; it seems to be rather uncommon. My dates 
range from Xovember 17 to November 30. 


HiLAROPrS XIGRIMANUS, Sp. iiov. (Fig. 42b.) 

Thorax and abdomen dark brown, the abdomen hairy ; 
front tibijB with long hairs at apex ; anterior tarsi in the 
male with first joint much dilated ; ■wings with veins dark 
and distinct. 

Length. Male, 3 - 3.5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front black; vertex with long, black 
bristles. Eyes separated. Proboscis in, length about the 
height of head. Antenine rather longer than the head, 
the first and second jcints very small, the third slender, 
about twice as long as the first two together, and termin- 
ated by a slender style, which is about half its length. 
Thorax brown, unstriped, thoracic bristles of medium 
length; scuteilum with six marginal bristles, the two 
middle ones the longest, the two outer short ; metapleura 
without bristles. Abdomen brotvn, with long, black, lat- 
eral pubescence. Legs entirely brownish-black, anterior 
tarsi with the first joint great dilated; anterior tibise with 
a tuft of long, black hairs on the outer side, close to the 
apex; middle and posterior tibise with a thin fringe of 
black hairs.; posterior femora with scattered black hairs. 
Wings brownish, the mediastinal vein straight, becoming 
evanescent at its tip, and not reaching the costa; cubital 
fork fairly long, but not narrow ; veins of wung dark 
brown and distinct; halteres dark brown. 

This species may be met with commonly in the early 
spring, skimming the surface of pools of water in com- 
pany ■with Eilara mmia. My dates range from August 
17 to September 1, but it probably remains on the wing 
until a later date. 

Hilaeopus pebegbintjs, Sp. nov. (Fig. 42 g and 43.) 

Male with thoi^ax velvet -black ; abdomen with first seg- 
ment black, remaining segments covered with pale blue 
tomentum. Female with thorax pale grey, flushed above 
with red, and bearing, four very distinct black stripes, the 
two median ones narrow, the two lateral ones broad, and 
interrupted, in the middle; abdomen black, with only a 
faint trace of the blue tomentum of the male. Halteres 
yellow. 

Length. Male, 6-7 mm,; female, 7 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Yalley, (Probably generally distributed.) 
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Male. Face grey. Front with lower third grey, upper 
two-thirds black. Proboscis a little longer than the height 
of head. Palpi a little less than half the length of the 
proboscis, light brown, with long, pale yellow hairs. An- 
tennae brownish black, about as Tong as the head, the first 
joint twice the length of the second ; the third thickened, 
about twice as long as the first two together, and teiinin- 
ated by short style, which is about one-quarter its length. 
Thorax velvet-black, bearing dense black pubescence; only 
the posterior lateral bristles well-defined; scutellimi vel- 
vet-black, with a fringe of numerous long, weak, Mack 
marginal bristles, Metapleural bristles wanting. Ab- 
domen somewhat conical ; first segment black, remaining 
segments covered vritli pale blue tonieiitum. all segments 
bearing lateral titfts of black bristles; genitalia black, 
large, and rising well above the level of the abdomen. 
Legs black, with the knees narrowly orange ; front tarsi 
with the first joint much dilated, and bearing a fringe 
of hairs outwardly; the first joints of the middle and 
posterior tarsi are alsoi somewhat swollen : anterior and 
middle tibise clothed with long, black hairs ; posterior 
tibise with very long yellow and black hairs; posterior 
femora with ver}^ long yellow hairs below, and black hairs 
above. Wings rather short, tinged with brown, and with 
a brown stigma; mediastinal vein nearly straight, and 
not reaching the costa; cubital fork broad, the npper 
branch much shorter than the lower; discal cell with 
three issuing veinlets, 'which are all complete ; wing- veins 
dark brown and strongly marked ; hal teres light brownish- 
yellow. 

Female differs so much from the male that it might 
well be mistaken for a distinct species. The fixint is en- 
tirely grey. Thorax pale grey, the nentre of the dorsum 
flushed with red, and with four very distinct black stripes^ 
the two median ones narrow and entii-'e, but not reaching 
to the posterior maa'gin, the two lateral ones broad, and 
inteiTUpted in the middle; scutellum pale grey, with niar- 
ginai bristles as in the male. Abdomen black, with faint 
traces laterally and posteriorly of the pale blue toiiien- 



turn of ilie male. Legs with all joints simple^ and prac- 
tically bare. Wings as in the male. 

The present species, sO' far as the male is concerned, is 
easily recognised by the velvet-black thorax and pale blue 
abdomen; the female, however, closely resembles those of 
both £J?npis hellatorius and Hilara efficiens^ and as the 
females of these three species are very liable to be con- 
fused, it may be as well to- point out the distinguishing 
characters. HUara efjficiens is distingiiislied from the other 
two species by the short., upturned mediastinal vein which 
meets the costa, whilst Enipis heliatorius is distinguished 
by the long proboscis, light brown legs, and thorax with 
two faint gr^y stripes, Hilaropus p)eregri7iii8 by the short- 
er proboscis, black legs, and thorax with four very distinct 
black stripes. 

Hilaropus peregriniis is a common spring species. Both 
sexeis may be seen skimming over the surface pf ponds 
and streanisi, and sometimes over the bare ground, and 
may also be met with resting on bracken. My dates range 
from October 16 to November 7. 

TIilaeopus echinatus, Sp. nov. (Fig. 42d.) 

Thorax black; abdomen black, with white, tomentose, 
lateral, hindmarginal spots on each segment, and tufts of 
very long lateral bristles; legs entirely black; halteres 
black. 

Length. Male, 9 mni. 

Hab, Mangalore. 

J/a/e. Face and front black. Proboscis about one-and- 
a-lial£ times the height of head. Palpi short, about one- 
quarter the length of the proboscis, grey, bearing long- 
yellow hairs. Antennse black, about the length of the 
head, the hrst and second joints short, the third expand- 
ed, about twice as long as the first two together, and ter- 
minated by a short” style, which is. about one-third its 
length. Thorax velvet-black, Avith two very indistinct 
pale stripes, the whole bearing dense black pubescence ; 
scutellum velvet black, with a fringe of numerous very 
long, weak, black bristles; metapleural bristles wanting. 
Abdomen black, with white tomentose lateral spots on the 
posterior margins of each segment, the sides vfith tufts of 
long, black bristles; genitalia black, hardly rising above 
the level of the abdomen. Legs black, the first joint of 
anterior tarsi long and moderately thickened; all femora 
and tibiae with dense pubescence, but this is not nearly 
so long as in H, peregrinm. Wings brownish, the medias- 
tinal vein straight, and not reaching the costa; cubital 
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i'ork very srnaii; au veins aars dxov,ii, iinu 
ed; lialteres. black. 

Tbis is the largest and finesi known species of tlie Tas- 
manian Fmpldm, It bears some resemblance to H. pere- 
f/rmus, but may be easily distingiiisbed by its black and 
more l3ristly abdomen, its less dilated front tarsi, and 
black balteres. 

II. ecJiinatiis seems to be a scarce species ; tlie only 
specimens that I have met with were skimming over the 
surface of a rock-pool in the bush, on November 29, 1914. 

55. E M p I s, L. (Eig. 44.) 

Proboscis long; mediastinal vein incomplete, and not 
reaching the costa; inetaplenra with bristles; anterior 
tarsi in male not dilated. 

Head small, globular, narrower than the thorax. Pro- 
boscis always elongated. Eyes either touching or sep- 
arated in the male, always separated in the female. An- 
tennae with the iirst two joints short, the third elongated 
and somewhat conical, with a short temiinal style. Thorax 
rather arched, with, usually, dorsocentral, acrosticlial, 
himieral, posthunieral, notopleural, supraalar, and posta- 
lar bristles, but some of these may he wanting ; meta- 
pleura with bristles. Abdomen long and slender, trun- 
cate in the male, pointed in the female. Legs slencler, the 
posterior pair sometimes elongated; posterior tarsi in the 
male sometimes slightly inflated, tibiae and tarsi in the 
female sometimes feathered with scaly hairs. Wings occa- 
sionally broader in the female than in the male; media' 
stinai vein incomplete, and not reaching the costa; cubital 
vein forked, the upper branch usually short and neaidy 
upright, seldom so sloping as in Hilara; the discal cell 
with three issuing veinlets, of which the upper one is 
occasionally abbreviated ; anal vein either complete or 
shortened; anal cell much shorter than the second basal 
cell. 

The species of Euijvs may be met with frequenting 
flowetrs, or settled on vegetation, whilst a few are found 
hovering in the air, None of the speries skim over the 
surface of water, like those of Hilara and Eilaropus. 

The genus Em pis contains a large number of species 
from all parts of the world. It has been divided into a 
number of subgenera by Bezzi, but with our present small 
knowledge of the Australian species, it is impossible to 
say how far these apply to the Australian region. Up 
to the present time, six species have been described from 
Australia, but, according to Bezzi, it is doubtful whether 
some of these may not belong to Eikira. Erom Tasmania 



only one species iias been described ; this species, B, 
h7'fA'irosfn'.% was described by Macqnart from a single 
female; it is not typical of the genus, and in the absence 
of a specimen of the male, it is impossible to be certain 
as to its exact position. Excluding this species, four 
typical species are now known to occur in Tasmania; ail 
tliese have the proboscis lengthened, the length varying 
from two t 0 ‘ three times the height of head. 

Tahir of the Tatananian Species of Emjyis. 

1. Posterior legs elongated; tibise of the male 

apically inflated ; eyes joined in male. 2 

Posterior legs not elongated; tibiae not iiifiatecl; 
eyes separated in both sexes. 3 

2. Thorax dark grey, with two' pale grey stripes; 

femora black, with the base yellow ; wings brown. 

Bellatoeius, Sp. nov. 

3. Thorax orange; abdomen brown; femora reddish- 

yellow; wings tinted with brown. 

Sericatus, Sp. nov. 
Thorax black or blackish. 4 

4. Abdomen black, with hindmai-gins of segments 

yellow ; femora black ; tibiae light brown ; wings 
ciear, without a stigma; cubital fork long; 
medium-sized species (length 6 mm.) 

Aquilus, Sp. nov. 

Abdomen black; femora, and tibise a uniform 
olive-brown ; wings with a stigma. ; cubital fork 
short; very small species (length, 3 mm.) 

Plabilis, Sp, nov. 

Empis bellatorius, Sp. nov. 

Thorax dark grey, with two median pale grey stripes ; 
abdomen black ; femora black, the- posterior pair with 
basal third yellcw, anterior and middle pairs with only 
extreme base yellow; anterior and middle tibiae yellow; 
posterior tibiae black in made, yellow, wdth apex black, in 
female ; wings brown, with a dark brown stigma. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. ; female, 7 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Yalley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
3£ale, Pace black ; proboscis in length about twice the 
height of head. Eyes joined, occupying the whole front. 
Antennae black, the third joint elongated, nearly three 
times a§ long a.s the first and second joints together, and 
terminated % a long, pointed style, which is about half 
its length. Thorax dark grey, with two very distinct, pale 



grey median stripes, 'vvhicli ext/end frcni the anterior 
margin to the middle of the dorsnni, and vritli long, "black 
lateral and posterior bristles; scutelhim vnth six black 
marginal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, with white 
lateral pubescence; genitalia very large, almost orbiciilar. 
Legs with the pcsterior pair lengthened ; all femora slen- 
der; posterior tibice thickened gradually ircm base to 
apex ; anterior tarsi tvith first joint slightly tiiiekeiied : 
femora black, the posterior pair with basal third yellow, 
anterior and middle pairs vrith only extreme base yellow ; 
anterior and middle tibige yellow, posterior tibiae black, 
with knees yeilovr; tarsi bla;ck. the first joint of anterior 
and middle pairs with basal twu-thirds yellow, of pcsterior 
pair with only extreme base yellow ; the anterior tibiae 
bear outwardly short, black pubescence of uniform length, 
the middle tibije a comb cf extremely long black hairs, 
the posterior tibia^ both shore, and a few very ieng, black 
bristle-like hairs, which are densest at the apex. Wings 
brown, with a dark brown stigma ; the mediastinal vem 
rather long, and nearly reaching the ecsta ; cubital vein 
curved downwards, the upper branch of fork curved 
outwards towards the tip ; discal cell truncate, the three- 
issuing veinlets complete : anal vein not cpiite reaching 
the tving margin. 

Fentfdf resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are separated, the thorax a paler gaey, vrhicli makes the 
two pale grey anterior stripes less distinct, and the abdo- 
men long and pointed. The pubescence cii the legs is more 
uniform, that on the anterior and middle tibia? being of 
almo-st equal length, that on the poisterior tibiae very short, 
Avith a row of widely-separated long black bristles. 

E. hellaioriu^^ is a common species in the bush in the 
early spring time. It hovers in small fioeks in the air, 
and seems to* be of incpiisitive habits, as it will approach 
and hover round the head cf anyone who stops to watch 
it. My dates range from September 3 to September 25, 
but probably it remains cn the wing until a somewhat 
later date. 

Empis sekicatlts, Sp. nov. (’Fig. 44.) 

Thorax and scutelhim orange; abdomen orange-brown 
or dark brown ; femora-, tibiae, and tarsi yellow, with apices 
of all Joints darkened ; wings tinged faintly with brown, 
stigma faint, yellow-brown, ^ 

Length. Female, 6 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 
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Female. Face and front brown. Proboscis a little more 
tlian three times the height of head. Antennae black, the 
first joint about twice the length of the second, the third 
three times as long as the first two' together, and termin- 
ated by a thin pointed style, wdiich is about one-third 
its length. Thorax orange, almost bare of pubescence, but 
with very long, black, lateral, and posterior bristles; 
scutelluni with two long, black, marginal bristles; in eta- 
pleural bristles black, fan-like. Abdomen dark brown, 
with ovipositor yellow-brown, almost bare, but basal seg- 
ments with a few black lateral bristles. Legs simple, fem- 
ora, tibise, and tarsi yellow, with apices of all joints black- 
ish, the whole almost bare of pubescence, but with num- 
erous short black bristles. "Wing's tinged faintly with 
bi'own, and with a. very faint, ^ yellow-brown stigma ; med- 
iastinal vein short and incomplete; cubital fork long, the 
upper branch more than half the length of the lower ; 
discal cell short, truncate; anal vein indistinct, and not 
quite reaching the wing-margin ; halteres yellow. 

Tills species may be easily recognised by its orange 
thorax. It occurred fairly commonly on low vegetation 
in the garden of my house at Mangalore. My dates range 
from October 11 to November 6. 

Empis AOuiLus, Sp. nov. 

Thorax black, with two brown median stripes, bordered 
outwardly with brown tomentuni ; scute! him black, with 
outer margin brovii ; abdcxmen black, with hindmargins 
of segments brownish yellow; femora brownish black; 
tibise and tarsi light browm ; wings absolutely hyaline, 
without any sign of a stigma. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front brown. Eyes widely separated. 
Proboscis in length almoot three times the height of head. 
Antenme black, the first joint about twice the length of 
the second, the third a^bout three times as long , as the 
first two together, and provided ivith a slender style, 
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wliicli is about oiie-third its length. Thorax black, with 
brown tomentiim on sides, and two narrow brown median 
stripes, and bearing long, black, lateral and posterior 
bristles ; scutellmn black, with outer margin brown, and 
two long, black marginal bristles; metapleural bristles 
black. Abdomen black, with hindmargins of all segments 
brownish-yelio-w, and lateral hinclmarginal black bristles. 
Legs short, without any sign of indation; femora brown- 
ish-black, -with sparse black pubescence ; tibise light 
brown, the anterior pair with rather short black pubes- 
ence, middle pair with both short black pubes- 
cence and a few ver^^ long bristle-like hairs, posterior pair 
with stiff black bristles: tarsi brown, ^vitli tips blackish. 
Wings absolutely hyaline, venation as in E. i^erladus (see 
dg. 44) ; mediastinal vein short and incomplete ; cubital 
fork long, the upper branch more than half the length 
of the lower; discal cell short, truncate, the tliiee issuing 
veinlets complete : anal vein short, and not nearly reach- 
ing the wing-margin ; halteres pale browm. 

This species is closely allied to E. serieatu^’i, but is easily 
distinguished' by its different colouration. It occurred 
sparingly in the garden of my house at Mangalore cliiriiig 
the month of November. 

Empis flabilis, Sp. nov. 

Thorax and abdomen black ; legs a miifomi brownish- 
black ; wings hyaline, with a brown stigma ; lower branch 
of the cubital fork in a line with the stem, and not curved 
downw'ards, upper branch short ; a very small species, with 
palpi unusually conspicuous. 

Length. Male, and female, 3 mm, 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Mah\ Face and front black ; eyes separated. Pro- 
boscis in length nearly three times the height of head. 
Palpi unusually conspicuous, a little less than the length 
of head, the tw^o joints of almost equal length, the second 
slightly knobbed at apex, and terminated by a. long hair. 
Antennas black, rather broad, the first and second joints 
short-, the third about twice as long as the first two- to- 
gether, and provided with a short, slender style, wiiich is 
about one-third its length. Thorax black, with short, an- 
terior and long posterior bristles ; scutelium with four 
marginal black bristles. Abdomen black, the segmenta- 
tions indistinc'-ly marked with “white, nearly bare, but 
with a little short, black lateral pubescence. Legs with 
femora, tibi^, and tarsi a uniform brownish-black, with 
black pubescence. Wings hyaline, with a brown stigma; 



siderably in tke different species; ovipositor of female 
long and produced. Legs slender. Wings the media- 
stinal vein not reaching the costa; cubital vein unforked; 
discal cell varying much in shape and length, but with 
always three issuing veinlets; stigma usually present. 

This genus is represented in Tasmania by two small, 
delicate species, which are liable to- be overlooked. It has 
not previously been recorded from the Australian region. 

Table of the Tnsmankui Species of Rhampliomyia. 

1. Wings with a distinct stigma; the three veins 

issuing from the discal cell do so almost in a 
line, at a nearly equal distance from the base * 
of wing, the end of the discal cell being almost 

rectangular; autumn species. Apeilis, Sp. nov. 

2. Wings with a faint stigma; the lowest veinlet 

issuing from the discal cell does so much nearer 
the base of wing than the two above, the discal 
cell being drawn out above into a long point ; 
spring species, Septembpjs, Sp. nov. 

Ehampkomyia APFJLis, Sp. nov. (Fig. 46.) 

Thorax and abdomen grey; legs black; wings with a 
distinct stigma; the three veins issuing from the discal 
cell do so almost in a line, at a nearly equal distance 
from the base of wdiig, the end of the discal cell being 
almost rectangular ; autumn species. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 



Fig. 46. Wing of Bhamphomyia aprilis. 


Male, Face and front black. Proboscis about equal in 
length to height of head. Palpi pale yellow, about two- 
fifths' the length of the proboscis. Antenna about the 
same length as the head, the first and second joints veiy 
short, the third thickened at the base, and tapering grad- 
mlly to^ the apex, twice as long as the two first iomts to- 
gether, and terminated by a long style, which is fuliv half 
its, . length. ■ Thorax grey, with short, stiff, median, and 


a few longer lateral, bristles; scutellimi witb. four black 
marginal bristles. Abdomen grey, witli wbite lateral pub- 
escence ; genitalia rising considerably above the level of 
tbe abdomen. Legs black, femora and tibiae witb 311014} 
bristles. Wings hyaline, with pale yellow-brown veins, 
and a distinct stigma; cubital vein simple; discal cell 
with three complete issuing veinlets, which leave it almost 
in a line, at a nearly equal distance from the base of wing, 
the end of the discal cell being almost rectangular : anal 
vein very short, hardly extending beyond the anal cell. 

Of this species I came across several specimens dancing 
in the air, near a small stream at Mangalore, on Aprfl 
19, 1914, but have not met with it on any other occasion ; 
it is evidently a late autumn species, and from its small 
size is liable to be overlooked. 

Ehaiiphomyia SEPTEiiBEis, Sp. nov. 

Thorax and alidonien gTey ; legs brown ; wings with a 
faint stigma : the lowest veinlet issuing from the discal 
cell does so iiiucli nearer the base of wing than the two 
upper ones, the discal cell being drawn out above into a 
long point: spring species. 

Length. Female. 3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Female, Face and front brown. Proboscis long, in 
length nearly twice the height of head. Palpi not dis- 
tinguishable. Antenute black, about tlie length of head, 
the first and second joints short., the third rather more 
than twice as long as the first two together, and ter- 
minated by a style which is nearkc half its length. Thorax 
grey, dorsum nearly bare, but with long lateral bristles; 
scutellimi with, four long black, almost upright, bristles. 
Abdomen grey, nearly bare, but ivith a little whitish 
lateral pubescence. Legs dark brown, with the knee© very 
narrowdy yellow, all joints bearing very small bristles. 
Wings hyaline, with dark brown veins, and a faint brown 
stigma; discal cell drawn out into a long point above, 
so that the loivest issuing veinlet does so much nearer 
the base of wing than the t’wo upper ones; anal vein con- 
tinued well beyond the anal cell, but becoming obsolete 
lialf-w'ay to the wing-margin. 

This species bears a close resemblance to M, aprijis^ but 
is distinguished by the different form of the discal cell, 
hy the longer proboscis, and by the darker veins of the 
wings; it is also a spring instead of an autumn species. 

if, septembris seems to be rare, but may merely have 
been overlooked. I ha-ve personally only come aero® a 
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single specimen, wliicli occiiiTecl settled on vegetation at 
Mangalore, on September 13, 1914. 

Subfamily Oeydromiin^. 

Tliis subfamily is very nearly allied to the Ernpince, and 
in some cases it is difficult to draw a line of distinction 
between them. The Ocydroniimce, however, can usually 
be recognised by the anal cross-vein meeting the anal vein 
at more or less a right-angle, and not becoming confluent 
with it. Two genera, both of very wide distribution, are 
known to occur in Tasmania. 

Table of T asmnnian Genera of OeycJromiincB. 

1. Aiitennce with a long arista. 2 

2. Biscal cell with three issuing veinlets. 

M I c E 0 p H o R u s, Macq. 

Biscal cell with only two issuing veinlets. 

Leptopeza, Macq. 

58. M I c E 0 p H o R u s, Macq. (Fig. 47.) 

Proboscis not longer than the height of head. Antennse 
with the third joint attenuated beyond a broad base, and 
terminated by a long arista. .TVings with the cubital vein 
unforked ; discal cdl with three issuing veinlets, which 
are all complete ; anal cross- vein rounded and slightly re- 
current; anal vein continued only a short distance beyond 
the anal cell. 

To this genus I ascribe provisionally a Tasmanian 
species, which seems to come nearer to it than to any 
other genus, although it is not quite typical. It differs 
principally in the much longer antennal style, but agrees 
in the form of the anal cell, and the incomplete anal vein, 
although the latter extends well beyond the anal cell. 

The genus Microphorus isi placed by Lundbeck in the 
Oeyelromiince, by Melander in the Empince. Personally, 
it seems to me to be intermediate between these two sub- 
families, though I think that its affinities are nearest to 
the Oeydram/imce. 

Microphoeus hiemahs, Sp. nov- (Fig. 47.) 

Anteniige black, front pale grey; thorax pale brown, 
with two narrow dark brown stripes ; a.bdomen brown ; 
legs entirely light brown; wings hyaline, with veins yel- 
low-brown., 

liength. Female, 3 mm. 

Hab- ^ Mangalore. 
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Feitifilr. Face and front pale grey. Probcscis a little, 
sliortei' than the height of head. Palpi very short, less 
than oiie-fonrth the length of the proboscis. Antennae — 
without the style — about half the length of head, the first 
two joints very small, the third with a broad base and 
pointed apex, terminated by a long aristiform style, which 
is a little longer than the three joints together. Front 
with ocellar and vertical bristles. Thorax pale brown, 
with two narrow, dark brown stripes, bearing long dorsal 
and lateral bristles ; scutellum with two black, erect, mar- 
ginal bristles. Abdomen brown : ovipositor brownish-yel- 
low . Legs entirely light brown, without any distinct 
bristles. Wings hyaline, with a browmisli tinge, without 
any trace of a stigma ; halteres yellowish-white. 

This species bears some resemblance to the species of 
MlHnnplioDuj'ut already described, but may be distinguished 
by the long aristiform style. It is a winter species, fre^- 
quenting low' vegetation during the month of July. 

59. L E p T 0 p E z A, Macq. (Fig. 48.) 

Antenn£e with a long arista; discal cell with only tw-o 
complete issuing veinlets, though a third short, incom- 
plete one is also sometimes present. 

Head a little narrower than the thorax. Proboscis 
short, hardly extending beyond the oral aperature. Eyes 
joined in both sexes, though sometimes only touching 
belowr the antennse. Antennse a little longer than the 
head, the first and second joints of almost equal length, 
the third about twice the length of the first two together, 
and terminated by a long arista, which varies in length 
from that of the third joint to one-and-arhalf tiin® the 
length of the three joints together. Thorax much arched, 
usually bearing acrostichal and dorsocentral bristle®, also 
a notopleural, a postalar, and, more rarely, a supraalar 
bristle; scutellum. with two or more marginal bristles. 
Abdomen slender. Legs either nearly bare, or distinctly 
hairy -or bristly. Wings with the mediastinal vein incom- 
plete, cubital vein unforked, anal vein sometime® very 
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faiiife; discal cell with normally two issuing veinlets, but 
more rarely there is in addition a short, incomplete one, 
leaving the cell above the other two. 

The flies compiised in this genus are small, delicate 
insects, which may usually be found resting on vegeta- 
tion. Ill Tasmania five species are known to occur, two 
of which are identical with species described by Bezzi from 
Xew South Wales. 

Table of the Tasmanian S'pecies of Leptopeza. 

1. Discal cell with a third short issuing vein let; 

thorax orange, with two black posterior spots; 
abdomen black. Bimaculata, Bezzi. 

Discal ceil with only two issuing veinlets. 2 

2. Thorax oi’ange, unspotted; abdomen black. 

Rubrithorax, Sp. nov. 
Thorax black or grey. 3 

3. Legs yellow; posterior femora banded wnth dark 

toown before the apex; legs very bristly. 

PuLCHERRIMA, BeZZi. 

Posterior femora not banded. 

4. Femora and tibise entirely light yelloiv, without 

any sign of darkening;; posterior femora with 
only a few short apical bristles ; costa of wings 
not bristly; anal cross-vein distinct. 

Levicosta, Sp. nov. 

Legs jelloiv, but with the femora darkened above ; 
posterior femora with numerous long bristles; 
costa of wings bristly ; anal crosswein indistinct. 

Serraticosta, Sp. nov. 

Leptopeza bimaculata, Bezzi, 

Thorax orange, with twm black, rounded posterior 
spots; abdomen brownish-black; legs yellow, with the 
knees narrowly black; wings hyaline, with a brown 
stigma; the discal cell with an incomplete issuing vein- 
let above the other two. 

Length, Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Hobart-. 

Male, Face black. Proboscis brown. Antennae black, 
distinctly longer than the head, the first and second joints 
very short, the third narrow and lengthened, about four 
times as long as the first two together, and terminated 
by an aidsta which is about two-thirds its length. Thorax 
OTange, with two black, rounded, posterior spots ; scutel- 
luin orange, with two long black terminal bristles. Abdo- 
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men bare, dark brown, or brcvrnisli-black. the basal and 
p.pical segments being the darkest. Legs with femora and 
tibiae pale yellow, Aviili knees black, ' the femora with 
also a faini; blackish banding before the apex; femora 
shortly spinose beneath ; ail tibice vrith two black ]:ristles ; 
tarsi brownish. Wings hyaline, with a brown stigma the 
cliscai cell with a short, incomplete Teinlet above the two 
usual complete ones. 

This species was described by Bezzi from a male taken 
at kloniit Yictoria, Xew South Wales. In Tasniania I 
hare only met with it at the Cascades, Hobart, where it 
is probably not uncommon; time of occnrreiiee, October. 

LePTOPEZA RUERITHOEAX, Sp. IIOV. 

Thorax dark orange, uiispctted; abdomen black, indis- 
tinctly reddish at the base; femora and tibi^ very hairy, 
yellow, the tihicC brown at apex ; wings hyaline. 

Length. Female, 4.5 mm. 

Hah. Hobart. 

Ft male. Face and proboscis black. Eyes joined. Aii- 
teniiffi black, the hrsc and second joints short, the third 
about three times as long as the hrst two together, and 
terminated by an arista wLich is about equal to it m 
length. Thorax dark oraiigej unspotted, bare, with a 
long and a short notoplemral bristle, and a long postalar 
bristle ; scutellum. similarly coioimed to the thorax, wullx 
six black marginal bristles, the two middle ones being 
the longest. Abdomen black, indistinctly reddish at the 
base ; ouipositor long, yellow, with apex black. Legs yel- 
low, the tibije and tarsi apically darkened; both femora 
and tibiie are vei*y hairy, the former being also spinose 
beneath. Wings hyaline, without any distinct stigma; 
cubital vein strongly waved ; discal ceil with two issuing 
veinlets : lialteres pale whitish yellow. 

This species may be distinguished without diffi-Cuity by 
the uniform dark orange thorax. I have only come across 
a single specimen, which occurred at the Cascades, Hobart, 
on October 4, 1912. 

Leptopeza puLCHERRiMA, Bezzi. 

Thorax shining black ; abdomen brownish-black, the 
three basal segments' with sides and se-gmentations yellow ; 
legs bristly, yellow, the posterior femora with a dark 
brown band shortly before the apex; wungs hyaline. 

Length. Male, 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 
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Eves joined. Aiitennse distinctly longer tliaiY 
the lieacl, the hrst and second joints short, the third rathen* 
mere than twice as long' as the fjrsf- two together, and 
terminated by an arista which is longer than the three 
aiiteiuial jciuts together. ^ Thorax shining biaeh, with. 
long lateral bristles ; seiitelliim grey, with two long, blach, 
terminal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, the three 
basal segments with sides and segmentations yellow, the 
whole bearing long white pubescence. Legs yellow, the 
posterior femora w'itli a dark brown band shortly before 
the apex; posterior tibke with middle and apex brown ; 
tarsi with apices of segments brown ; front legs almost 
bare; middle and posterior femora and tibiea with long 
])iack bristles. Wings hyaline, with a brown st-igma; 
discal ceil large, with two issuing veiiilets ; anal vein 
curved, distinct and continued far beyond the anal cell ; 
anal cross-vein short, and not cpiite reaching the anal 
vein, thus leaving the anal cell slightly open. 

This species was described by 'Bezvi from a female taken 
at Mount Victoria., Xew South 'Wales. In Tasmania I 
have only taken it hmdi up in the hills that bound the 
Bagdad Valley on its eastern side, so' the species is i^ro- 
bably a iiiouutain one. My dates range from November 3 
to March 16. 


LFPTorEZA LEVicosTA, Sp. nov. (Fig 48.) 

Thorax gx'ey ; abdomen shining black ; legs yellow, with- 
out any sign of darkening; posterior femora with only a 
few shorts apical bristles ; wings with the costa not bristly,, 
and the anal cross-vein distinct. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. ; female, 3.5 - 4 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 



Fig. 48. of Lepto 2 >cza hricusfa 

.MaJe, I^roboscis black, stout, short, but protruding 
well beyond the oral aperature; palpi pale yellow, verv 
short. Antennse black, longer than the head, the first and 
second joints short., the third about three times as long as 
the first two together, and terminated by an arista, which 
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IS about equal to it in length. Thorax grey, almost bare, 
but with two notopleural and ono postaiar bristles cii 
each side: sciitelluiii with two long, black, upright, ter- 
minal bristles. Abdomen shining black, bare. Legs en- 
tirely yellow, without any sign of darkening; posterior 
femora with a few small black apical bristles ; anterior 
tibicO with one, middle tibia? with about tv.'o, and pos- 
terior tibice with several, long black bristles ; tarsi apically 
darkened. Wings with the costa not bristly; discai cell 
with two issuing veinlets; anal cross-vein distinct, but- 
aiial vein faint; halteres pale ^’ellcw. 

FtNude resembles the male very closely, but the abdo- 
men is produced into a long, narrow ovipositor. 

This species seems to be fairly common. Ihe male I 
have taken on v;attle blossom, the females, frequenting 
low vegetation and on a window. Mv dates range from 
September 2d to Xovember 1. 


Leptopeza SEZRATICOSTA, 8p. IIOV. 

Thorax grey; abdomen shining black; legs yellow, with 
the femora darkened above ; posterior femora with num- 
erous long bristles ; ccsta of vdngs bristH ; anal cross-vein 
indistinct. 

Length. Male, 2.75 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male, Proboscis extending slightly beyond the oral 
aperture ; palpi very short, whitish. Antennje a little 
longer than the head, the first and second joints vO'ry 
short, the third about three times as long as the first 
two together, a little expanded at the base, and taper- 
ing gradually to the apex, and terminated by a sligntly 
shorter arista. Thorax grey, with one humeral, two noto- 
pieurai, one supraalar, and two postaiar bristles on each 
side; scutellum with black marginal bristles. Abdomen 
shining black, bare, genitalia very large. Legs yellow, 
the femora darkened above, all joints more or less bristly ; 
posterior femora with numerous long, black bristles; an- 
terior tibia; with about two, middle and posterior tibijs 
with numerous, long black bristleS'. Wings hyaline, with 
the costa bristly ; discai cell with two issuing veinlets ; 
both the anal cross-vein and anal vein very faint. 

This species is remarkable for ' the- fact that it occurs 
during the winter; it frequents low vegetation in the bush, 
during the first half of July, and though probably not 
uncommon is apt to be overlook^. 
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Family X. DOLICHOPODID^. 

Head about the same width as the thoruK ; iJie vertex 
more or less excavated. Eyes usiually sepairaled io Imth 
sexes, but sometimes joined belo'W the. anteiuiai in the male; 
only joineid above the antcniue in the genus ./bV/yd/meov. 
Proboscis short and lleshy ; palpi very slnn'i, usually rest- 
iiig on the proboscis. Antenna; consisting of tlir<;e johits 
and an a-rista., the. first two joints always shoi'l, the third 
either shcat or long, the arista usually much longer than 
the three antennal joints together, bnt sometimes short, 
and occasionally dilfcring in length in the tAvo- sexes, and. its 
position may be either apjical, subapical, dorsal, or basal. 
Thorax bristly, Avith short, but well defined, acrosticlial 
bristles, which may be either uniserial or biscrial, dorso^ 
central, humeral, posthiimeral, presutural, ]>ostalar and 
supraalar bristles also usually present ; Bcutellum witli from 
two to six marginal bristles. Abdomen conical or long and 
cylindrical, frequently bearing lateral bristles. Legs usually 
of moderate length, but sometimes elongated, and, in the 
male, frequently exhibiting some ornanient.al siruciture. 
Wings with the second basal cell and the dis(;al cell ranted ; 
anal cell very short; mediastinal vein short, and usually 
united with the subcostal, which is also short; discal vein 
usually simple, but occasionally forked ; wings either hya- 
line or banded, but never with ai,iy trace of a stigma. 

Most of the hies belonging to this family are pfirtly or 
altogether metallici green in colour, b-i?t this may bo varied 
with metallic blue, grey, or violet ; (iven the most sobeady- 
coloured species usually exhibit at least a metallic tinge. 
Frequently a great difference exists between thei two sexes, 
and owing to this fact, and also because the chief generic 
and speeilic diatinctions are shown by the male, I have, 
with the eixception of the unmistakcalile genus Acb//m.s\ 
only described those species in which the maio is known 
to me. This gives a total of twelve Tasmanian species, but 
this number is likely in the future to bo greatly increiased. 


Tahh of the Tamianian (Jenera of BoVichajmliiht 

1. Discal vein forked S c t a ,p u s, ZelL 

■ Discal vein not forked. 2 

5. Legs extremely long and slender; eyes in male 
joined for a short distance below the antenna. 

A E A C li N 0 M Y I A, Geil. IXOV. 
Legs comparatively short. 3 



3. Eyes in the male joined above the antemi£e ; third 

antennal joint short, iianally broader than long, 
with arista dorsal or sub-apical. 

D I A p H 0 R u s, Meig. 
Eyes separated in both sexes. 4 

4, Last part of postical vein (i.e., the ^oart from the 

discal cell to the wing-margin) much longer than 
tne posterior cross-vein; antennse in male with 
the third joint elongated, with the arista arising 
almost from its base. L i p a a o m y i a , Gen. nov. 
Last part of postical vein not longer than the pos- 
terior cross-vein; anteniife with the third joint 
ronindecl and the arista dorsal. 

H Y D R o p H 0 B u s, Fall • 

60. SciAPus, Zell. (Fig. 49.) 

(Psilopits, Meig.) 

Slender metallic flies, having the discal vein forked, the 
upper branch distinct, and often bent or aiigulated in the 
middle, the lower straight and indistinct; posterior cross- 
vein (i.e., the veinlet closing the discal cell) straight, waved, 
or angulated. 



Head as bi'oad or broader than the thorax ; vertex rather 
deeply e>xcavated. Eyes large, separated in both sexes. 
Antennae situated a little above the middle of the head in 
profile, all joints short, but the third a little the longest, 
and bearing a very long dorsal arista. Thorax usually bare 
of pubescence, but with acrostichal bristles, which are 
Msierial, six dorsocentral, a. humeral, a posthunieral, two 
noitopleural, a presutura.1, two or three supraalar, and a 
postalar bristle; scutellum with two marginal bristles, and 
on either side a small hair. Abdomen long and slender, 
with or without lateral bristles. Legs' long and slender, 
with a few small bristles. Wings with the discal vein 
forked, the upper branch of which, as well as the posterior 
cross-vein, is either straiglit, waved, or angulated ; anal vein 
weak, and not reaching the wing-margin. 


Til© Australian specie 0 placed in t-liis geniisi are not quite 
liomogeiieous, and will pro>ba,bly require further sub- 
division ; until, howeiver, further inateirial from different 
jmrts of Australia is available for comparison, it seems best 
toi leave all the speiciesi asi they wei'e originally doscribed, 

T(fh!r. uf fJi(‘ T((i^i)}<tin(Uh S*j)rrirs of 

1. Posterior cross- veui anguhitcd in the middle. 2 

Posterior cross- vein straight or almost so'. 4 

2. Wings with three brown l)ands', that nearest ilie 

base short, tlie others long. TniFAScrATUS, M'acq, 

Wings: hyaline ; legs black. Guandis, Maeq. 

Wings hyaline, except that the posterior cros’:- 
veiii and the upper branch of the discal vein are 
suifusecl with brown ; legs yellow. 3 

3. Antenna orange; scutelluni violet; angulation of 

the posterior cross-vein marked outwardly by ^ 
distinct veinlet. Buevicohnis, Macq. 

Antennae black; scutelluni green; angulation of 

the posterior cross-vein without any outward 

veinlet. Chalceus, Sp. uov. 

4-. Wings with two brown bands. Discketifasciata, Macq, 
Wings hyaline; legs yellow, with femora green in 
the male. Dispar,, Miacq. 

Wings Iiy aline; legs, black; abdomen densely hairy 
■in the malo. Nigropilosus, Macq. 

SciAPus TRiFAscrATTJS, Macq. 

Thorax metallic green; scutellum metallic blue; abdo- 
men metallic green, banded with black ; legs yellow ; wings 
with three brown bands, that nearest the bas© vary short, 
the others long. 

Length. Male, 5.5-6 mm,; female^ 5,5 mm. 

Hao. Generally diatribuied, 

Male. Face usually silvery-groy, but the upper part 
occasionally metallic green. Front metallic green or grey* 
Antennae dark red, with apex of third joint black. Thorax 
metallic green ; scutellum metallic blue. Abdomen metal- 
lic green, with anterior half or third of each segment 
Idack, and bearing very long, stiff, and shorter hair-like, 
black latera.1 bristles. Legs with femora and tibiae dull 
A^eliow, tarsi, and also sometimes apex of tibiae, bla<!k; the 
tibdse bear a few short black bristles. Wings with the pos- 
terior cross-vein angulated in the middle, th© angulation 
being marked outwardly by a small veinlet, and bearing 



three cross-hands, the basal one* very broadly iiiteiTiipted 
_iii the centre, with the ■upper part sometimes indistinct, 
the others entire, but not renohing the hind-margin. 

Female resembles the male very closely, and differs chiefly 
in the broader and more pointed abdomen. 

;St frifasciai iii< is the commonest species of the genus, and 
seems to occur abundantly everywhere in the bush, during 
the months of December and January. 


SciAPUS GUAKUis, Macq. 

This, species is described by Macquart as golden-green, 
with the scutellum blue; antenna? black; femora black; 
tibiae red; wings hyaline; the posterior cross-vein sinuated. 

Length. Male, 8 mm. 

Hah. ''Tasmania.” 

S, r/randi^s is unknown to me ; it should be readily re- 
cognised by the black femora in conjunction with the 
hyaline wings and large size. 


Bciapus buevigoknis, Macq. 

Thorax brown, with metallic green and violet reflections; 
.scutellum violet; abdomen metallic green, with violet re- 
flections ; legs entirely light yellow ; wings with the upper 
branch of the discal vein and the posterior cross- vein stif- 
i'fused with brown. 

Length. Male, 8 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male, Face and front gre\^ or black. Antenme orange, 
'Thorax light browm, with green and violet reflections; 
scutellum violet. Abdomen metallic green, with violet re- 
flections, the anterior margins of third arid fourth segments, 
light yellow-brown; all segments with long black lateral 
]>ristles; and second and third segments with also black 
posterior dorsal bristles. Legs light yellowq the tarsi api- 
cally darkened; tibije with a few black bristles. Wings 
with the upper bx'anch of the discal vein and the posterior 
'Cross-vein suffused with dai^k bi'own; posterior cross- vein 
•angulated in the middle, the angulation being marked out- 
wax’dly by a conspicuous veinlet ; hal teres yellow. 

This species occurs amongst tussocks of long grass; it 
.•appears to be local, but is probably common where it oc- 
curs. My dates mnge from December 2 to December 24. 
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SciAPUS CtlALCECS, Sp. HOV. (Fig. 49.) 

Tliorax metallic green, with bronze reifleetions ; Kcutellirni' 
inetaUic green; abdomen meta.llic green oi" bronze; legF 
yellow; tipper branch of t-lie distal vein and the ]rosterior 
crcfis-veiii sirlTused with light brown, the po'storior croiss- 
vein angiilaied in the niuhlle, but tiie aiiguh'itinu no! 
marked by any veinlot. 

Length. Fimuilcs G mni. 

II ab. Marigak>i‘e. 

Fc/mde. Face and front grey. Proboscis large and 
fleshy, in length about onci-third of the lii'iight of liea<l. 
Antenna) black. Thojaix metallic green, witli bronze, re- 
flections, but the wliole rather dull in appwirance, and not 
with the vivid coilouring cf >y. frif‘(f.sriafii>s; acrostieiiMl 
bristles short but distinct, thei dorHoceniral and lateirai 
bristles long; scutellum dull, metallic, grocn, witli two long 
i)lack ruargi.nal bristles^. Abdomen dull met.allic green on 
bronze ; tlie first segmeiit and posterior lialvesof the second 
to fourth segmenisi with a wldtish tomentos-e appearance. 
Legs light yeJlcw, with the tarsi apically darkeiUHi ; tibiie 
with a few smail black bristles. Wings with, the upper 
branch of the diseal vein and the posterior c ross-veiu suf- 
fused wnth light bi’otwn; the posteirior cros's-vein angulated 
in the uniddle, but the angulation not marked by aitiy 
veinlet. 

This species, which is the same size as the common 
S, may be distinguished from that, species by 

the absence of any eross-baiids on the wings ; front 
S. hrtvirornM^ it is distinguished by the angulation of the 
posterior cross-vein being uiimarked by an outer veinlet,, 
by the smaller size, darker a.nteniije, and duller coloura- 
tion, 

;St r7n//rc//,s* frequents tree-tirnnks in the busli, in which 
localities it may be not uncommon. ]\fy dates range froni 
iJantiary IS to March 21. 


SciAPUS BISCRBTIFASCTATUS, Macq. 

This species is described by Macquart as green ; abdomen 
with incisions black; posterior tiljijo in the male with a. 
black ring ; wingsi with two separated brown bands. 

Length, Male and female, 4 mm. 

Hab. “'Tasmania^' 

According to Macquatt’s figure this species resemble^' 
S, tnfmciafM.% but the wing-tip is clear, and the posterior 
cross- vein is straight. It is unknown to me. 
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SciAPUS DISPAR, Macq. 

This species is described by Macqnart as green ; legs 
yellow, femora green in the male ; wings hyaline. 

Length, 4.5 min. 

Hah. ‘'Tasmania.'’ 

In Macqnart’s figure the posterior cross-vein is given as 
straight. The species is unknown to me. 

SciAPUs NiGROPiLOSUS, Macq. 

Thorax (^ ) blue-green, (9 ) bronze- green ; abdomen ( jJ) 
blue-green or bronze-green, ( 9 ) bright cupreous ; legs 
black ; thorax and abdomen in the male bearing dense black 
pubescence. 

. Length. Male, 4.5 - 5 mm. ; female, 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Grenerally distributed. 

Male. Lac© and front metallic blue-green or bronze- 
green. Eyes widely separated. Antennas black. Back of 
head with a fringei of long white hairs. Thorax and 
scutelluni blue -green ; abdomen blue-green or bronze-green; 
both tborax and abdomen bearing long, stiff, black 
pubescence. Legs entirely black, the femora with extremely 
long black hairs. Wings tinged with grey, the subcostal 
vein long; radial and cubital veins of nearly equal lenghh, 
and almost parallel; posterior cross-vein straight. 

Female differs considerably in appearance from the male; 
thorax bronze-green instead of blue-green; abdomen 
shorter, more conical, and brightly cupreous; and the 
thorax, abdomen, and legs devoid of the long pubescence 
of the male. In the wings the subcostal vein is shorter, 
and the radial and cubital veins apically curved. 

S. nigropilo.'^us differs consider abJy from the other specie's 
of Sciapu^^ and will probably have to bo placed in a dis- 
tinct genus'. It is a fairly common species, and may be 
found settled on the leaves of shrubs, or more rarely on 
the ground in sunny places. My dates rang© from October 
1 to- October 27. 

Besides the foregoing species, a species was described by 
Macquart under the name of PmlopifB Bidmyemn from 
^'Sidney Island and Tasmania.’’ The former island, as 
hag been pointed out by Miss Biciardo' (.Ann. Mag. Hat* 
Hist., May, 1914), belongs to the Phoenix Group, in Poly- 
nesia. These islands are situated close to the equator, and 
it seems unlikely that a delicate insect like the present 
should be common to two such widely differing localities. 
“Under these circumstances, I think that some mistake has 
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probabl}^ ai'isen as to its place of origin. The species is 
described as green ; scutelluni violet ; wings liyaline. 
Leiigth, male, 8 mm. In Macquart ’s figure the posterior 
cross- vein is given as gently waved. 


61. A R A c H N o M Y I A, Geii. nov. (Fig. 50). 

Acrostichal bristles biserial; antennae situated very high, 
with the arista dorsal ; palpi large and conspicuous ; eyes 
in the male joined at a short distance below the antennae; 
abdomen long and slender; Iiypopygium largo, but not 
recurved benealh the venter; ‘'legs very long, extremely 
slender, and practically bare; wings with the discal vein 
simple, but with a slight upward curve before, reaching the 
margin. 



Head a little broader than the thorax ; the lower part of 
occiput bearing dense hairs. Proboscis thick and fleshy. 
Palpi large and conspicuous, rounded, with a short terminal 
bristle. Eyes in male joined for a very sliort distance at 
a point- one-third the length of the face below the antennae. 
Antennae situated very high, the length, without the arista, 
about half that of the head, the first and second joints 
short and broad, tbe third narrowed apicalh^, with the 
arista springing almost from its base. Thorax wdth two 
median rows of acrostichal bristle®, and, on each side, one 
row of longer dorsocentral and humeral, po-sthumeral, 
notopleural, supraalar, and postalar bristles ; scutellum 
Ayith two long marginal bristles. Abdo-men long, slender, 
and bare ; hypopygium large, but not recurved beneath the 
venter. Legs very long and spidery, the middle pair the 
longest, the tarsi longer than the tibiae, the whole bare 
both of pubescence and of bristle®, except for one bristle 
situated about the middle of the posterior tibise. Wings 
with the normal venation of the family, the. discal vein 
with a short upwajrd curve before reaching the wing- 
margin. 

TMs genus is easily distinguished from all the other Tas- 
manian genera of Boliehopodidm by the very long spidery 
le^. Ojily one species is at present known. 
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Akachnomyia arboeuM;, Sp. nov. (Fig. 50). 

Thorax bronze, with a bright green median stripe; ab- 
domen dark bronze; legs entirely yellow; wrings hyaline. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. 

Flab. Bagdad Valley. 

3£a]('. Face snow-white: proboscis dark brown; palpi 
light orange ; there is a fringe of short' white postocnlar 
bristles, and the lower part of occiput bears dense trhite 
hairs; vertex -with long black bristles. Thorax bronze, 
wntli a median stripe of bright green, w’hicli does not reach 
-as far as the sciitellnni ; thoracic bristles black ; scutelliiin 
bronze, with two very long, black, nearly-npriglit, marginal 
bristles. Abdomen ]3are, dark bronze, with ruddy reflec- 
tions; genitalia very large, nearly globular, and raised far 
above the dorsum. Legs remarkably long and slender, 
light 3 'ellowy quite bare of pubescence or bristles, except for 
one black bristle about the middle of the posterior tibiae; 
the middle legs the longest, the tarsi longer than the 
tibiie ; the anterior tarsi have the first joint the longest, 
the middle tarsi the second joint the longest; in the pos- 
terior tai'si I am unable to make out any articulation be- 
tween. what should normally represent the firat and second 
joints, consequently the basal joint is of immense length. 
Wings hyaline. 

This species frequents tree-trunks in the bush. Tlie long 
legs seem an adaptation to its mode of life, and is a similar 
development to that found in certain species of the families 
Beurldm and Micropezidce which have similar habits. It 
occurs during January, but seems to be genei'ally scarce. 


62. D I A p H o R u s, Meig. 

Eyes of the male touching on the front; antenna with 
arista dorsal; wings broad, with the cubital and discal 
veins almost parallel. 

Head as bi^oad as, or a little broader than, the thorax; 
the vertex not excavated. Eyes joined above the antennae 
in the male, separated in the female. Antenna with the 
three joints all short, the third rounded, and bearing a 
long dorsal arista, which is microsoopically haired. Thorax 
metallic, but of rather dull appearance; acrostichai 
bristles hiserial, and there are also five dorsocentral, one 
humeral, one posthumeral, two notopleural, three 
supraalar, and one postalar bristle. Abdomen short, with 
hindmarginal bristles; 'apex in male with four blunt 
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bristles; iiypopygiuin small, and almost concealed bciieatli 
tbe apex. " Leg's of medium length, nsiially with only a 
few small bristles, but sometimes distinctly bristly ; anterior 
tarsi in the male with the pulvilli enlarged. Wings rather 
broad, the cubital and discal veins almost parallel, though 
both inav be gently curved down towards the inargin. 

The species belonging to this genusi are sanall, dull 
iiietaHic flies, which may often be seen resting on tree- 
trunks. They can he recognised without diificiiity by the 
eyes of the male being joined above the antennas. In Tas- 
inania two' species are known to- occur. 

Table of the Tasma^iian Species of Bia phorus. 

1. Abdomen with the second segment whitish, re- 

mainder dark brown; legs in male very bristly, 
the bristles on inner side of joosteiior tibiae ex- 
tremely long. Setosus, Sp. now 

2. Abdomen entirely dark brown; legs with only a 

few short scattered bristles. Communis, Sp. now 

DiAPHOPtUS SETO'SUS, Sp. llOV. 

Thorax dull metallic green ; abdomen dark browui, with 
the second segment whitish ; femora black ; tibia? light 
brown ; legs in the male very bristly ; the bristles on the 
inner side of the posterior tibiae extremely long. 

Length. Male, 4 - 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Hohaid. 

Male. Eyes red, large, joined on the front, and only 
slightly separated on the face, which is consequently veiy 
narrow. Antennas black. Thorax dull metallic bluish- 
gr-een; thoracic bristles very long; scntellum similarly 
coloured to the thorax, with t'\70 very long and two short 
marginal bristles. Abdomen dai'k brown, with the second 
segment whitish, the whole shining, but not metallic, and 
bearing black, lateral, hindmarginal bristles and shoiier 
black hairs; apex with four black bristles. Legs with 
femora black ; tibiae and first joint of tai*si light brown, re- 
maining tarsal Joints black; all femora with numerous, 
black bristles, which are longest on the p-osterior pair; 
anterior and middle tibiae with a few black bristles, the 
middle tibia with long spurs; posterior tibise with long, 
stiff, black bristles outwardly, and very long, thin bristles* 
inwardly; first joint of posterior tarsi with short, bristlesi; 
ail Joints, in addition to the, bristles mentioned, bear a tin© 
Mack ciliation. Wings hyaline, the cubital and discal 
veins almost equidistant throughout, and curved down 
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sligiitly at tlieir ends towards tiie wing-tip ; anal vein 
siiGi’t and iiiinated; lialteres wliitish-yellcw. 

Tills species frequents logs in tiie biisli during tlie iiiGntb. 
of Xc-vember ; it seems to be some-wbat nncoiiimoiL 

DiAPHonus coMHuvis, Sp. nov. 

Tlioras dull green, frequently a little brownisii ; abdo- 
men dark brcsvn, unicolorcns ; legs entirekr black ( 
vsitii tibise dull brown ( 9 ), -witb only a few sliort bristles: 
posterior tibiae wdtliout any long bristles on the inner side. 

Length. Male, 4 mm. ; female. 3.5 nini. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

JIr//e. Eyes joined on two-thirds of the front, leaving 
a small frontal triangle between the eyes and the antsmiee; 
face rather narrow. Antenna black. Thorax dull green, 
frequently rather brownish, and sometimes with two green 
iiieclian stripes ; thoracic bristles rather long ; seutelliini 
siiiiilariy coloured to the thorax, with two' long and tw’O 
very short black marginal bristles. Abdomen shining dark 
brown, with fairly dense black lateral pubescence, and 
four black apical bristles. Legs black : femora fringed 
with black pubescence : anterior and middle tibise almost 
•without bristles ; posterior tibiae with a few scattered black 
bristles. Wings with the cubital and discal veins almost 
equidistant throughout, and curved down gently at their 
ends towards the wing-tip ; anal vein long and nearly 
reaching the margin ; halteres yellow. 

Fe}imJe resembles the male very closely, but the eyes are 
well separated, the abdomen shorter and broader, and the 
legs generally lighter. 

This species may be distinguished from B. mtoms by 
the unicolorous abdomen, and, in the male, by the much 
less bristly and darker legs. It may be met with commonly 
settled on tree-trunks and on stones, and is probably 
generally distributed. My dates range from November 2 
to January 26. 


63. L I r A n o M Y I a, Gen. nov. (Fig. 51). 

Arista situated right at the base of the third antennal 
Joint, which in the male is very long, narrow, and pointed, 
in the female short, and rounded; the first Joint of arista 
short ; thorax with aci*ostiohai bristles uniserial ; wings 
with the radial, cubital, and discal veins parallel and 
equidistant. 
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Fig. 51. of Liparomyia mlafa. 

Eyes well se-parated on tlie front in both sexes, but, in 
the male, only narrowly divided on the fa,ce. Antemnej 
without the arista, a little shorter than the head, the first 
and second joints very short, the third, in the male, as long 
as the first two together, humped at the base, then slender 
and pointed, and bearing a, long arista which sindngs from 
its base ; the arista is two-jointed, the first joint being* 
shoid., and less than half the length of the third antennal 
joint ; in the female the third joint is short and rounded. 
Thorax with one row of acrostichal bristles, which are very 
short, two rows of dorsocentral bristles, and liuineral, 
postlinmeral, notopleui’al, siipraalar, and post alar liristles ; 
scutelluin with two very long, widely separated, marginal 
bristles. Abdomen longer and narrower in the- male than 
in the female, nearly bare in both sexes, biit> bearing a 
few small bristles ; in the male the hypopygium is curved 
forward b-eneath the venter, but only for a short distance. 
Legs simple in both sexes; posterior femora with short 
bristles. Wings short and rather broad, the radial, 
cubital, and cliscal veins straight and almost ecpiidistant ; 
anal vein apparently wanting. 

This genus, in the foimi of the antennre, resemble.? 
Anepuomyia , Bezz-L, but is distinguished from that genus 
by the very much shorter first joint of the arista. Only 
one species is at present hnown. 


Lipauomyia sedata. Sp. nov. (Fig, 51), 

Thorax brown ; scutellum dull metallic blue-green ; 
abdomen brown ; legs yellow-brown, wdth the femora dark 
brown above; wings hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 2 mm. 

’ ^ Hab. Mangalore. 

Male, Antenna brownish-blaok, of the form described 
under the generic characters. Thorax dark brown, un- 
striped; bristles Mack; scutelltim dull metallic 
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Miie-gre-en, willi two very long, widely-separated, iitarginal 
black bristles. Abdomen brown, witli small liiiidiiiarginal 
black bristles ; liypopygimn similarly coloured and fringed 
with black pubescence. Legs with femora dark brown 
above, yellow-brown below ; tibi^ and tarsi yellow-browii, 
tile tarsi apically darkened; anterior and middle femora 
almost bare, posterior femora v:itb a row of rather long, 
weak, black bristles; posterior tibiae vdtli shorter, but 
stifier, black bristles; anterior tibiae bare; middle 
tibije with a few black bristles. Wings hyaline, with 
dark veins. 

Fenntle resembles the male very closely, hut the third 
antennal joint is short and rounded, and the h-gs are 
lighter. 

Of this species I have come across twO' specimens, a male 
taken on October 26, 1912, and a female, settled by the 
side of a pend, on April 26, 1914 ; from its small size it 
is apt to be overlooked, and the species may not be 
iinGcmmon. 


64. H Y D R o p H 0 B u s, Fall. 

Wings having the last part of the postical vein not 
longer than the posterior cross-vein; antenna? with the 
third joint rounded, and the arista dorsal. 

Head as broad as, or a little broader than, the thorax ; 
vertex more or less excavated. Eyes well separated in 
both sexes. Antennfe situated rather high, all Joints 
short, but the third a little the longest, rounded apically, 
and bearing a long, two-jointed arista- Thorax with one 
row of small acrostichal bristles, two rows of doieocentral 
bristles, and, on each side, a humeral, a posthumeral, two 
notopleural, and a . postalar bristle, scutellum with four 
marginal bristles. Abdomen short, the hypopygixim ol 
the male almost concealed, and not recurved beneath the 
venter. Legs of medium length, and frequently showing 
sexual characters; femora and tibiae with bristles. Wings 
rather long and narrow, sometimes spotted, the last part 
of the post! cal vein (i.e., the part from the discal eell to 
the wing-margin) very short, and not longer than the 
posterior cross- vein, so that the discal cell is ' very long, and 
approaches close to the wing-ni.argin. 

The species belonging to this genus are confined to the 
neighbourhood of water^ on the surface of which most of 
them ai*e able to run. A Tasmanian species, which is 
unknown to me, was described by Macquart. 
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Hydrophorus cupreus, Macq. 

Copper-coloured, with green reflections; abdomen with 
segmentations white; legs ^'eHow ; wings clear,, vdtli a 
yellcwisli tinge. 

Length. Female, 4 mm. 

Hah. “Tasmania.'’ 

Ill Macquart’s figure of the wing the discal vein is given 
as converging apically towards the cubital vein. The 
species is unknown to me. 


Family XI. PHORIB^. 

Very small flies, wdth a peculiar venation, the wings 
having two strong anterior veins, reaching only half-way 
to the tip, and three or four faint veins running diagonally 
across the wing. 

Head rather small, about the same breadth as the 
thorax, the vertex usually bristly. Eyes separated in 
both sexes. Anteniise short, the third joint concealing 
the other two, and bearing an apical or dorsal arista. 
Thorax large, and greatly arched, with, usually, posterior 
bristles. Abdomen rather short, the genitalia of the male 
often large, of the female small and projecting. Legs 
rather stout, femora large ; tibise frequently with a few 
bristles, and spurred; posterior tarsi lengthened. Wings 
usually large and broad, but sometimes 'wanting ; three 
longitudinal veins present, the first vei^ vfeak, and partly 
coalesced with the second; the second strong and always 
.simple ; the third very strong, either simple or foiked, or 
with the apeix thickened, and extending to about the 
middle of the costa ; three or four light veins also present, 
extending diagcaially from the thmd vein to the hinder 
margin ; costa with the basal half usually bristly. 

This family seems to be veiw poorly represented in 
Australia, only five species having so* far been described. 
One of these is a curious, wingless form, discovered by Lea 
in an ants’ nest in Victoria, and described by him under 
the name of Fvferfmorplia ahclominalis. In Tasanania only 
one species is at present known to occur, 

65. APHiocHiBTA (Fig. 62). 

Amtesdor frontal setse proclinate ; middle tibise devoad 
of^.ahy mim near the base;, wings with the basal part of 
bristly the third longitudinal vein forked. 
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Head situated low down in front of tlie greatly arclied 
tliorax, and about equal to it in breadth. Antennas 
with the third joint rounded, and bearing a dorsal arista. 
Palpi prominent and bristly. Front with numerous strong 
setae, the anterior ones much .shorter than the others and 
procliiiate. Thorax much arched, dorsally bare, but with 
a few strong posterior bristles. Abdomen short, rather 
robust, and altogether without bristles. Legs simple, 
tibiae spuiTed, but without bristles. Wings with the basal 
part of costa bristly, and the third longitudinal vein 
forked. 


Aphioch.eta xebulosa. Walk. (Fig. 52). 

Syn. FI ! ora Jif'hiilosa^ Walk. 

Thorax and abdomen brcwiiish-black ; legs yellow ; 
wings hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, *2.5-3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 



Male and female. Front and antennae browaish-black. 
Palpi yellow, with black bristles. Thorax browaish-black, 
almost bare, but with long posterior black bristles. Abdo- 
men brownish-black, bare. Legs yelio'W or brownish- 
yellow, the posterior tibiae and tarsi frequently darkened ; 
femora somewhat swollen ; tibiae spurred, but without 
bristles. Wings hyaline, with veins light browm; the 
second longitudinal reaches the costa about half-way be- 
tween the base of wing and apex of third longitudinal 
vein; third longitudinal forked; halteres yellow. 

This species occurs commonly on windows at Mangalore, 
and is probably generally distributed. My dates range 
from April 7 to May 13. 


T 
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Addenda et Corrigrenda. Part I. 


LEPTID^. 

Me t o p o n I A, Macq. This genus should probabl}^ he 
placed ill the , siihfainily BeriwK; no speci- 

men has yet, come fco hand, sc its position is still open to 
doubt, but there is reason to believe that the Xylophagiiice, 
ill which Maccjuart placed it, do not occur in thve Austra- 
lian regioii- 


STRATIOMYID,®. 

Leg 0 G A s T E K. Prof. Bezzi has been good enough 
to point out to me that this name is preoccupied. I, therev 
fore, propose in its jdace the name Lecamyia. 

Odontomia marginella, Macq. The specimen referred 
to as being in the collection of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Hobart, proves to be merely a small variety of 
0. amyri.<, irn/Zu ; no recent speciineii of 0. marcjinella is, 
therefore, known. The distinguish'' ng character of the 
species is found in the black femora. 

OnoKTOMTiA CAEiNATA, Macq. This species should bo 
sunk as synonymous with 0. amyrk. 

Odontomyia sitbdentata, Macq. (Syn. 0, annullpes, 
Macq.) A female, apparently belonging to this species, 
was taken by Mr. Hardy at Geeveston on December 25, 
1914. It resembles 0. ainyrky but differs From that 
species in having the fulvous lower third of front divided 
from the fulvous face by a black band, which slopes down 
on either side towards the eyes. The male of 0. siihdentata 
has the face entirely black. This species should, there- 
fore, be added to the Tasmanian list. 

NEMESTRINID.®. 

Trichopsidea jESTEacea, Westw. In the British 
Museum Cdllection are four specimens of this species, 
three of which are from Tasmania, the fourth being from 
Queensland. The species may he recognised by the 
extremely faint wing- veins, only the two diagonal veins 
being distinct. 
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ASILIDiE. 

Leptos’astrih^e. 

?AGZ 

L E P T O G A T K Kj 21 f '^*J. ... ... . , ... 1 4‘.* 

GENICULATA, 3/G'V;. ... ... ... l-jH 

jr-(diinVs. IFg//;. 

JESTlYAj Wii’^'e ... LM 

TERXALIh?, |F/g> .. ... . . 15- 

FEAIIPEXNIS, H7gV^: ., .. 1a2 

xiUTl'AIXALIS, Sjh i(OC. ... ... ... ... 

Dasypogoninoe. 

€abasa, Wfdl\ ... .. ... ... ... 155 

FULOHELLA, 2ilavq, ... ... ... ... 155 

npi fhon:,^\ IFg/.v. 

EUBEiTliORAX, J/ft'.VG ... ... ... ... 155 

tKHiti.ij lVaUi\ 

B B A C H Y 11 li H 0 !' A L A, •• • • • • - - • 

XITIDUS, JlffCtp ... ... ... ... ... I5*j 

LIMBIPENXIS, IlLtOj, ... ... . ... 157 

r/iHf’id /'/ggtF% 2[ftcq . 

Wrdk. 

FENESTIiATA, ' ... ... ... ... 157 

ricturiiV^ Under 

BUFICOBNIS, 2lncq. ... .. .. ... ... 158 

E B Y T H K 0 P O Ct 0 X, 117/ Ite 159 

iCHXEoroxiFOKMis, White 159 

B A T HYPO Q <> X, Loeiv. ... ... ... ... 160 

B RACHYPYEBUS, Ifae/y. ... ... 161 

KiGRiNUs, Micardo ... ... ... ... 16*2 

S T E X o P O GO X, I/Od^r.... ... ... .. ... 162 

ELOXGATTT8, 2iacq, ... 163 


flmvi facies^ Maeq. 
digentia, Walk^ 
hermtus^ Walk. 
tkalpWi Wadk. 
agme^ ~ Walk, 
fraiemus^ Bigot. 
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Laphrinse, 

L A P H E I A, Meuf, 

TELECLES. 

EUFIFEMORATA, Macq, 
NIVEIFACIES, Macq, 


Asiiinae. 

0 AI 31 A T I U S, Wied 

DI3IIDIATES, 2Iacq, 

PILOSES, 8p. nov. ... 

LEVIS, Sp. nov. 

P E, O 31 A C H E S, Loeiv. . 

TASMAKiENSis, Macq. 
Peoctaganthus, Macq. . . . 

BUEVILLEI, ... 

D Y s M A e HE s, Loetv. ... 

EUBIS, W(dJi\ 

IJ^EOI TAMES, Ost-Sack. 
PLAVICIITCTES, White 
HYALIPENFTIS, Eiccirdo 
CALIGINOSES, White 

YELGATES, White 

ABBITES, Sp. nov, ... 

GEAMINIS, White 

BEEJSFJTEiTS, White ... 

A SI LE S, ly 

A L C E T E S, Wallc. ... 

JDiscnTim^s, Walk 

STDyEYEysis, Macq, 

BOMBYhmm. 

Bombylinge. 

Gybtomoepha, Gen. nov. ... 
PAGAHICA, Sp. nov. ... 

G E -R o -y , Meiq. ... 

BISPAE, Macq^ 

coihurnatus. Bigot. 

HI LABIS, Sp, nov, ... 

M A B M A s o M A, Gen. nov. 
SEMPTEOSA, 8p. nov. 
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166 
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168 
169 
170" 
171 

171 
171. 
172: 

172 
172 

178 
174- 
175 
176. 
177 
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179 
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181 
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182-: 
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186 . 

186 
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188- 

188-. 

196 - 
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503 

Bo M B Y L I H S, i. 

... 191-2 

FUscAYrs, Macq, 

193 

ma in ti n us, Wu^k. 


PALLIOLATUS, Sp> not:. 

194 

chryse:s'Detus, Sp. tnn\ 

... 195 

S Y S T CE C H IT S. Xoe/t’. ... 

... 19G 

CBASSUS, TFa/A*. 

... 19b‘ 

pJ city urns, Wct^k. 


•S I s Y B 0 M Y I A, Gen. n^r. 

197 

AUBATA- IF/jZ/a 

I9S 

crassi rosiris, Mncq . 


BBETIiiOSTRlS, 

... 199 

eiihihiatns, Bigot. 


LomatinsB. 


C 0 M FT 0 S I A, ... 

... 201 

MACULiPENYis, Macq 

... 201 

ocelhiia, Walk. 


inchisa, Walk. 


coguidii. Walk. 


OE03IETRICA, Macfp . 

202 

obscnra, Walk. 


CORCHLIJM, TFtrZ^A ... 

... 203 

tricdlato, Macq. 


D o c I B 0 M Y I A, ^ en. nor 

... 203 

PUELLAKIS, Sp. 7lO‘l\ 

204 

Anthraeinse. 


Exopeosopa, Macq 

... 205 

OBLIQUE FASCIATA, MffCq. ... 

... 205 

Bivellata, Macq. ... 

... 206 

A HT HE A S, ... ... 

... 206 

INCISA» Macq. 

... 207 

ALTERNAHS, ... 

... 208 

MINOR, Macxp ... 

208 

rltrm. Walk. 


NIOEICOSTA, Macq. ... 

... 209 

MARGXNATA, Walk. ... ... ' 

... 210 

/« sckoslaia, M aeq. 


VELOY, Sp. not\ 

... 21i 
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siAiPLEx, Miirq. .. ... ... ‘212 

A RO EXT I PF.N A" IS. Sjf. If or, ... ... ... ... 212 

A R G y 11 A AI CE B A. Sch hi, . . ... ... ... 213 

ArACUBATAi, JlOrr/. ... ... ... ... ... 213 

<f ii,<f rrthtSj WffUi. 

EMPIDiE. 

Hybotinse. 

I R o X o Ai Y T A. GV/a uor. . ... ... ... 216 

XIGROAIAOITLATA, Sj} oior. ... ... ... 217 

S C I AI) O C E R A, Gf'OR ROF. ... ... ... ... 218 

RTIFOAIACULATA^ Sp. noi\ ... ... ... ... 219 

Empinas. 

Hi LARA, Mf'ig 220 

EFFICIEXS, Sp. ‘HOV,,., .... , . . ... 222 

BALNEABIA, iS//. ViOtA ... ... ..., ... 223 

KIAIIA, Sp. HOC. .. ... ... ... 223 

NUBiLA, Sp. ntw, ... ... ... ... ... 224 

AIOLLICELLA, Sp. UOV. ... .. ... ... 225 

Hi L A R 0 p u s, G>r.. 'ROZA ... ... ... ... 220 

PALLIDIPURCA, Sp. 'UOV 227 

XIGRIAIAXITS, G'jL )iOt\ ... ... ... ... 228 

PEREGRINUS, fi'//. ... ... ... ... 228 

EOHINATITS, Sp. )10V. ... ... 280 

Eaipis, L. ... ... ... ... ... ... 231 

BELLATO RIUS, 87A ?zor. ... ... .. ... 282 

SERICATUS. sp, UOV. ... ... ... ... 238 

AqmjjVB, Sp. nor. ... ... ... 284 

FLABILIS, sp, nov. ... .. ... ... ... 285 

T E X O N T O AT Y I A, Rozr. ... ... ... 23{> 

GBACiLiPES, Sp noi\ .. ... ... ... 287 

K H A M p H 0 M Y I A, Meip. ... ... 287 

APEILIS, Sp. 1UW. ... ... ... 288 

SEPTEMBERS, S'/?. ... ... ... ... 289 

Oeydpomiinse- 

M I ,c R 0 p H o E B s, Macq, .. ' . . 240 

HIEMAMS, Sp. nOD ‘ ... 240 

Jj'EPTbPRZi A, Afacq. ... ... ... ... ' ... 241 
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BI3IACULATA, .. 

EUBPaTHOnAX, Sp. 1*01'. 

PULCHEEPI^IA, 

LETICOSTA, Sp. 'ora\... 

SEPwPATICOSTA , Sp it or, 

BOUCROFOBIBM, 

S ciAFXi ii , ZelL .. 

TPIFBSCIATUy, Mac*]. 

GRAXBis, Macq. 

BPEYICOPXIS, Mncq. 

CHALCECS, Sp noi\.,. 

DISC PETIFASCIAXr S, jlacq. ... 

DISPAP, Macq. 
xiGROPiLosrs, Macq. 
Ab.achi^o'myia, Gtn. nor. ... 

APBORUM, Sp. nor. ... 

D I A p H 0 p u s. Meuf. ... 

SETOSXJS, Sp. TiOV. 

COMMUNIS, Spj. nor..,, 

L I P A B 0 M T I A, Gen. nor. 

SEDATA, Sp. nOV 

HtdeophoeuSj Fall . 

CUPBEUS, Macq. 

BRORIDM. 

Aphioch^ta 

KEBULOSA, ... 

Species Incertce Sedis. 

ASILIDJE. 

D A S YFO G ON, ... 

ADBONOTATUS, Macq. 

NiGRiNUS, Macq. 

BOMBYUDiE. 

EombydiuSj L. 

TENUicoBNis, Macq. 

CONSOBBINUS^ Ifacg. 

ALBiciNCTUS, Macq. ... ■ ... 
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'Exo^nosov A., Macr/,.,, 

BIC’ELLATA, Mfccq. . ... 205-206 

EMPID^. 

H I L A R A, il/^5/* 

OEBTA, Walk. ... ... ... ... ... 222 

CONFIRMATA, Wit Ik. ... ... ... ... 222 

E M PI S, 

BRBYIROSTRIS, Marq. ... ... ... ... 232 
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XOTES ON TASMANIAN BIPTERA AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES, ETC. 

By G. H. Hahdy. 


(Read 12tli June, 1916. Issued separately 23rd Dec., lOld.) 


CYRTID.5:. 

OXCOBES 5LAYESCEXS, TYMte. 

0. flavesceih'^^ Ydliite. P. and P. Roy. Soc. Tas., 1914, 

pg. TO. 

0. fiigriHerri^^^ Mliite. id. pg. 71. 

0. ater, Wliite. id. pg. 72. 

Tile three specimens of Oncedes. described by Mr. White, 
are undoubtedly variations of the same species. I have 
a long series of Oncodes shewing several variations and 
sizes graduating between the three descriptions, and from 
observations made at Launceston, where they were abun- 
dant, I have no hesitation in stating that ft(!L'escefi.< is the 
male, and the other two- are females, 

Mr. White informs me that siiecimens of ni[irhierrk have 
been taken in Victoria and New South Wales, whilst €ffcr 
is only knowm from Tasmania. I revised my series giving 
this consideration, but can find no real distinction on 
examining my series as a whole. The follovdng table gives 
the localities of Oncodes in my collection, and number 
of specimens taken ; — 


Fiavescens 

N.W. (■ ast. 
o 

Lttmiec&tuii. 

. 6 

Eubt 

.. 11 ... 

UUiers. 

1 

Tf.taL 

20 

Nigrinervis ... 

... 3 .. 

- 12 .. 

23 ... 

I 

39 

Ater 

... 6 .. 

. — .. 

. 3 ... 

— 

9 

Pygmseus ... ... 

... 2 

. — 

. . — ... 

— 

2 

Totals 

... 13 .. 

. 18 .. 

.. 37 ... 

2 

70 


The two N.W. Coast (Wyn^-ard) fiavescens could well be 
the male of var. afer (the apical jeUow margins are paxtlv 
obsolete), to which form, the three nigrinervu from the 
same district closely approximate. 

All the Launceston specimens are typical, both male 
and female, but the East Coast specimens (Triabnnna and 
Maria Island) show marked variation, so much so, that I 
have difdculty in i^lating the true attr from mgrinerim. 
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I leave tlie identificatioii of 0. pygmociis uiitil further 
specimens are to hand, but I suspect the species will ultim- 
ately fall to a. variety of 0. ftairsceuK. The abdonien of 
pijifnicem seems to be identical with the colour of the abdo- 
men in dead specimens found clinging to twigs, and indeed 
some live specimens show signs of the abdomen hecoming 
similarly discoloured, 

A pair from Launceston (in copJ), not included in the 
above tabic, has the female with the abdomen damaged, 
and this has a decided “rej-brown’' •colour. 

The following descriptions cover my series of 0. r-o vc.'scenfi^ 
both male and female. 

Male. Black; the abdomen often extensivebr marked 
m&pecially in large specimens) with yellorv and yellow- 
brown; legs yeiloAV-brown, and often stained with black. 
Wings hyaline, veins varying from yellowish to very faintly 
marked. 

Female. Black: the apex of the abdominal segments 
generally conspicuously bordered narrowly v/hite ; legs 
varying as in male. Wings sometimes suffused with brown 
or smoky (hyaline in small specimens), the veins In large 
specimens often strongly marked. 

Female j var. aier (Whitei). 'Cinder this name I propose 
to include specimens with black abdomens, and without 
trace of apical white margins. 

The chief sexual character is to be found in the shape of 
the abdomen, where, in the male, the abdomen is distinctly 
longer than wide. In the female the abdomen is scarcely 
longer than wide, and viewed from above, the outline 
forms almost a circle. If the apical bordei's of the 
abdominal segments are present, they are light yellow in 
the male, and white in the female. 

Length. Male, 8 mm, to 5 mm. ; fem'ale, 7 mm. to 4 mm. 

Hab. Hobart, 1 2 (type); Triabunna, 5 18 2; 

Maria Island, 5 ^,9 2; Wynyaid, 2 ^ , 9 2 ; Mole Ci'eek, 
1 2 ; Launceston, 7 13 *2 ; Bagdad, 1 

My dates range from November 10 to Bebruan,’ 6, and 
without doubt this period will be considerably extended.* 

Specimens can be taken at all hours of the day, occasion- 
ally in quantities, sitting on the underside of dead twigs of 
tx'ees where their inflated bodies form conspicuous objects 
against the sky. 


tt* 0 * ia,bove was written, ' I took a male specimen in. Hobart 
Ufeteft October, 1916. ' 
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TABANIB^. 

TaBAXUS WYXVARDEXSrS, sp. IIOV. 

jla!t\ Hairy, black and brown; easily idenriiied by the 
broad black stripe down tiie brown abdomen, and the 
absence of recurrent vein. Eyes densely liaiiw. 

Face greyisli, witli black Fairs, beard yeiiow. Palpi 
lirown Avitli long yellow, brown and black hairs; rounded 
apical ly. Antenine brown, second joint light, the third 
joint apically very dark. Thorax olive, with three black 
stripes, scutelliim black, the whole covered with upright 
black and brown hair. 

Abdomen brown, with a broad median black stripe 
covering more than half the area, with blac'k ancL brown 
hair, which is upright on the basal segments and more or 
less depressed apically ; the apical margins of the segments 
fringed with yellow hair. Underside of abdomen uiiifo'nii 
lighter browni, covered with shorter light hair. Legs 
brown, ATiiigs hyaline, stigma browm, appendix absent. 

Length, 13 mm. 

Hab. Wynyard, 3rd February, 1916. 2 males. 

A specimen in the collection of the Agricultural Be- 
partnient is labelled “Sw'ansea, Tas., Lea.'* 

The eyes of Tabanus si mil is, Macq„ according to Miss 
Ricardo, are bare, therefore it is unlikely this species bs 
the male of T. similis, which according to Mr. White’s 
key it would naturally run to. 

PELECORHYNCnUS ERISTALOIDES, Walk. 

I took a second male specimen of this species at Geeves- 
ton on the 3 9tli January, 1916. 

P. eristaloides, subsp. monfanus., sitbsp. nov. 

Differs from the typical erisfaloides by havixig more 
slender shape, smaller white spots on the thorax (about 
half the size), narrower black stripes on the thorax (about 
two-tliirds the width), the entire absence of red hair, and 
the spots on the wings being almost entirely obsolete. 

Type (male) taken in cop. with a female on the 6th 
January, 1916. Another pair in cop., and a furiher two 
males and two females were taken cm the 10th Januanu 
1916". ' Another soeciinen, in the the collection tire Agri- 
tullural Bep.'utment, was taken by Mr. A. M. Lea. 

Length. Male 15 mm., female 18 mm. 

Hab. ' Summit of Mt, Wellington, where it is fairly 
abundant on the low flowering shrubs, but almost impos- 
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sible to catch when active on the wing. The specimens 
secured were taken between 10 and 11 a.m., when begin- 
ning to fly. 

Pelecorhynchus pusconiger, Walk. 

Two* specimens in the Museum collection, in ba-l condi- 
tion, and a. further two specimens in the Agricultural De- 
partment’s collection bear a label ‘‘Ulverstone, Tas. ; Lea.” 

THEREVID^. 

A N A B A R R H Y N C H U S, Macq. 

Under this genus, Mr. WTiite described eigut species 
from Tasmania, adding the name of another as dc'ubtfully 
Tasmanian. 

There are three coastal species occurring on sand-dunes, 
namely, pallidm, the doubtful Tasmanian species rufipes^ 
and a new species described below. 

The three can be readily distinguished from at' other 
species, except perhaps wonidnim, by the wings, wtiich are 
tinged yellow or brown along the veins. This characteris- 
tic is sometimes faint in A/ My specimens of mon- 
tanns (from Mt. Wellington^ are all slightly tinged dark 
along veins except one, but m onto mis will not be confused 
in any way with the coastal species. 

Anabarrhynchus RUFiPEs, Macq. ■ 

Beadily distinguished by the yellow-bTcw'ii fern era and 
tibias, the grey thorax with three brown stripes, and the 
wings tinged yellow along the veins. 

Male. Head grey, front darker centrally, with black 
hair, proboscis prominent. Antennjc, first joint shorter 
than the other two joints combined (in jjallUhts the first 
joint is longer), the first two joints brownish, the third 
joint black, basally brownish. Thorax grey, with three 
parallel brown stripes, darkes-t down the centre ; the central 
stripe is black down the centre, and is continued on the 
scutellum. Abdomen black-brown, with the apical and 
sido margins of segments grey, except the three apical seg- 
ments which are generally more or less uniformly light 
yellowish-brown tinged. Legs yellowish-brown, coxse and 
trochanters grey, the femora and tibise apicaily stained 
black, the tarsi with the apical half of first, and whole of 
the following segments black. Wings similar to pallidusy 
but veins black. 

SenmU differs from the male in having the front brown. 

Length. Male 9 mm., fern. 10.5 mm. 
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Hab. Sand-dimes on the Coast. Maria Island, 1 male 
and 1 female. 1st January, 1916. Also collected bv Mr. 
Clive Cole at Bellerive diming January and Febriisry. 

It is readily distinguished from ifalUdini, with which it 
occurs, by the three distinct stripes on the thorax:, the face 
not being produced so prominently, the absence of two 
spots on the front, the different proportions of the 
antennse, the knees of the legs being black, and its larger 
size. 


Anabarehyxceus maritimus. sp. nov. 

In Mr. White's key this would run to latifrons. but is 
csasily distinguished by its two conspicuous broivn stripes on 
the thorax and the wings tinged along veins. 

Male. Black, face white, the front shining black with 
black pubescence. Antennae with the first joint as long as 
the third (in latifrom: it is shorter). Thorax shining -with 
two distinct light brown stripes, not reaching the apex, 
and a pair of whitish shoulder stripes. Abdomen with 
only three of the segments bordered white apical iy. Legs 
as in lafifrry/is. Veins of wings bordered with a dark tinge. 

Female similar to the male. 

Hab. Sand-dunes on Coast. Maria Island, 1st January,, 
1916, one pair in cop., and one female. St. Helens, six 
specimens collected on the same date by Mr. F. M. Littier. 

ASILID^. 

Brachyrrhopala eitidus, Macq. 

Apparently the male only is described under this name. 
I have females from Wynyard and Eaglehawk Neck that 
agree with the description of the male, and also a female 
from Mr. Wellington so very distinctive that it might be 
an entirely new species, but I am unable to find a reliable 
distinction other than size and colour. The males are not 
uncommon on Mt. VTellington, I have not seen a female 
other than this unique specimen from the locality. I pro^ 
pose to call the variety : — 

B. 7iituIuSy var, dissimHis, var. nov. 

Female, A large yellow species with hyaline wings and 
black veins. Its yellow colour will at once distinguish it 
from the typical nifidu% and also its clear wings give it a 
very distinctive appearance. 

Dull yellow. Face dull reddish, and not bright yellow as 
in t 3 q>ical nitidus^ antennse red. Thorax, as in typical 
nitiduSj has black markings, but differs in having no yellow 
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or \diitisli markings mixed witli the black. Abdomen with 
black markings on basal segments as in typical n?7///?os. 
Legs uniform yellow; the black claws, and yellow spurs on 
the anterior tibi?e, much smaller in proportion to 'he typn 

eai nifidus. 

A comparison of dimeinsions between the female typical 
species and the variety is of interest. 

Eem. typical nifklus. Fem. mr. d 
Length 18-22 min. 22 irini. 

}Iaxiiiiiiin width 

across thorax . 3 mm. 4 mm. 

Maxim mil width 
across abdo- 
men 2-2.5 mm. 4 miii. 

Hab. Mt. Wellington, 2,000ft. 10th January, 1S16. 



ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS 

1916. 


20th Mafxh, 1S16. 

A a ii iiaJ Metti n^j . 

The Annual General Meeting was iiekl at the Mnseiiin 
at 8 p.iii. Dr. A. H. Cia-rke ocenpied the chair. 

The SeeretaiY (Dr. J. L. GxasscaiJ read the Annual 
Deport, and tlie Treasurer ATr. D. Rodway) presented the 
BaiaiieeMreei. These were adopted, on the inction ci the 
CiiaLriiiaii, seconded by Mr. J. A. Johnson. 

The folic wing haring been noihinated as nienibers of the 
Council for 1916, were declared elected: — Dr. A. il. 
Clarke, Professor T. T. Flynn, Messrs. L. Decliaineiix. L. 
F. Giblin, H. Heaton, J. A. Jolinsoii, L. H. Liiidoii, L. 
PiOdway. and Dr. J. L. Giassoii. 

Til© election of an auditor was left to the Council. 

Mr. L. Piodway moved that a special meeting be held 
to coiisiier an alteration cf the rules, to enable iioii-ineiii- 
bers of the Chuncil to be eligible for appointment as vice- 
presidents. Carried. 

Mr. C. \Y. .Heniery gave a lecture on “Places I have seen 
and people I have met.'’ 

10th April, 1916. 

H pecufl (J euf.ra ^ Meet / ntj . 

A Special General IHeeting of the Society was held at 
8 p.m., at the Museum. Dr. Clarke occupied the chair. 

Mr. Rodway moved that in Rule 3 the word “Council’’ 
be struck out, and '‘Society" substituted therefor. Mr. J. 
A. Johnson seconded. Carried. 

Mr. Heaton moved that a new section F be formed in 
Australasian History, Geography, and Economics. , Mr. 
R. M. Johnston seconded. Canned, 

Ordinary Monihly Mectiny. 

. At the close of the General Meeting, the ordinary 
monthly meeting was held. 

Mr. R. M. Johnston read a preliminary note by Mr. W. 
H. Twelvetrees, on an aboriginai, flake discsovered at the 
Doone alluvial mine. 
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Papers. 

Tlie following papers were read : — 

1. "A determination of the height of Barn Bluff," 

By H. B. Hutchison, L. F. Giblin, and AV. F. D. 
Butler. 

2. "Notes on the geology of the Cradle Mountain dis- 

trict." By AY. N. Benson. 


Sth May, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at S p.ni. 

Paper, 

"Additions to the Bryophyte Flora."' By L. Eodvray. 


DiHcmsion. 

A discussion on Industry and Education w^as opened by 
Mr. H. Heaton and Mr. L. Dechaineux. Messsrs. M. M. 
Ansell, E. M. Johnston, and J. A. Johnson also spoke. 

Mr. J. A. Johnson moved that the Council be requested 
to consider what further steps should be taken to put into 
effect the views expressed at the meeting. Carried. 


12th June, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at 8 p.ni. His Excellency the President occupied the 
chair. 

The President announced that, in accordance with Rule 
3, he had appointed Mr. R. M. Johnston and Major E. L. 
Piesse to be ATice-presidents of the Society. 

Paper. 

■‘Notes on Tasmanian Diptera, and descriptions of new 
species." By G. H. Hardy. 

Lecture. 

His Excellency Sir Wm. Ellison-Macartney, President of 
the Society, delivered a lecture on “Some Broken Reeds." 


10th July, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at 8 p.m. His Excellency the President occupied the 
chair. 

Paper ^ 

“Discovery of an aboriginal chipped flake in deep ground 
near Gladstone. By W. H. Twelvetrees. 
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'Mr. L, Rochvay delivered an illustrated lecture on 
"Botany at Cradle Mountain. ” 


21st August, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Muse urn 
at S p.m. His Excellency the President in the chair. 

Fa 

1. "Contributions to the Flora of Tasmania." By iv. A. 

Black. 

2. "A New Tasmanian Butterfly." By G. II. Hardy. 

3. "The Diptera-Brachvcera of Tasmania. Part HI. ” 

By A. \Yliite. 

L^r.fare. 

Dr. L. S. Miller delivered an illustrated lecture on 
"Egypt." 

ISth September, 1916. 

The iMontiily General Meeting of the Society was held at 
the Museum at 8 p.m. His Excellency the President in the 
chair. 

Ltdurt'. 

Professor T. Thomson Flynn delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on "The Great Barrier Reef. Part I. Coral and Coral 
Reefs.” 


30th October, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at S p.m. His Excellency the President in the chair. 

Lecture. 

Professor T. Thomson Flynn delivered a lectime on ‘'The 
Great Barrier Reef. Part II.” 

Mr. J. H- Raamsdonk, B.A.» B.O.L., Lecturer in Modern 
Languages in ihe Dniversitj of Tasmania, delivered an 
address commemorating the first landing of Dirk Hartog in 
Australia, October 25th, 1610. 

Mr. L. Eodway spoke of the loss science had sustained 
through the death of G. W. Smith, and it was resolved that 
an obituary notice should appear in the Society’s annual 
volume. 

fTlie note written by Mr. Bodway aad contaming tbe substance of Ms 
remarks appears on page 286 of tMs ¥oMme. 


IT 
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ANNUAL, REPOHT. 

In accordance with Rule 39, the Council present a 
Renoih on the proceedings of the Society duidng the year 
1916. 

The Council and Officers. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on 20th March, 
the following were elected members of the Council for the 
year: — ^Dr. A. H. Clarke, Messrs. L. Dechaineux, L. F. 
Giblin, PI. Heaton, J. A. Johnson, L. PI, Liiidon, L. Rod- 
way, Professor T. T. Flynn, and Dr. J. L. Glasson. 

The Council, at its first, meeting, elected the following 
officers — Dr. Clarke (Chairman), Dr. Glasson (Honorary 
Secretary), Mr. Rodway (Honorary Tteasui'er), Mr. De- 
chaineux (Honorary Librarian), Mr. R. A. Black (Honor- 
aiy Auditor). 

The Council elected Dr. Clarke, Professor Flynn, 
Messrs. Lindon, Johnson, Dechaineux, and Rodway, to be 
trustees of the Tasmanian Museum and Botanical Gardens 
during the cui'rent year. 

Ten ordinary meetings of the Council were called dur- 
ing the year 1916. The attendances of members were as 
follow: — Dr. Clarke, 9; Professor Flynn, 6; Mr. De- 
chaineux, 10; Mr. Giblin (on leave), 0; Mr. Heaton, 4 ; 
Mr. Johnson, 8; Mr. Lindon, 7; Mr. Bodway, 9; Dr. 
Glasson, 10. 

MeetingB of the Society. 

Six Monthly General Meetings and one Special Gene- 
ral Meetings were held, in addition to the Annual Meeting. 
Bight napei's, were read during the session, and' several' 
lecteres were delivered by members anJ visitors. 
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During the year 5 hew ineni'bers were elected iiito' tlit* 
Society. We lost 23 membei“3 throngli death, resignation, 
or change of residence. The number of ordinaiw members 
at the end of the year was 8S, life members S, correspond- 
ing inembers 13, and honorary members 4. 

Fapf'T^'t anti Proeef^clituip. 

The Council has ordered 650 copies of the “Papers 
and Prcceeding's'' for 1916. The Parliament of Tasmania 
has again appiured of a giunt of £100 in aid of the print- 
ing cf the Society's Journal. 

IJhrari^. 

During the year 500 books and pamphlets were re- 
ceived, making a total of 12,500 in the Library on 31st 
December, I9iih The Council wishes to specially mention 
a donation cf about 200 medical works from Dr. Woli- 
hageii. 

E flu ait ton Serf loll. 

President of Section, J. A. Johnson, Esq., 31. A. 

Secretaiw of Section, L. Dechaineux. 

3Ienibersliip, 15. 

Six meetings of the Section were held, and the fol- 
lowing papers read and discussed ; — 3IessTs. Heaton and 
Dechaiiieux, ‘‘Education and Industry" ; read again at 
3Iay meeting of the Bcyal Society. 3Ir. H. Pleatcn, 
"‘Commercial Education." 3Ir. S. denies. Discussion cn 
Professor Perry's paper, read at the Bntish Asscciation in 
Sydney. 3Ir. G. V. Brooks, “The Teaching of Literature 
in the Schools of South Australia." 3Ir. S. C. Smith 
“Education at the Boyar Australian Xaval College." Dr. 
Bottrill, “The Teachings of History." 

Aupfraliau Ilidorij and Economh-p Serf ion. 

Formed in 31 ay last, this Section has been unable tO' 
get really to work yet owing to the difficulty of finding a 
.satisfactory date for meetmgs. 

3Iembership, 11. Hon. Sec., H. Heaton. 

Two meetings were held ; the first for business pur- 
poses. At the second 3Ir. Heaton submitted a repoit^ as 
to the nature and extent of the Tasmanian MSS. housed 
in the Mitchell Iibrar3% Sydney. It was generally felt 
that the Section might take steps to persuade the Govem- 
ment- tO' compile some form of catalogue of old MSS. now 
in the keeping of the yarious Government Departments. 
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Geoffrey Watkins Smith. 


In tlie Spring of 1907 Geofrey Smith aiTiA^cd in Tas- 
mania- for the purpose of working np onr very interesting 
freshwater crnstaoea. He came with a brilliant record. 
Thongh onl}" t-wenty-fonr years of age, his work on the 
Rhizocephala had already established his claim to world- 
wide recognition in the section of natural history to which 
he devoted his energy. He had already been elected Fel- 
low and tutor of New College, Oxford. 

From the very outset Smith, by his unassuming 
geaiiality and the rapidity with which he dropped into the 
ways of Australian students, gained the good Avishes of 
those with whom he Avas brought into contact. AVithin a 
few days of arrival he joined us in a rough cainp-out at 
AdA^enture Bay, where he made his first acquaintance with 
billy-tea and black snakes. He handleicl and bottled up 
a fine specimen of the latter without any of the .reserve 
customary -with those making their first acquaintance with 
these reptiles. 

Tlie crustacean Avhich he had most desire to study 
was our interesting mountain sthrimp, fas/nanice, 

originally desciib^ by Geo, M. Thompson, of Dunedin. 
Smith spent several weeks on Mt. AA'ellington studying the 
shrimp in its native home, and the work he did is incor- 
porate in his excellent memoir on “x\naspida.cca living 
and fossil" published in 1909. 

Smith worked hard during the feAv months he was 
Avitii us. The Jordan, Lake St. Glair, and the Great Lake 
were, perhaps, his most successful hunting grounds. His 
most interesting find was a small shrimp allied to Anas- 
pides, which he took in quantity in one bed of weed in the 
Great Lake, This animal, quite new to science, has never 
been taken anywhere else but in that one bed of weed. A 
little more than two years ago, when members of the 
British Association were here, we made a visit to the place, 
and captured a few hundred specimens in this spot. Smith 
hweribed his find under the name Faranaspkle.^ laeuMrifs. 

On his I'eturn to England, Smith published papei^ on 
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tlie fresiiwater Crustacea of Tasmania and tlie freshwater 
Crayfishes cf Australia, besides a fascinating little work, 
''A NatnralisI: in Tasmania^ Then his field of research 
was greatly expanded and developed in the line of an ex- 
pexiiiieiital analysis of sex. We are told in ••Nature, Aug. 
17’* of this year, that he had already published eleve:«ii 
memoirs on this subject, and also of tlie far-reaching res- 
search he was bringing to bear upon it, when to liini, as 
to many ether fine fellows, the end came suddenly, and 
robbed the world of the work of a master mind. The war 
liroke out, and Geoff. Smith was amongst the first to offer 
Iiis life to his coiuitiw. His worth soon gained him a cap* 
taincy in the Hifle Brigade, and we who knew him here 
can well imagine the vdiole-souled manner in which he 
Avould do his duty. On July 10 of this year, in the fight- 
ing at the Soiiinie, after his men had successfully taken 
a trench from the enemy, he was killed by a shell. Thus 
a life of brilliant promise was extinguished in the early 
portion of its career. 

L. EODWAY. 
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Abarigiiia! ctiipped fiake, Dis- 
GO¥ery ©f (W. H. Twelvo- 
trees) j 48-50* 

Acaiitliodelpliia, 171. 

Aerobolbus, 83. 
attenuata, 84_.^ 
ciaerasoens, 83. 
nnguiciilatus, 84. 

Adelanthus, 79. 
faleatus, 79. 

Alicularia, 83. 
tenella, 45, 83. 

Annctus, 189, 190. 

Aiiabarrhyiiclius 

maritimus, 271. 

.montaniis, 270. 
latifrons, 271. 
paliidiis, 270, 271. 
nifipes, 270. 

Aiiasfcropliylium , 87 . 
scliismoides, 87. 
tasmanicum, 46, 87. 

Andreaea 

as]>©rula, 44. 
tasmanica, 44. 

Anepsiomyia, 256. 

Aneura, 60. 
alcicorne, 64. 
alter iiilaba, 62. 
cocbleata, 64. 
colensoi, 63. 
erassa, 62. 
dentata, 63. 
erecta, 64. 
gracilis, 65. 
iicheiioidcs, 64. 
longiflora, 62. 
miniiaa, 65. 
paittiata, 65. 
perpusilla, 65- 
piiiguis, 62. 
piniiatifida, 62. 
l>olym<)rplm, 63. 
robiista, 62. 
stidoisifera, 63. 
sulimersa, 63. 
tasmanica, 64. 

Anthepiscopiis, 220. 

Anthoceros, 141. 
brotberi, 141, 142. 
carncsus, 141, 142. 
erassus, 142. 

' laevis, 141, 142. 
loBgispiras, ,141, 142. 


Aiitbooerotales, 53, 141. 
Antiiracinae, 183, 184, 204, 

205, 213. 

Anthrax, 183, 205, 20G. 
albifiira, 212. 
altenians, 207, 208. 
argentlpennis, 207, 212, 213. 
213. 

eor/itdfa, 201. 
carmlnnh 203. 
f u-'ici cos-‘frfUf , 210 . 
incisa, 207. 

'inchiMi, 201. 
rnacnlafa, 213. 
marginata, 207, 210, 211. 
minor, 207, 20B, 209. 
nigricosta, 207, 209, 210. 

ohi^cuTCh 202 . 

ocellata, 201. 
simplex, 207, 212, 213. 
velox, 207, 211, 
vifrea, 208. 

Aphiochaeta, 258. 

nebtilosa, 259. 

Aplozia, 81. 

«alpina, 82.- 
lacerata, 45, 82. 
rotata, 81. 
stipulata, 82. 

Arachnomyia, 246, 252. 
arborum, 253. 

Argvramocba, 183 , 205, 206, 
2i3. 

maculate, 213. 

Argyro’Spila, 205. 

Asilidae, 148, 271. 

Asilinae, 148, 167. 

Asilus, 167, 173, 181. 
aicetus, 148, 181, 182. 
discutiens, 181, 182. 
inglorius, 182. 
sydneyensis, 181, 182. 

Bactria, 171. 

Balautiopsis, 127. 
aeq.uiIoba, 128. 
diplopliylla, 127. 
paiicidentata, 128. 
Bathypogon, 155, 160, 163. 
brachypteras, 161, 162. 
nigrinus, 161, 162. 

Bazzania, 123, 
accreta, 123. 
adnexa, 124. 
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Bazzania 

anisostoiiia, 125. 
baileyaiia. 124. 
eoieiisoi, 125. 
elegaiis. 124. 
inYoiuta, 124. 
moailiiierve, 12.5. 
iiiooreaiiai 125. 

Bazzanioidea^^, 73. 

Benson (AV.X.B Notes on the 
geolcgy of the Cradle IVIoun- 
tain District, 29. 

Bieelkirin, 216, 219. 

Bkiek (R . A. ) , Contributions 
to the !!cra cf Tasmania, 
144. 

Blepliarostoma pulcliella, 121. 

Blindia acuta, 45. 

Bombyliflae, l^a, 186, 204. 

Bombylinao, 183, 184, 200, 

205. 

Bouibylhis, 183, 185, 191, 192. 
albiciiictiis, 192, 198. 
fiumfiis. 192, 198. 
hrerirasfrh'i. 192. 199. 
chrysendetus, 193, 195, 196. 
couso'briniiR, 192, 193. 

198. 

crassiis. 193. 196. 
fti24?amis, 193, 194, 195, 196. 
matffthvrs, 193, 194, 195. 
namis, 106. 

pallioiatiis, 193, 194. 195. 
plat.yunxs, 196. 
temiicnriiis. 192, 193. 

Brvophyta, Tasmanian (L. 
Rodway), 51-143. 

Brycphyte Flora, Additions 
to 'L. Roclway), 44-7. 

Biacliyrrhopala, 154, 156, 159. 
fenestnua, 156, 157. 158. 
limbi peniiis, 156, 157, 158. 
nitidiis,^ 156, 158, 271. 
nificornis. 156, 158. 

Braciiystouiatinae, 214. 

Butterfly, New Tasmanian, 
and list of known Tasman- 
ian species H. Haitlyi, 
146-7. 

Cabasa, 154, 155, 
pnlclieOa, 155- 
riibritliorax , 155. 

Calypogeia tasmaniea, 125. 

Carex bicbennviana, 145. 

Ccphalozia, 107. 
aterriina, 109. 

'bastovii, 108. 
exiliflora, 108. 


bin a, 100.^ 
ieyieri, 108. 
preissiaiia, 108. 
squarrcsxila, 109. 
veri’iicosa, 109. 

CbandonantbiLs, 121. 
sqiiarro&iis, 87, 122. 

Clieilolejeunia 
gunniaiia, 140. 
yeymoutbiana, _ 140. 

Cbenopodiiim carinaiiim, 144. 

Cliilosc^'pbus, 101. 

Mllardieri, 102. 
ciliatiis, 103. 
eoalitus, 87, 105. 
oar.iugatiis, 102. 
cordiiolius, 92, 104. 
cy niba li f e ni s , 1 ! 34 . 
dentatus, 102. 
ecliinelliib, 106, 
blicicolus, 105. 
bssistipus. 103, 

.^uiiiiiainis, 103. 
intejiirifolia, 102. 
inteixrifolius, 103. 
kirkii, 102. 
laxus.^ 106. 

Ieyieri, 105. 
limosiiR, 106. 
multi Mils 5 103. 
sipuosus, 104. 
siibmersa, 104. 
tasmanicus, 103. 
tridentatus, 105. 
wevraoutbianiis, 105. 

Codula, 158. 

Comptosia, 183, 191, 200, 201, 
206. 

corculiim, 201, 203. 
,!:i;eometrica. 201. 202, 203. 
maciilij>ennis, 201, 202. 
trfrelJafa, 203. 

Contributions to the flora of 
Tasmania (Raleii^h A. 
Black), 144-5. 

Coqiiilletia, 213. 

Cradle Mountain, Notes on 
the geology of (W. X. Ben- 
son), 29. 

Cuspiclatula monndon, 79. 

Cyllenia, 189, 190.' 

Cyrtklae, 184, 186, 267. 

Cyrtomorpha, IBS, 184, 185, 
paganica, ' 186. 

DastJiimou 
aaai^ri 163, 
a Unma M m t 164. 
di'ffmtMh 163. 
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Diisypoyon 

lauutuf--, 

jiiarinv.Sj 

fhalokifi. tk. 

D^sypo^onma^, 14b, io4. 

befilippia, 

Dexiclae, 253. 

Liaphorus, 246, 247, 253. 
Gcmmiitiis, 254, 255. 
setosys, 254, 255. 

Biscliistus, 192. 

Discovery ef an aboriginal 
clilppeci fiake in deep ground 
near Gladstone (W. H. 
l'\velTetr€*es), 48-50. 

]>ipla siole ieiiiiia Ij'^ratif olia , 

141. 

Biplophyllum, 127. 
deciirvom, 127. 
densifolmm, 127. 
domesiieiim, 127. 

Diptera-Brachycera of Tas- 
mania. Part III. (Arthur 
IViiite), 148. 

DIptera, Notes on Tasmanian 
(G. H. Hardy), 267. 

Dccldonfiyia, 200, 203. 
pueflaris, 204, 205. 

Bolichopodidae, 246, 252. 

])repa>nolejeunia latitans, 140, 
141. 

Dysmachus, 167, 172. 
nidis, 172, 173. 

Kinpida-e, 214. 

Krnpididae, 215. 

Em pillage, 216, 220, 240. 

Empis, 215, 226, 231. 
aquiius, 232, 234. 
belfatorius, 230, 232, 233. 
hrevirostris, 232. 
flafeiiis, 232, 235, 236. 
sericatus, 232, 233, 234, 235. 

Erythropogou, 154, 159, 
khneumoniformis, 159. 

Erdeieuuia, 138, 140. 
cuspidistipula, 139. 
druiumondi, 139. 
parvilobuia, 139. 
tasmanica, 139. 
tumida, 139. 

Enterimorpha abdominalis, 
258. 

Exoprosopa, 205, 206. 

4 bicellata, 205* 206. 
oHiqn^faseiata, 205. 

.205. 

' 56 ', 


conoceplial a , oS . 
drummoudi,^57. 
taismaiiica, 58. 
teller a, 58. 

FosRombronia, 60, 70. 
dentata, 71. 
ill testiu all’s, 70. 
perpiisilla, 70. 

Frullania, 133. 
ciiinauionea, 135. 
eougesta, 137. 
crar.ialis, 136. 
deplan ata, 134. 
diplota, 137. 
fakiloba, 134. 

■ falsa. 137. 
kirkii, 135. 
moHocera, 135. 
moereara, 136. 
pentapleiira, 137. 
proboscifera, 134, 135. 
pycnantha, 136. 
reptans, 137. 
rostellata, 136. 
scan dens, 136. 
spinifera. 135. 
weymontliiana, 137. 

Galeiloba 
cncullata, 134. 
falcata. 134. 

Geron, 183, 184, 186, 187. 
cotlmrnatns, 188. 
disoar, 187, 188. 

Siilaris, 187, 188. 

G ym n omit ri u m concin natum y 

74. 

Hardr (G.H.), h new Tas- 
manian butterfly and a list 
of the known Tasmanian 
species, 146. 

Hardy (G.H.), Notes on Tas- 
manian Diptera and descrip- 
tions of new species, 267. 

BCeaton (Herbert), The early 
Tasmanian Press, and its 
struggle for freedom, 1. 

Hemerodromiinae, 216. 

Hepatics, 51. 

Herberta oldfieldiana, 122. 

Heteral-onia, 205. 

Hilara. 215, 220, 221, 226, 228, 
231, 236. 

bainearia, 221, 223. 
certa, 222. 
oonfirmata, 222. 
efhciens, 221, 222, 230- 
mollicella, 222, 225. 
nimla, 222, 223, 228, 
nubila, 222, 224, 225. 
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HiiarcpuSj 231. 

eclilFiatus, 2*ir5, 227. 23D, 

231. 

nlgrimanus, 226, 227^ 22^. 
paiiidifurca, 226, 227. 
peregrinus, 226. 227, 22^^, 
226, 236, 231. 

HylKitiiicHN. 214, 216, 216. 

Hydroplioriis, 247, 257. 
eiipiviib, 2.5S. 

HyiTi ell Dpi jy till 66, 67. 
iiahelliituiii, 67. 
leptopodiioi, 67. 
pliyllaiiiliiij-, 67. 

Hyperalor.ia, 206. 

Ironomyiaj 216, 212. 
nigromaculata, 217. 

is«taciu>\ llU. 

attenuatus, 47, 112. 

•^iLLiintrai , 113- 

liraiidis. 111. 
giiiinituia, 111. 
iniiexa. 111. 
intiirtifnlia, 112. 
pusilla, 112. 
rlparia, 47, 113. 

Miiiitrififla, 1J2. 

ItaiHus, 173. 

Jame.boiuplla, 80, 107. 
colorata, 80, 
grandiflorii, 80. 
soiideri, 81. 
tnsmaiiica, 81. 
teres, 80. 

Jnbuluideae, 74. 

4 iingeriiia iiii i aceae, 59 . 

Jnn^ermaiiiiiales, 52, 50. 

Jiingerniannioideae, 71. 

Lapbria, 164. 
claTata, 165. 
iiiveifaeit‘s, 165, 167. 
riififein-orata, 165., 1156. 
Teleele.Sj 165, 

Laphrinae, 148^ 164. 

L«*.aijraHte]\ 260. 

Leeomyia, 260. 

Lejeiiiiia, 138. 
pateii.<, 140. 

Lenibidiam, 110. ' 
anomalum, 465 120, 
tena.x, 120. 

Lepicoloa, 122. 
fKi-liroleiieaj 123. 
seolopeiKlra, 123. 

Lepklopliora, 189. 1!}0. ■ 


Lepidolaena, 126. 
alpina, 126. 
brat-hycdadaj 12G. 
mageiianica, 126. 

Lepidozia,. 110, 113, 120. 
albiila, 119. 
appeiidieiilata, 119. 
api>rfibsifolia, 115, IIG- 
arinata. 115. 
a symmetrica. ITS. 
eapilUgera, 116. 
centif>es. 116. 
chaetopliylla, 115. 
ehordiilifpni, 11b. 
ciicullifolia, 110. 
gl aiicnphyll a , 119 . 
gm-bifsetn, 117. 
levifnlia, 117. 
l(>n;j:is<*ypha, 115. 
moereana, 117. 
oirltieldiaaa, 116, 

]}arva, 118. 
parvitcxta, 118. 
pracmitens, 115. 
procera, 117. 

.saddle nsis, 115. 
setiforiTiis, 117. 

HexMa,^ 115, 116. 

Tiismanica, 114. 
vastiloba, 114. 
beptidae, 26rK 
Le]>tididae, 215. 

Leptis, 215. 

Leptogaster, 149. 
a estiva, 150, 151, 152, 153. 

149. 

aytumnalis, 150, 1.53. 
fiimipennis, 1.50, 352, 15$ 
geakmlata, 149, 150, 153, 
154. ■ ■ 

itechinkfi^^ 149. 
veriialis. 150, 151, 152, 153. 
r^ptogastriaae, 148, 149, 
licptopezii, 215, 240. 
bimaeidata. 242. 

!evfcosta, 242, 244. 
puleherrima, 242. 243, 
rubrithorax, 242, 243, 
serraticosta, 242j 245. 
Leptoscypliiis, 1()7. 

clinoscyplioideks, 107. 
Ltparoitiyia, 247, 2.>5. 
sedata, 256. 

183, 184, 200. 
liophwolea, 8S. 
allodonta, 97. 
aiiiplectonsj 97. 
aiijjpilistipnla, 91. 
argentea, 99. 
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Lopliocftlea 

.aiistrigena; 95 j 96. 
a’listro-alpina, 99, 100. 
biciliata, 98. 
biclentata, 99. 
bispinosaj 94^ 99, 100. 
bridelii, 95. 
caiialicTilata, 92. 
oordifolia, 96. 
dargonia, 92. 
decolorata, 100. 
dieciirvaj 88. 

^'rectifolia, 97. 

-exciimlataj 91. 
fissistipula, 94. 
forsythiana, 93. 
gfeheebii, 93. 

^uimiana, 93. 
li’eteropb.ylloides, 92. 
lanterbacliii, 94. 
lent a, 98, 99. 
leucopliylla, 100. 
longistipiila, 97. 
isaanroloba, 98. 
macTOstipula, 94, 95, 96. 
naooreana, 100. 

•muricata, 100, 106. 
novae-s^landiae, 92, 107. 
■cddfieldiana, 95. 
jjaHide-virens, 97. 
paucfstipula, 46, 96. 
planin^eula, 96. 
rnpicola, 98, 94. 
spongiosa, 94. 
43Tibemarginata, 95. 
trialata, 98, 
tninida,^ 92. 
vaxiabilis, 94. 

Terrnwsa, 100. 
weymoutMaixa, 106. 

liopboooleoidae, 72. 

linnnlaria, 55. 
adans, 57. 
oriieiata, 57. 

Marcliantia, 56, 68. 
c^pbaloscypTia, 59. 
foliaeea, 59. 
fnsca, 59. 
pileata, 59. 

M^xjbantiaoea©, 53, 54, 55. 

Marcbantiales, 52, 5*' 

i/larmasoitta, IBS, 184, 188, 
190. 

stiiiipttiim, 190. 

Marsupidinm, 86. 
abbreyiatnm, . 86- 
pilifemm, 87. 
sel^dlGOTiii, 86. 

:;'«nrc«!pstiBa, 86. 


Metzgeria, 00, 65. 
atriciioneura, ,66. 
oonjugata, 67, 
fiircata, 66. 
iiitida, 66. 
saccata, 66. 

Motzgeriaceae, 59, 60. 

Microle j enn ia p ri ni ordialis, 

140. 

Micropezidae, 253. 

IVlicrophorus tiiemalis, 240 . 

Microsania, 219. 

Nemestrinidae, 260. 

Neoitamus, 167, 172, 173. 
abditus, 174, 178, 179. 
brunneus, 174, ISO, 181. 
caliginotsns, 174, 176, 177, 
178. 

fiaviciiictiis, 173, 174, 175. 
graniinis, 174, 170, ISO. 
hyalipeimis, 173, 175, 177, 
178. 

vulgatus, 174, 177, 178, 179. 

New Tasmanian butterfly and 
a list of known Tasmanian 
species (G. H. Hardy), 146- 
7. 

Notes on Tasmanian Oiptera 
and descriptions of new 
species (G. H. Hardy), 267. 

Ocydromiinae, 216, 219, 240. 

Odontomyia 
amyris, 260. 
anmdweSi 260. 
carinata, 260. 
marginella, 260. 
subdentata, 260. 

Odontoschisma inarginata, 
107. 

Ommatius, 167. 
dimidiatus, 168, 170.. 
levis, 170. 
pilosus, 169. 
queenslandi, 170- 

Oncodes 
ater, 267. 
ftavescens, 267. 
nigrinervis, 267. 
pygmaens, 267. 

Orelxenica flynni, 146. 

Pallavicinins, 60, 68. 
connivens, 68. 
lyellii, 6S. 

Pelewrhynclius 
erisrtaloides, subsp. tnenta- 
nxis, 269. 
ftisconiger, 270. 
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Plieiliis iilaiiciis, 14^. 

Pliiloclieii.s, 171. 

Flmrii ■hrhulfhsa: 2'3t). 

Fiioridae, 2-53. 

Piagioc'iiila^ 74. 

Mserialis, 77. 
eircinaliis, 77. 
decurvifolia, 78. 
deltoidea, 73. 
fasck'iilata, 70. 
fuscelia, 76. 
inearvicolla, 7b. 

Ijaliii. 76. 
mierodictyuni. 70. 
pleiirataj 78. 
piisilla, 78. 
radiculosa, 78. 
retrospectans, .77. 
strofra bifolia, 76. 
tayiori, 77. 

Pla.t jpy gin ae , 18^3 . 

Pleisxo(.H3n€‘ ^ Glaciation of Tas- 
Biania. Bildiography of (W. 
N. Benson 0 4U. 

Press, Early Tasmanian (Her- 
bert Heaton), 1-28. 

Procfcacanrlius, 167,, 171. 
diirvillrl. 171, 172. 

ProniachiiK, 167, 171. 
tosniii lien sis, i71. 

Psiloelada. 120. 
clandestiiia, 120. 

PsilopHs, 247. 

Sidney ensis, 2ol. 

Ftilidioideae, 72. 

Padnia, 130. 

aneurysmaiis, 132, 133. 
bncciiiifera, 131, 133. 
inittenii. 132. 
physoloba, 131, 132^ 133. 
plicaia, 132. 
tasmanica, 132. 
nvifera, 132. 
wattsiana, 133. 
weymonthiana, 133. 

RadnMdeae, 73. 

Rebpulia, 55. 
bemispberica, 56. 

Rkampbonayia, 22(0 ~37. 
aprilis, 238, 239.* 
septembrls, 238, 239, 

Riceia, 54. 
cra^'sa,, 55. 
tasmanica, 54. 
weymouthiana, 55. 

Bicjciaoeaa, 53, 54. 

Eieciocaxpiis, 54. 
corda, 55. 


Bod'.vny (L.). Additions to 
Bryopliyte Flora, 44. 

Podway (L.l. Tasmanian 
Bryophyta, 51-143. 

Saccogyna. S7. 
asperrima, 88. 
australis, 87. 

Sc-apanioifleae, 73. 

Seliisnia iuiiiperina, 122. 

Schistodiila. 12S. 
cBiata, 129. 
ciliifzera. 129. 

I'ragilis. 130. 

It liiii an iii a na , 129 . 

]'>adiyla . 130. 
parvistipula, 47, ISO. 
siiegazziniana. 130. 
tasmanica, 129. 

Soiadocera, 216. 
rufomaculata, 218, 219. 

Sciapus, 246, 247. 
brevicornis, 248, 249, 2t3^}. 
chafceus, 248, 250. 
discretifasciata, 248, 250. 
dispar, 248, 251. 
gi*ai!clis. 248, 249. 
uigTopilosus, 248 , 251. 
trifaseiatus, 248. 249, 2-50. 

Sisyromyia, 185, 192, 193, 

197. 

aui'ata, 198. 
brevirO'Stris, 193, 199. 

Spbenolobus, 82. 
nigrus, 46, S3, 
perigonialis, 82. 

>submerstis, S3. 

Spogostylum, 213. 

Steiiopogon, 155, 162. 
elongatus, 163. 
fraiernmi 163. 

Stratiomyidae, 260. 

Strepsileietmia austrina, 138. 

Synipbyosivna. 60. 68. 
bymenopbylia, 69. 
interrupta. 69. 
obo’cata, 69. 
rhodina. 69, 

Sympbyomiixa, 84. 

* concinna, 84^. 
drummon.di, 84. 
papillosa, 84. 

Systoecbiis, 183, 1855 192. 
'crassns, 196. 

■mlaMainsj 193, 196, 199. 

Systrepinae, 183. 

Tabanidae, 269. 
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"fa banns 
similis, , 269. 
wynyardensis, 269. 

Tadiyclixmiiiiia+N 214, 216. 

Tarp;ionia. -m, 66. 
iiypopliyllaj 56, 

Tasmanian Bryophyta fL, 

Rod way), 51-143. 

Tasmanian Flora, Contrlbu- 
tiom to ill, A. Black), 

144-5. 

Tele jonenra, 171. 

Tenontomyla, 220, 23C. 
gracilipes, 237. 

Tiierevidae, 270. 

Tnxopliora, 1^9. 

Toxopliorinaej ]83, 184, 189, 
190. 

Trenbiiu 60, 70. 
insi^nis, 70. 

Tricliocolea, 121. 


australis, 121, 
tom-ciitella, 121. 

Tricliopsiclea aestraeoa^ 260. 

Trinnria, 205. 

Tni])anea5 171. 

Twelvetrees (\V. 11. k Discov* 
ery of an aboriginal chipped; 
flake in deep ground near 
Gladstone, 48. 

Tylnnautbus, 84. 
anj^istifoliiiB, 85. 
aiii,^iistifoliuK, 85. 
liac'ckliis, 85. 
saecatusj 85. 
teuellus, 85. 
viridis, 86*. 

Zoopsis, 111), 
araientea, llO. 
leitgebiana, 110. 
senilosa, 110. 
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A- DETEEillXATIOX OF THE HEIGHT OF BAEX 
BLUFF. 

By H. E. Hut'cliison, Authorised Surveyor. L. F. Giblin, 
B.A., and W. F. D. Butler, 3E.Se., B.A., LL.B. 

[Bead lOth April. 1910. Eeceived in .Revised Form, 94tli 

Ju!ie, 1917. Issued st'paijjtely ddrd August, 19I7.~ 

111 a paper read before the Society in 1912 on the 
Height of Ben Lomond, the claims of Barn Bluff to be 
higher than its ueighboiir, Cradle Mountain, were referred 
to, and in a sketch map of the latter district made by 
Franz ]\faleher in 1914 the height of Barn Bluff is placed 
as between 5,135 feet and 5,200 feet. 

At Ciiristmas, 1915, a party, consisting of Professor 
Flynn, Dr. ;W. X. Benson, L. Eodway, C.M.G., Dr. Eod- 
way. E. Maxwell. A. V. Giblin, A. Garnett, and the 
writers, spent several days in the vicinity of Cradle Moun- 
tain, and whilst Professor Flynn and Messrs. W. X. Ben- 
son.' L, Eodw'ay, and Dr. Eodway each spent their time 
in examining the biological, geological, and botanical fear 
tures of the district, the writers decided to attempt to 
settle the disputed point as. to the height of Barn Bluff. 

The majority of the party left Hobart, by the morning 
train, and were met at Sheffield and driven that night to 
Wilniot. 

Xext day this party were driven through the V.B.L. 
Company’s Middlesex block to Pencil Pine Creeh, » dis- 
tance of about 24 miles, where they w'ere met W Mr. G. 
Weiiidorfer, who h^ made all arrangements for their 
stay. After partaking of lunch, the party walked to Mr. 
Weiiid 0 rfer'’s 'accommodation house, prettily-situated in a 
for^ ol , pencil pines at the eommencenient of Cradle 
Yalley,, a distance of about four, miles from, Pencil Pine 
'Cr€5ek. 

' . The 'Uext' day ' an excursion was ' made to the top of 
''Cradle 'JiaiiUtain, tho trigoiiotnetrl'cai sfcatioe on which m 
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stated in tlie official maps of Tasmania- ie liave a lieiglit 
of 5,069 feet. This station was inside a wooden stockade, 
now imieh decayed, approximately four feet in height, and 
as the trigonometrical joole had fallen a new pine pole- 5 
feet 9 inches in heigjht, with a white hag attach eel, was 
erected on the approximate site of the station. From there 
a ridge was chserved rnnning to Barn Bluff. About, mid- 
way "between the two mountains it widened out. to- such 
an extent as to give an appearance of being a. suitable 
base to measure the difference in height of the two. The 
remainder of the- party then made their appearance at the 
accommodation house, having iiuiturea to within six niiies 
of Cradle Yalle}’^. 

The following day we visited the ridge mentioned 
above, but found it to be rather too iiarrcw to give an 
accurate - result, so determinecl to make a base along the 
ridge, and then to triangulate to another point across a 
small gully, which would give the recpiired base. We, 
therefore, went back to* the accommodation house, ^nd 
next day returned and made a camp in a sheltered spot 
approximately half-way between the two mounts. 

We first laid out a base X Y on the ridge, and 
measured it by a steel tape four chains in length, and 
found to be 26.t)39 chains, 26.091 chains, and 26.078 chains 
respectively. The correctness of the last measurement was 
doubted, owing to the high wind prevailing when the 
measurement was being taken. As, however, only a, 
difference in height was being ascertained, an error in the 
length of the base would have made a much sin-aller error 
in the height, the length of the base was adopted as 
1,722 feet. A point Z -was then fixed so that the base 
X Z w^ould be a suitable one to determine the distance 
between the mountains, and next a flag was erected on 
the summit of Barn Bluff. We then returned to point. Z, 
and Mr. Hutchison measured the horizontal and vertical 
angles to the points X and Y and to ''C’ (Flag on Cradle 
Mountain) and “B’’ (Flag on Bam Bluff), Owing to the 
fiag on Cradle Mo-untain having wrapped round the pole, 
the point where the pole appeared above the stockade 
was the point there measured, and on Barn Bluff the 
ground line was found the best to adopt. 

He th&i took observations of the sun to determine the- 
bearing of Bam Bluff from Cradle Mountain. A good 
site, Tor taking observations^ could not be obtained, as tbe 
^groiind 'ivaa ;vet and, spongy, and' covered with vegetable 
growth, but every precaution was adopted to make the 
stand of the.th,©odolit© as firm aS' po^ible so, as *tO‘ minimise 
any shifting ctf' the in^TOpent. Cbservation^^ .however, 
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for tM’S reason were more liable to inaccuracy at tbis point 
than at either X or Y. 

On the following day Mr. Hntcliison took the neces- 
sary angles from the points X and 'Y, and also observa- 
ticns of several other points, including Mount Pelion^ 
lying approximately 9 miles to the S.S.E. 

The instrument used was a 5-inch Troughton and 
Simms’ transit theodolite, reading on each circle b}" two 
verniers to 20't 


Tests as to the accuracy of the measurements are 
obtainable by taking the three measured angles of the 
triangle X Y Z, the sum of which was i8<P 0' 29'", and 
also by calculating the distance between the two points 
B and Z from the data obtained from the two triangles 
B X Z and B Y Z. This was 7,271.96 feet and 7,271.60 
feet respectively ; and similarly the distance C Z from the 
two triangles C Z X and C Z Y was, respectively, 9,147.61 
feet and 9,145.64 feet. 

The angles obtained at each setting are given below, 
and an abstract given of the calculations, from which it 
will be seen that the height of Bam Bluff was determined 
in three ways from the points X, Y, and Z, the results 
being based upon a height of 5,069 feet for Cradle Moun- 
tain. 

Height of Barn Bluff. 

Obseiwation. Calculated Height. 


From X 5,114.86 

From Y 5,114.34 

From Z 5,114.43 

The results Justify the adoption of 5,114 feet as the 
height of Barn Bluff. 

The observations of Mount Pelion ax*e interesting, 
but, unfortunately, not conclusive owing, first, to the 
smallness of the base X Y, compared with the distance 
from P (Mount Pelion) ; and, secondly, to the smallness 
of the angle X Y P. However, it seems certain that this 
mountain is over 5,000 feet in height, and probably in 
the neighbourhood of Bam Bluff and Cradle Mountain, 
but it do'es n^ot appear likely that it will prove to eclipse 
Begge Tor on Ben Lomond. 

The latitude of Cradle Mountain is given on the offi- 
cios! maps as 4F 482 ^ 4F 44' 20'" was, therefore, adopted 
as the approximate latitude of Z, and from the observations 
taken there of the sun, the bearing of the point B on Bam 
Bhiff from C on Cradle Mountain was Sotith 28® 12' 17'^ 
Wes2 The', distance between, the two' points was also found 
from the above observations to be' 8 miles 7 chains 51 links. 
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ABSTKACT OF OBSEEVATIONS. 

C a spot witliin tlie stockade at the trigOBometrical 

station on Cradle Mountain. 

A pole with a flag on it was erected on the 
spot and observations taken to the point on it 
appearing above the stockade approximately 4 
feet above the solid rock. 

B a spot on Bam Bluff tO'Wards the South-West 

end selected as the highest point. A pole with 
a flag on it was also erected here, and all 
observations were taken to the ground linei of 
the pole. 

X and Y the tops of flags at the ends of a base measured 
on the ridge connecting Bam Bluff and Cradle 
Mountain. 

Z the top of a flag to form a base from X and Y by 

triangulation for obtaining positions of C an& 
B. 

Length of base X Y reduced to the liorisontal 26.089 
chains, 26.091 chains, 26.0 f 8 chains. Length adopted 
1,722 feet. 

HORIZONTAL ANGLES OBSERVED. 


Each entry in the columns Face Ri^^bt and Face Left is the 
mean of the vernier I’eadiiigs at one setting. 






Calculated Uor- 

To 

Face Right. 

Face Left. 

.Mean. 

izoiital distance 
feet. 



From 

0 

1-2 feet 

above 

Z 

top (• 

>f flag) 

,27 

f 

/I2/L 

3. 


a 

179 

59 

50 

180 

1 

20 

180 

0 

35 

9,147 

61 

Y 

22:^ 

33 

30 

223 

34 

20 

223 

33 

55 

3,887 

45 

X 

249 

8 

50 

249 

10 

i) 

249 

9 

25 

3,123 

55 

B 

348 

30 

5 

348 

30 

40 

348 

3U 

22 

7,271 

78 

Sun Ist 

213 

30 

40 









Siui 2nd 




213 

37 

10 







From '4 

feet 

above 

Y 

(top of flag) 

2? 

V12/1 

5. 


0 

359 

59 

40 

359 

58 

10 

359 

58 

55 

0,872 

04 

Z 

246 

28 

50 

216 

28 

40 

246 

28 

45 

3.887 

45 

B 

209 

58 

25 

209 

57 

40 

209 

5B 

‘ 2 

10,018 

'40 

X 

194 

54 

0 

1 194 

54 

10 

194 

54 

5 

1 1,722^ 


From 1*4 

feet above X 

(top of 

flai 

%). (Two separate sets of obser 





vatiojis 

taken.) 






359 

59 

20 

380 

0 

30 

359 

59 

55 




69 

58 

60 

69 

59 

20 

69 

59 

5 

1,722 


C 

348 


35 

348 

3 

0 

348 

2 

47 




'58 

'2 

20 

58 

3 

20 

58 

2 

60 

8,S51 

•31 

^ , ''Z 

’ '257, 

9' 

20 

267 

10 

5. 

257 

9 

42 




327' 

8 

30 

327 

8 

60 

' 327 

8 

40 

3,123 

•55 

B 

"<498 

9 

10 

19S 

9 

30 

198 

9 

20 




i 268 ' 

'8 

25 

268 

8 

55 

268 

8 

40: 

8,354 

•73 
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VERTICAL AXGLES. 


Eacli entry in the columns Face Right and Face Left is tne 
mean of the vernier readings ac one setting. 


To 

Face Right. 

Face Left. 

Mean. 'Correction. 

_i __ 

Corrected 

Angle. 


From 1*2 feet above Z (top of hag). 



0 / n 

O / if 

C / W j 

" 1 

0 f 7 

c 

8 23 50 

8 21 30 

8 22 40 1 

4- 39 1 

S 23 19 

Y 

3 51 30 

3 49 0 

3 5t} 15 I 

161 I 

3 50 3l4 

X 

4 24 10 

4 21 50 

4 23 0 i 

134 1 

4 23 13i- 

B 

10 50 40 

10 47 15 

10 4S 57 : 

31 i 

10 49 28 


From *4 feet above F (top of hag}. 


C 

8 56 10 

8 58 40 

8 57 25 

+ 

8 57 54i 

z 

-3 53 35 

-3 51 50 

-3 52 42i 

164 

-3 52 26 

B 

6 22 55 

6 24 50 

6 23 52 

43 

^ 6 24 35 

X 

-- 0 45 0 

- 0 42 40 

-0 43 50 

7 

i~0 43 43 


From 1’4 feet above X (top of hag). 


Y ! 

0 36 30 

0 40 20 

0 38 25 




0 40 10 

0 38 40 

0 39 25 

+ 7 

0 39 2 

c 

7 18 40 

7 22 40 

7 20 40 




7 21 30 

7 20 0 

7 20 45 

36 

7 21 19 

Z 

-4 28 10 

-4 25 30 

-4 26 50 




-4 25 10 

-4 27 5 

-4 26 lii 

13^ 

-4 26 16 

B 

V 47 20 

7 49 15 

7 4S 18 




7 48 50 

7 46 20 

7 47 35 

35 

7 48 31 


Sun obserYafcions from Z on 27tii December , 1915. 

Sun in upper left-hand quadrant touching cross wires 
in telescope Azimutli Face Eight 213^* 30' 40'^ Eleva- 
tion, 9° 57' 50". Tiine about 6hr. 50m. (Zone time). 
Sun in lower right-hand quadrant touching cross wires 
iu telescope Azimuth Face Left 213° 37' 10". Eleva- 
tion, 8° 44' 40". Time about 6hr. 54x11. (Zone time). 
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MOSSES COMMON TO TASMANIA AND 
QUEENSLAND. 

By John Shirley, D.Sc, 

Coinmimicated by L. Kodway, C.M.G. 

Eeceived 1st October, 1917. 

Issued separately 19th October, 1917. 

Last summer, in company with Mr. H. Try on. 
Government Entomologist, 1 sj)ent five weeks on Roberts 
Plateau, a spur from the Macphersoii Range, on the 
l^oraers ox New South Wales and Queensland. The beauty 
of the scenery, the delightful landscapes, and the wealth 
of vegetation made the holiday thoroughly enjoyable. A 
large amount of plant material was collected, principally 
phanerogams and lichens, vVhen collecting lichens a few 
mosses were iiicidentaly collected, and, by the kindness 
of Mr. J. H. Maiden, F.R.S., were determined by Mr. 
Whitelegg©, custodian of mosses and ferns at the Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney. Several of these mosses, collected at 
heights of 3,OOO-3,8O0 feet, proved new to Queensland. 

On examining Mr. Rodway’s lists, published in the 
proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 1 iind that 
two of the most common species on the plateau — Trache- 
loma planifolium, Bridel^ and Hypnodenaron spininer- 
vium, reported as paii; of the Tasmanian moss 

flora. It occurred to me that it would be well to place 
on record mosses common to the two States, giving 
Queensland localities. Many species may he rare in south- 
ern localities, though quite common here, and vice versa. 
By the kind permission of Mr. C. White, Acting Govern- 
ment Botanist, I examined the mosses in the State herb- 
arium, finding a number without localities, and others 
X'epresented by New South Wales specimens only. Other 
localities were obtained from reports of the Field Natural- 
isto' Section of the Royal Society » and from papers by 
Messrs. James Keys, J. Gwyther, and C. J. Wild. 

The classification adopted is that used by Mr, Rodway. 
Wmnily L . ToHulacem, ■ ■ ” ^ 

' L . Pbascum cyiindra- Taj/L Currurabin Greek, near 

ceum Macpberson R. 

2. Tortula atro-vireas Litid. . Brisbane River. 

* 3. Weissia fiavipes 6. /. If. (Alstonville-Ballina rd-, 

^ ^ ' N. S. WatesQ y ;; 
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4. Holoiiiitriiim peri- 5m/. 

Pimpama, S.C. Line. 

cbretiale 

f). Plarbiila cal\"cina Schiv. 

;Mount Perry, WiLston, 
Cabooitiire. 

FamAly II. Bicmnacett'. 

6. Cera tod on purpn- BriJ. 

Currunibin Creek, Mac- 

reu« (L.) 

pherson Piange. 

7. Ceratodon steTJo- JJnf. 

(Reported without loca- 

carpns^, s. piirim- 

lity bv the late XIr. F. 

reiLS V. palu.stris 

Bailey.) 

8. Ditrichinn affine C.M. 

Xlt. i\listHke. 

ll Sclerodontinm pal- Jfitt. 

Burpengarv, Mt. ^Mistake. 

lid lull (Hook.), s. 

Leneoloma Siebe- 
rianuiii 

10, ('Janipylopiis intro- Brid 

Xorth Pine, Port Curtis, 

lie XUS (Hedw.) 

and Pimpama. 

il. Cainpylopns piidi- Bornsch, 

Brisbane River scrubs. 

CHS 

12. Cainpylopus tor- Jlitt. 

Biirpengary, Woolston, 

qiiatu.s 

Cabooitiire, 

iS. Cainpylopii.s bi- Hortuch. 

Tweed Heads. 

color 

Family IIL Grimmicwew. 

14, Oriinmia leiocarpa I^aijL 

C4iaclfieid, Helidon. 

15. Griininia pudicns Ilornsch. 

Helulon. 

16. Grinimia pusillnm Jlitt. 

Ashgrove. 

Family IV. Leucohryacem. 

17. Leucobrynm can- E^ye. 

Main Range, near Too- 

didiim 

woomba, Kiilarney, 

Cabooiture. 

Family V. Mniaeeai. 

18. Rbizogonium spin- Byxick. 

Mt. Mistake, Woolston, 

ifijirnie 

Eagle FariipKillaniey, 

Family VI. Fissiden&acece. 

19. Fissidens tenellns B.f. W. 

Ash grove, Enoggera 
CreeL 

20. Fisjsidens oblongi- B.f. 4; Bb 

ffilillS 

Moreton Island. 

21. Fissidens WMte- C.M. 

Nemng River. 

leggei 
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Family VII, Bryacece.. 

,22. Brymn .le])totlie- Taifl. 
ciiuii 

23. Bryuui clirysoiieu- CBL 
roil 

24. Bryurn argeiiteuni L, 

25. Bryum dichoto- llalw, 

lllUUl 


Victoria Park, Brisbane. 

(Beported witliout loca- 
lity by F. M. Bailey.) 

Gladfield. 

(Reported witliout loca- 
lity by F. M. Bailey.) 


Family FIJI. Bplachnacea\ 

26. Tayloria octoble- Mitt, 
pliara (Hook.) 


(Lane Cove R., N.S. 
Wales.) 


Family IX> Ftinarkiceff^ 


27. Gigaspermuin re- 
pens (Hook ) 

28. Funaria apopby- 
sata 

29. Fnnaria cuspidata 

30. Funaria glabra 

31. Funaria crispula 


32. P'unaria hygomet- 
rica (L.) 


Limlh, Gladfield, Mount Perry, 
Brisbane R. 

Tayl. Woolston, near Brisbane, 

Oaboolture. 

H. f, tb TI". Mount Perry. 

TayL (Alstonville-Ballina rd., 

IST.B. Wales.) 

ii./.d) W, Three-mile Scrub, Bris- 
bane, Woolston, Ca- 
boolture. 

Bihth. Brisbane, Port Curtis, 
Tweed Heads. 


Family X* Hypnacea, 

33. Hypnuiu teniii- Hedw. 
folium 

31. Hypnuin convolu- llpe, 
tifoliuni 

35. Ptyclioinnion aci- Mitt, 
culare (Biid.) 


36. Hypnodendron /iuo^. 
spininervium 


(Reported without loca- 
lity by F. M. Bailey.) 

Woolston and Indooroo- 
pilly, near Brisbane. 

Palm Camp, Bellenden- 
Ker Range, Roberts 
Plateau, Maepherson 
Range 

Reported from Mi Wel- 
lington, Gordon, and 
Tasman’s Peninsula, 
Tasmania, This moss 
was 'found to be com- 
mon on the Maepher- 
son Range and its off- 
shoots an heights, over 
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37. Acantliocladium Mitt Brisbane liiYer scrnbs. 

e3i:tenuatum(Brid.} 

38. Tliiiidium laevius- Jaeff. Xerang Creek, Mt, Perry, 

cnium (Mitt.) 

39. Tliuidiiim sparsiim Jaer/, Mt. Mistake. 

(E.f.&W.) 


Family XL Neckeracece. 

40. Cainpoclicete ram- FeicL 
nlosa (Mitt.) 

41. Papiliaria fiiipen- AT. /. cb IF. 
dula 

42. Neckera hymen- C,3L 
odonta 

43. Neckera planifolia Brid. 


Family XIL Folytiichacece. 

44. Dawsoaia superba Grev. 


Cunninglianrs Gap, Main 
Bange. 

^lilora, near Ipswich, Mt 
Perry, Caboolture. 

Mt. ilistake, Main Range 

Pieported from the Co- 
lumba Falls, George 
River, Ta mania. Was 
found to be nmst com- 
mon and in full fruit 
on horizontal trunks 
and rotten logs at 
heights above 3,000ft. 
along the Macphersoii 
Range. 


Nerang Creek. 


Family XIII. Sphagnacem. 

45. Sphagnum cymbi- Eh'K 
folium 

46. Sphagnum cuspi- Ehrh. 
datum 

47. Sphagnum cymbi- C.M. 
folioides 


(Mount Boyong, N.S. 
M'ales.) 

Maroociiie, N.O. Line. 
Nerang Creek, S-C. Line. 
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TASMANIAN EUCALYPTUS. 

By L. Rodway, G.M.G., Government Botanist. 

(Read Oct. 8, 1917. Received Oct. 1, 1917.) 

(Issued separately Oftwber 19, 1917.) 

There are about twenty-two, more or less unstable, 
forms of Bucalypts native of Tasmania wiiicli may be re- 
garded as distinct species. Tiie variations of some of 
these are very puzzling to the student, and have been re- 
sponsible for much confusion. Some of the species re- 
spond profoundl}?' to change of conditions, especially soil. 
Hybridisation is fairly common with many species, and is 
responsible fo'r some temporary confusion, and perhaps per- 
manent change. There is a fuidlier evolution progressing in 
response to internal and unknown causds, not in the small 
fluctuating variation present in the offspring of every 
organism, but in sudden mutation. With some of our 
species, especially Blue Pepperaiint, from seed carefully 
gathered off the one tree:, it- is common to find conspicuous 
distinction of form amongst the offspring. There is a 
large field of research in all three forms of variability 
open to the student; very little has been done, and we 
shall not properly understand the limitation of species 
until it is. 

Students must recognise that no two eucalypts or any 
other organism are exactly alike. We seize upon a con- 
venient form and call it the type of a apecies, and all 
beings that conform within a restricted but arbitrary 
degree to this we group together and call it a species. 
There is no such thing as a species in nature. 

The Eucalypts of Tasmania may be grouped as fol- 
lows : — 

Black Peppermint = Euc. amygdalina, Lab. 

White Peppermint = Euc. linearis, Benh. 

Blue Peppermints Euc. risdoni. Hook. 

False Blue Gum = Euc. hypericifolia. 

Broad-leaved Peppermint == Euc. nitida, Hook. 

Mountain Peppermint = Euc. coccifera, Hook. 

Messmate = Euc. obliqua, H'Her. 

Gum-topp^ Stringy = Euc, gigantea. Hook. 

Swamp Gum = Euc. regnans, F.v.M, 

Mountain AA==Bue.; sieberi'ana,'F,y.M. , ■ ; , 

White-topped^ Stringy = Euc. sibbermna variety. ■ ; 
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Weeping Giiin = Euc. paucifiora, Sieb. 

Blue Guin = Eiic. globulus, Lab. 

Yvliite Giini = Euc. viininaiis. Lab. 

Candlebark = Eiic. mbida, Beane and Maiden. 

Cider Gniii = Etic. gnnnii, Hook. 

Perrin's Gimi = Eiic. perriniana, E.v.M. 

Mueller’s Gu2n = Euc. mnelieri, T. B. Moore. 

Dwarf Gum = Eire, vernicosa, Hook. 

Urn Gum=Enc. nrnigera, Hook. 

Heart-leaved Gum — Erie, cordata, Lab. 

Ovate Gnni = Enc. ovata, Lab. 

Apple-sceiited Gum = Enc. stiiartiana. 

All these fall into two natural sections, which for 
brevity w© will call vSections A and B. irees belonging 
to these are very distinct to the expert, but it is not 
always apparent to the student. There is one clear dis- 
tinction getween the two sections which, though small, 
indicates a radical divergence, and that is in the shape 
of I'lie anthers. In A the two halves of the anthers 
diverge so as to cause it to assume the shape of a kidney. 
In B the two halves are straight and parallel. 

The first eleven in the list belong to A. Besides the 
shape of the anthers there is a genex^al resemblance. The 
fiowers, except in one form of Mountain Feppemimt, are 
numerous in the umbel. The veins of the leaf are few, 
and tend more to a longitudinal than a divergent course. 

To B belong the rest. Except in Ovate and Apjde- 
scented Oian, the fiowers are in three or one, only abnor- 
mally in more. The veins are numerous, diverging, and 
netted. 

Ill Section A there are two sub-sections, the Fepper- 
mints and the Messmates, or Stringies. The Peppermints 
mostly have narrow, equal-sided leaves, and the capsules 
are not at all constricted at the mouth. The Stringies 
have leaves with one half larger than the other, and the 
'Capsule constricted at the mouth. Mountain Ash and 
Weeping Gum may be recognised from the other Stringies 
by the very longitudinal veins. 

SocHoii B is not capable of being split up into natural 
groups. Blue Gum, and sometimes- Dwarf Gum, bears 
single, flowers. Ovate and Apple-scented have more than 
three flowers 'in the umbel.. White and Candleharh have 
very protruding valves to the fruit, and usually oblique 
leaves. All the rest, together with' Dwarf Gum, are a 
group , cl ofeely related to Cider Gum, 
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The following descriptions will aid in recognilion. 

Black BepiJCi'iniuf (Buc. a laypdnl loia^ Lah.), Usually 
a small tree, but often remaining only of the dimensions 
of a shrub. Slow growing, and on good land reaciny 
smothered by more robust conipetit.ors. The leaves are 
long, narrow, straight, or slightly unequal-sided, usually 
under one centimetre in diameter; substance thick, sur- 
face often shining, veins few and not widely diverging. 
Flowers about seven to nine in the umbel, clavate in bud 
with a very short, nearly flat, operculum. The fruit is 
almost hemispheric, tapering at the base into a short 
stalk; the orifleo is usually flat or convex, not at all or 
but slightly constricted, valves not protruding, rim broad, 
four to' six millimetres diameter. The bark is fibrous and 
persistent in the typical trees, but is very variable, leav- 
ing no clear line cl demarkation between Black and W kite. 
PepperminU. 

The juvenile leaves of Black Vepparimni are opposite, 
sessile, linear, and more or less rough, with glands.. The^ 
timber of all the Pep perm inU is very durable. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Mary's Pass Mr. Irby 
observed in the forest of mixed Mountain and Black 
Peppermint a few trees which differed from either, but 
were called Black Peppermint by local inhabitants. The 
trees were medium-sized, with a. rough, persdstent, semi- 
fibrous bark. The juvenile leaves Avere narrow’, opposite, 
and sessile, very like those of Black Peppermint. The 
naature leaves also resembled the leaves of that specie®, 
only tended to grow much longei. Flowers and fruit 
smaller than, but much like those of, Momifadn Aedi. 
Fruit is pear-shaped, much restricted at the orifice, rim 
narrow, valves deeply sunk; stalk® slightly flattened. R. 
T. Baker described it as a new species under the name of 
Euc. tceniola, but it seems probable it is a hybrid betweeai 
Black Peppermint and 3£otintain 

White Peppermint {Euc. linear Dm/?.), — Always a 
small tree, whose natural habitat is on basaltic hills, where 
the more robust species cannot freely establish themselves. 
In the typical tree the bark is not at all fibrous, and 
scal^ off to' the base, leaving the trank white and smooth. 
The leaves axe very narrow, but those of the seedlings ai“e 
smooth, broader, and more oblong, or ovate than tliose of 
Blmk Peppermint. The flowers and fruit axe also as in 
that species, but smaller. Intermediate specimens be- 
tween the two species are common. 

BI ue Peppermint y . also kno;wn " as . PkdAn [ Df m,, . some- 
times Cahhape €fidM oT Ba^tari mdow, 
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— A small tree, growing often in tiie^driest and most un- 
promising piacesT It varies greatly in response to tiie 
conditicRS in wliicli it finds itself, but also the seeds 
gathered from a tree will often show great difference on 
germination. 

The type form of Blvf i)tt has foliage of an 

ashy-blue colour, leavers nearly as broad as long, shortly 
pointed or blunt, opposite, the leaves broadly combined 
with one another across the stem. This is the form found 
on very chy mudstone hills. When the soil is still poor, 
but moisture available in greater quantity, the tree grows 
out of the juvenile foliaged condition. The leaves oeconie 
alternate, stalked, lanceolate, acute, nearly or quite equal- 
sided, but still much broader than those of Bhirh Pepper- 
mint. This form is often referred to as variety el at a ^ but 
it is only the normal development of the type form. In 
better coiuitiy Blae Pe ppertni at cannot live, because it is 
sinctliered out by more rapidly growing species. But 
where artificial or some accident may permit it to grow 
on good land, the leaves become smaller and narrower, 
approximating those of BJacl' Pep jier mint, from 'which 
they can only be distinguished by more copious venation, 
ancl at least some pale bloom covering the surface. The 
bark is always scaly at the base, and sinocth pale above. 
The buda <ire many in tlie umbel, club-shaped, with small, 
nearly fiat, opercula, averaging one centimetre in length. 
The fruit is somewhat variable in size and shape, a. half 
to one centimetre long and broad, hemispheric, with a 
flat top 10 almost pear-shaped, ancl the top slightly de- 
pressed. In a bed of typical Blue Peppermint, as, for 
instance, along tlie Huoh-rcad, about two miles from 
Hobart, all variations of fruit are found. Some of the 
trees. Ix-th in foliage and fruit, are indistinguishable from 
M on n fa / a Pep pe nn in f. 

Amongst the forms of Bine Peppermint which may 
be picked from amongst the numerous varieties is that 
once named by B. Brown Par. hyperieiffP ia, and com- 
monly known as Cabhtye (hnn. The juvenile leaves diifer 
from those of the type in being more lanceolate and long, 
and the mature leaves are usually very broad, with numer- 
ous diverging veins, but at other times the leaves are 
lanceolate : but whatever shape the veins are always more 
numeimis than in the type, and the surface is always more 
or less clothed with glaucous bloom To instance the 
variability, both automatically and in response to condi- 
tions, an instance may be cited. A few small trees grow 
on the sand-dunes at Adventure Bay, -with large broadly 
■oblong opposite-' leaves, with , typical dowers and fruit. 
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Seeds taken from one tree gave seedlings of two- forms, one 
with opposite, sessile, lanceolate leaves, some free, others 
joined across the stem, as in reco-gnised forms of Cabbage 
Gnni; the other with short, ovate, opposite, sessile leaves, 
little or not at all joined across the base, identical with 
the juvenile leaves of Mountain Peirpermint. In five 
years’ time both forms had assumed narrow lanceolate 
alternate foliage, differing very little from that of Blade 
T e [ypernimt , 

BroadCeaved Peppermint (Euc, nitida^ H.). — With the 
habit and white bark of White Peppermint, it has long, 
slightly unequal-sided leaves, one and a half to two centi- 
metres diameter. Often narrow-leaved trees are met 
with with a few interspersed broad leaves, which might 
be referred with equal justice to one or the other Pepper- 
minU, A specimen gathered by Mr. Irby at G-nildf'ord 
Junction had broad, oblong, opposite juvenile leaves, 
mature leaves as in this species, but the bark was scaly 
or semi-fibrous. 

This form requires further observation before its- 
specific dependance can be maintained. The record pro- 
bably includes many varieties. A broad-leaved form of 
this Hooker mistook for Ettc, radiata, Bieb., which was 
erroneous. The type was deseifibed from material gatlier- 
ed on Tasman’s Peninsula. The broader-leaved form is 
common in the North-West. 

Mountain Peppermint (Euc. coccifera, E.). — The type 
of this tree was taken from the form growing on the sum- 
mit of Mb. Wellington, and is the etxtreme form of the 
group of variations included in this species. It is a small 
tree, with smooth white hark. The leaves are broaaiy 
oblong, alternate, stalked, equal-sided, or nearly so, the 
veinlets are very numerous and netted. The "buds are 
ciuh-shapd, with small, nearly flat, opercula, as in M>!ne 
Peppermint, but normally only three in the nmbel. The 
fruit is about one centimetre long and broad, very fiat, 
and not at all constricted at the top, the rim brdad, fiat, 
or convex. ^ The juvenile leaves aio broadly oblong, op- 
posite, sessile, not usually united across the stem. On 
Mt. Faulkner, Cradle Mt, Western Tiers., 'and Great Hake 
the fruits are much smaller and more numerous in the 
umbel, sometimes being typically fiat above, with a broad 
ri^, at,o«th©rs more constricts, with a depressed rim. Tlie 
leajVte 'ba^vef' dlways numerous diverging veinlets, and the 
juvenile foliage appeal^ constant. At Powderham and 
Abbotsbury, England, it has grown into a tall tree, and 
shows much variation, chieiy in the foliage. 
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Memnate, also Stringyharhy or Bruwn String ybarh 
(Buc. ohliqiia^ L. Her,), — A mediiiiB -sized treeiy mncli dis- 
posed tO' lateral Ijraiicliiiig. Bark persistent; tliick, krowiiy 
fibroii^’- Juvenile leaves green, alternate stalked, but 
veiy broad, unequal-sided. Mature leaves from broadly 
ovate oblique to barely 5 cm. long, lanceolate, a.cute. 
Leaves always alternate, stalked, and unequal-sided. Buds 
jiuiiieroiis in tbe umbel, club-sbaped, with short conical 
opercula, stalks and common stalk round. Fjuiit pear- 
shaped, mouth constricted, rim broad or narrow, valves 
deeply sunk. 

(him-tij'pijecl Stringy (Hnc, gitjcinttu^ HoaJter). — An 
erect tree, often assuming the largest dimensions^ The 
branches usually short and ascending, the main trunk pre- 
dominating. Bark thin-hbroiis, continuous to the 
bamiches. Juvenile leaves, large:, oblique, stalked, more 
glaucous than in Me^^inate, but otherwise, together with 
mature foliage, buds, and fruit, similar to those home by 
that species. 

E. T. Baker does not recognise Hookerb name, and 
has re-named it Euc, delegainhsi^, Mueller often con- 
founded this with Euc. Jiamastomay Smith. 

Swamp Guni^ also- called Mountain Aali {Euc. regnam, 
F.V.M.). — ^Erect and attaining erjoormo'Us pi'oportdons, wich 
the hark stripping off in long ribands, it has exactly the 
appearance of Blue Gum. Bark smooth from the base. 
Juvenile leave.s red and glauecuS”, often, dentate on the 
margin, otherwise all structure as in Gum-topped. 

Typical trees of Mei>r^7nai€, fhvm-inp, and Swamp are 
quite distinct:, but intermediate forms are common. 

3£onntain A$h^ Tmmamnn. also some forms 

known as White-topped Stringy (Euc. sieheriana, F.v.M. 
Etic. virgata^ Sieb.). — rA \mriable .tree. At Scamander 
flowering when only a few feet high. In gullies, in the 
same neighbourhood, often exceeding lOOft. The bark is 
stringy, pereistent, and deeply furr^.-wed. The leave® are 
unequal-sided, and van" from hror -Ey ovate to na.rmwly 
lanceolate, the veins are fev»- and rlmost loiigitudinaL The 
flowers and fruits resemble those of Idemnate^ only .the 
stalk of, the umbehis rather Jong ' o:k 1 very flat; the stalks 
of the individual buds, are also rr^hcr long 'and flat, but 
this is not apparent when in fruit. 

At Falmouth a tall 'growii!.g form, with 'white upper 
limbs, is known as. White-topped Stringy, 

Weeping^ 'Gum (Euc. paumflora, Sicb, E%$c. ~ mrimea, 
Gunn .). — ^Thiai tree m widely -dispeTsed thro«ugh the Mid- 
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lands. It lias a white, smooth bank from near base, and 
is usually of a spreading, drooping habit. On the Alma 
Tiers this is very pronounced; the branches are slender, 
long, and pendulous. About Chudleigh and elsewhere, 
when met with in forests, the tree is erect. The mature 
leaves are long, lanceolate, slightly unequal, stalked, and 
alternate, but the venation is distinct from that of any 
other Tasmanian tree, except ^fountain AhIi : the veins 
are few, and run almost parallel with the midrib. From 
Mountain where there may be doubt in the venation, 
a distinction may always be made b^^ Weeviraj Gum having 
the flower stalks round instead of flat, the fruit nearly 
hemispheric instead of pyriform, and the bark being de- 
ciduous and smooth. The juvenile leaves are very like 
those of Gum4op2:>e(L 

Blue Gum (Euc. ylohuhi^, Lah,). — In the typical form 
the main stem is erect and strongly pronounced. Bark 
shed in long ribands. Leaves alternate, stalked distinctly 
unequal. Juvenile leaves opposite, sessile, very broad", 
shoots square. Flowers large, single in the leaf-axils, 
rarely tliree; fruit large, two- toAhree centimetres diameh 
ter‘ As a rule the tee varies but little. There isi a 
form growing nea.r the sea at the foot of the hills at the 
entrance to Port Arthur, with pale, more equal-sided 
leaves, the h-owers in threes, and only half the size of the 
type, the valves of the fruit more sunk than in hybrids 
wdth White Gum. This seems to approach Euf. ylohulu^ 
as it- grows in G-ippsland. 

White Gum, Manna Gum {Euc. vlnihialU,, 

Usually a small tree, but in favourable localities exceed- 
ing 100ft. Bark scAly, from deciduous, except at the extreme 
base, to persistent to thee., branches.' Leaves very variable 
in size, imnning from under three inches to about one foot, 
sometimes nari'ow, almost linear, equal-sided to broad 
faicatej, almost indistinguishable from those of Blue Gum, 
Juvenile leaves usually oblong, with a constricting base, 
opposite, sessile, sometimes broadly , heart-shaped. In 
rare instances flowers may appear in the axils of the juve- 
nile leaves., ,; The flowers ,ai’e always in tlirees. The 
operculum is dome-shaped to conic, about as long as the 
tube. Fruit nearly globose, with very protruding valves, 
usually about . 6 mm. diameter. , 

Though the foliage is so variable tlie species can 
always be clearly maderout amongsb Tiasmanian plants by 
the large operculum and, characteristic globose fruit always 
ip ypireee, , The only other gum with such a fruit is 
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White Gum hybridises with its immediate, relatives. 
In forests of mixed Blue and White Gu7m occasionally an 
odd tree may be met with bearing median characteristics 
between the two. The bark and leaves are intermediate, 
the flowers are in threes, the opercnlmn is smooth, the 
fruit is about one centimetre diameter, and smooth, but 
has often one to three ^ight ribs. This has been 
described by R. T. Baker as a distinct species imder the 
name of Eu^c, nniulafa. 

Where White Gum and Ovate Gum are intermixed it 
is very common to find specimens quite intermediate be- 
tween the two. 

White Gian and Urn Gum will also produce a hybrid 
with very white smooth bark, very long narrow leaves, 
and flowers and fmit intermediate between the two. 

Candleharli (Eiic. ruhida, Beane et Maiden). — On dry 
hills and poor alluvial flats, extending from Bridgewater 
to Russell, a tree' with the character of White Gum, but 
with smaller fruits, and the juvenile, opposite foliage, 
glaucous, small and nearly rotund, is very common. Mr. 
Maiden refers it to this species. Hitherto it has been con- 
sidered to be a form of White Gum. This and closely 
allied forms occur in many localities “with a poor mudstone 
soil. The allied foims have often broadly ovate, pointed, 
green, juvenile leaves and larger fruits, and it is merely a 
matter of opinion amongst the forms growing in Tasmania 
wdiich shall be refeiTed to Wliife Gum and which to 
Ccnidlehark. 

Cider Gian (Eue. gunnii, ^ooA-cr).— Hooker described 
and figured the species from material gathered in Tas- 
mania. This tree is therefore the type with which ah 
forms must, be compared. It is variable, and a matter 
of individual opinion where we shall fix the division line 
between this and adjacent species. The tree is widely 
dispersed throughout Tasmania, but in only rare instances 
is it found at a lower altitude than a thousand feet. A 
small tree in exposed situations, it assumes very lofty 
dimensio-ns under more suitable conditions. In the typical 
form the leaves are stalked, alternate, oblong, equal-sided, 
and crenate on the margin ; the juvenile leaves are oppo- 
site, sessile, rotund. The flowers are three together, 
shortly stalked to nearly sessile on a short common stalk. 
The operculum much shorter than the tube, domed or 
pyramidal ; fruit oblong' to nearly hemispheric, valves 
deeply sunk. Bark smooth, pale from the base. Plants 
^wing on the Alma Tiers often have different juvenile 
B 
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leaves; they are broadly ovate and acoite, otherwise simi- 
lar to the type. 

A form growing on the Tiers, opposite Mole 

Greek, has the juvenile leaves and fruit of the type, only 
the leaves are about two inches along, lanceolate, acute, 
often falcate. 

Another specimen from the same locality has narrow 
leaves, and the operculum almost a,s large asi in White 
G'tim, for which it would readily pass, only that the cap- 
sules are cylindric, with sunk valves. 

A form growing at Uxbridge attains very lofty 
stature. It differs from, the type only in the capsules 
being rather larger and often angled. It is locally known 
as Yellow Gtm, and is a link with Mueller s Gu7ri of Mt. 
Wellington. 

Some trees growing in England have assumed a fo^rm 
between Cider and Urn Giini. 

Perrin'.^ Gum (Eiic. F.vM .), — This departs 

little from Cider. The juvenile leaves are orbicular, and 
join broadly across the stem, they are pale glaucous ; this 
condition is generally maintained for some time, when the 
tree gradually assumes the foliage of Cider, The flowers 
are smaller and shorter stalked than in that species, the 
fruit hemispheric and nearly sessile. 

Ferrms Gtm is rare; hitherto only recorded from 
Ouse district in Tasmania, and Mt. Kosciusko- in ISlew 
South Wales. , 

Mueller s Gum (Biic. mueJleri, T . B, Moore ). — This is 
axi extreme variety of Cider Gum, found on the edge of 
its southern and western distribution. Its only distinc- 
tion is the fruit being large, up to one centimetre diame- 
ter, stro'ngly oboonic or turbinate, the mouth being very 
broad, apex flat, and the valves in the dry fruit sharply 
protruding. 

On so‘m© of the mountains of the west there are 
small trees, which are intermediate in character between 
this and Dwarf Gum, 

Settlers on Mt. Wellington often call this Med Gum. 
People at Bellerive call Ovate Gum by the same uame*- 
As ^h State has fro-m one to many Med Gims^ not at all 
related to these, it appears well to reject the appellation. 

Dwarf Gum (Euc, vemicoea^ Mooher \ — ^In the typical 
form this is, a small shrub, with am^l, oblong, varni^ed, 
thick leaves, seldom e^s^ceeding^ centimetres in' length, 
oppo^te or altecmate.’^; ' The flowers'. -close in- the: leaf- 
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axils, and one or tJaree together; the fruit is cylindric to 
turbinate, generally ribb^, about seven millimetres m 
diameter. 

The peculiar Box-like foliage comes true to seed when 
grown at a low elevation. At Mt. La Perouse some 
trees grew to twenty feet, still retaining the characteristic 
foliage. 

Um Gum (Eue, urnigera, Hooker ). — A tree varying 
greatly in stature, according to edaphic conditioiis, and, 
like Mueller s Gum, mostly confined in Tasmania to an 
altitude between two and three thousand feet, though m 
England it does well at sea level. Tlie bark, like that of 
Mtieller's Gum, is smooth, and usually blotched with red 
or brown ; the foliage, both juvenile and mature, is similar 
to the foliage of that species, but the flowers are very 
different. They are three in the umbel on a long common 
stalk, and each flower is cylindric and fairly long stalked ; 
the operculum is very short, nearly flat, with a central pro^ 
tuberance. The fruit is shaped like an um, being con- 
stricted just below the orifice, ranging about rather more 
than a centimetre in length, the valves are very deeply 
sunk. A form of this tree grown at Whittinghame, Scot- 
land, said to have been raised from seed gathered on Mt 
Wellington, has the characteristic capsules, but very much 
smaller, and the leaves are long and narrow. Other trees 
growing in England exactly conform to the type. 

One specimen from Alma Tiers has the flowers upon 
a shoot while still in juvenile foliage. 

The juvenile foliage of U rn Gum is more glaucous 
than that of Mueller a Gum, but otherwise similar. 

Heart-leaved Gum (Euc. cordata. Hooker). — ^Usually 
a small tree, but at Uxbridge, in forests, it attains a 
height of two hundred feet. The foliage is ashy-blue. 
Leaves opposite, sessile, very broadly ovate to orbicular, 
not joining across the stem ; this juvenile condition, which 
is very like the foliage of Urn and MuelleHs Gums, is 
maintained throughout the life of the tree. The flowers 
are three together on short stalks, close in the angles of 
the leav^; tube is broad, operculum almost flat. The 
fruit is nearly spherical, and about one centimetre dia- 
meter to rather more; the rim is rather broad, and the 
valves deeply sunk. 

Ovate Gum (Euc.' ovata, Lah,). — Generally a small 
tree. Bark scaly at the base, smooth above. * Leav^ 
equal-sided, oblong or ovate, polished and often undulate, 
sometimes narrower ; juvenile foliage opposite, sessile. 
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ovate, or oblong. Flowers nsnally six or seven in tbe 
■umbel, tube oblong, operculum rather shorter than the 
tube, with a central protuberance, which in some speci- 
mens may be elongated to five millimetres. Fruit typi- 
cally obconic, mouth wide, rim broad, valves from sunk 
to protruding, four to six millimetres broad. 

The type of the species was gathered by Labillardiero 
ill Tasmania, and the figure in his work on New Holland 
Flora exactly corresponds with the tree which is very 
common here. Hooker, who evidently was unacquainted 
with Labillardiere'si figure, mistook the tree for the Buc. 
ucervula of Sieber. Mueller, recognising Hooker's error, 
fell into worse confusion by sometimes recognising our 
tree as a form of Buc. gunnii, and at others' combining it 
with his own Euc. %tuariiana. K, T. Baker described 
a similar form as Euc, faludoBa, 

Black Guniy alsoi known as Swam^f Gum and A'p'ple- 
scented Gum {Euc. stuartiana, F.v.M.). — A medium-sized, 
widely-spreading tree. Bark sub-fibrous, dark, persistent 
to the branches. Leaves narrow, lanceolate, often slightly 
unequal-sided, thick, and often shining; juvenile foliage 
opposite, sessile, orbicular, to oblong. Flowers small, 
many in the umbel; operculum conic. Fruit obconic, 
usually under three millimetres diameter, valves protrud- 
iiig* 

The form described above corresponds with specimens 
sent out by Mueller as typical of the tree described as 
Euc. stuartiana in his “Eucalyptographia,” Unfortunately 
Mueller tried to bring in many other forms under the 
same name, which led to some obscurity. Deane and 
Maiden consider -(he tree, common in Northern Tasma-nia, 
and described above, to be distinct from Mueller’s treo, 
and named it Euc. aggregata, E. T. Baker considers it 
to differ further, and calls it Euc, rod>wayi. 

It may he readily distinguished from Ovate Gum by 
the fibrous bark, narrower leaves, and smaller fruits. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
FOE. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TASMANIA. 

(By W. F. D. Butler, B.A., M.Sc,, LL.B.) 

[Read 8tli October, 1917. Received 1st October, 1917, 
Published separately, 19tii November, 1917.] 

The period with which this paper deals is that prior 
to the establishment of responsible G-overnment in Tas- 
mania, and thus includes the early part of Sir William 
Denison s Administraticn, as well as the Adiiiiiiistration 
of those Governors who immediately preceded him. 

Before proceeding to consider the actual formation 
of these Institutions, we will first discuss the objects the 
founders were aiming at. It is first necessary to con- 
sider the educational state of the Colony at the time 
of theix’ labours, and also prior attempts to found similar 
institutions. The Colony of Yan Diemen’s Land, as it 
then was, had a large convict population, which was year- 
ly increased by the transportation of convicts from Eng- 
land. From January 1st, 1831, to March 31st, 1847, no 
fewer than 43,353 convicts of. both sexes arrived in Van 
Dienien^s Land, and at the close of that year the total 
papulation numbered but 70,000, so that, making every 
allowance for deaths and other casualties, a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants were either convicts or their 
offspring, and were stated to be as many as 30,000 (West, p. 
306). To raise the social status of this community, the 
Government. — and the different Churches — had systems of 
primary schools which, though admittedly inefficient, were 
doing useful work. A study of the proposed refenns 
of these schools in the early forties of last century is most 
interesting, and in some respects the views of the Gov- 
ernor, e.g., in the founding of a Training College for 
teachers, have only recently been carried into effect. A 
discussion of the early history of primary schools is nou, 
however, within the scope of this paper. 

Secondary education received no Government nelp at 
all, there were no public grammar scbools, but a, few 
private schools were conduct^ by various gentlemen, some 
of which, considering the educational facilities available 
to them, reached a satisfactory standard, whilst others 
certainly could not lay claim to even fffiis distinction. 
Them TOhools, however, suffered from a fatal defect from 
' ; ' 
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the point of view of the community ; they were each 
and all dependent entirely on the ability of the gentle- 
man conducting them, and lacked stability in the event 
of his ill-health or death. For still higher education no 
piovision whatever was available, and colonial students 
were forced to travel to- the Old Country for this pur- 
pose. In addition to the expense thus involved, it must 
be remembered that a voyage to ond from Europe in 
those days occupied a considerable portion of a year, 
and these twoi disadvantages combined to close this avenue 
to all but the rich. Those with moderate incomes were 
forced to see their sons growing up with educational ad- 
vantages m.uch inferior ta their own, and this at a time 
when the value of education to the community as a whole 
was beginning: to be fully recognised. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS. 

In 1826 an attempt was made in the Northern part 
of til© State to form a Collegiate Institution for the educa- 
tion of youth and the advancement of science. It was 
proposed to erect buildings, to . goveiii the College by a 
Director of Patrons, and to establish a Public Library 
and Lecture-room. 

For these purposes a fund was contributed, and 24 
persons subscribed £50 each on the spot, and a com- 
mencement was made at Norfolk Plains; but the project 
failed, and sank into a Private Academy- 

In 1828 the Government determined to establish a 
School at New Norfolk, called '‘The King’s G-rammar 
School.’^ The Members of the Government were me 
Board of Guardians ; the Master was in Holy Orders 
This effort was also fiustrated. (West’s. “Histoiy of Tas- 
mania,” Vol. 1, page 124). 

In 1838 the project was revived by Governor Arthur. 
He seems to have desired to commence a Goriegiat© In- 
st it ution, and in March of this year took advantage of 
the fact that the Venerable Archdeacon Broughton, after- 
wards the first Bishop of Australia, w'as then visiting the 
Colony, to confer with him as to- the establishment of 
such an Institution. 

Oonsiderable interest appears to have been taken 
ia this project, and the inhabitants of Plobart Town pre- 
sented a Memorial to His Excellency oil the subject, whilst 
in eonsecutiva issu^ -of the “Courier,” then the leading 
newspapei, the leading article dealt exclusively with this 
subject. 

In , his address to the Legislative Council on August 
28th, 1833, the LieutenantGoveraor remarked :~Tt is 
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‘‘pleasing also that contemporaiieonsly with this increase 
“of wealth thei'e has been manifested a growing desire 
“for the blessings of education and religious instruction. 
“ . . . The. almost universal appeal which has been made 
“to the Grovemment by the most respected and influen- 
“tial part of the community for the foundation of a col- 
“lege, with a pledge of the most liberal assistance, a(hord 
“satisfactory evidence of the sinceritj^ with which the sen- 
“timent is avowed.'" (The “Hobart Town Gazette,” 30th 
August, 1833, p. 446.) 

In a minute b\" the Lieutenant-Governor to the Legis- 
lative Council on 3rd October, 1S33, he remarks: — “Xhe 
“community generally have pressed so strongly the neces- 
“sity of erecting and undertaking a college for the educa- 
“tion of the native youth, and the prayer of their Petition 
“has appeared to me to be so reasonable that I have 
“thought it expedient to propose that the sum of £2,500 
“should be voted for the purpose, namely, £1,250 for 
“1833, and £1,250 for 1834, on condition that the appli- 
“cants should subscribe and expend an equal sum in the 
“undertaking. ... As. respects the Grant in Aid of the 
“College, it is proper I should also state that it is my in- 
“tentaon to advance to the applicants the sums — which 
“may b© voted in accordance with their wishes, subject to 
“the approval of the Light Honourable the Secretary of 
“State, and to- take secuidty foV their repayment cf the 
“money should the appropriation be disallowed.'" (“Ho- 
bart Town Gazette," 11th October, 1833, page 564.) 

The idea of Archdeacon Broughton appears to have 
been that a Grammar School was first necessary before 
the higher work of a College could be entered upon. He 
therefore proposed to open in Hobart Town, in Tasmania, 
a School, to be called “The King's School,” that school 
buildings, with a chapel attached, should be erected, and 
that the Headmaster cf the proposed Institution should 
be a Clergyman of the Church of England, that the 
Masters and Scholars should attend Divine Service in the 
Established Church every Sunday moimiiig and aftemooii^ 
and on the great festivals, reservation being made that 
the parents or guardians, of any scholar might obtain for 
liini exemption from this regulation by certifying at the 
time of his admission to the School their desire that he 
should attend at some other place of worship (Archdeacon 
Broughton"s Plan of a Public School). 

However, difficulties appear to have arisen, and Gov- 
ernor Arthur’s project was held in suspense, pending a 
reply to his despatch on the subject. This reply was re- 
ceived early in January, 1836, and was of a favourable 
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iiatm*e. Grovernor Artliiir offered the first Headiiiastersliip 
to the Rev. G-. H. Rusde«, who, however, declined it. 
Sectaria.il difficulties also made their appearance, and no- 
thing came of the project, and in the Governor’s Minute 
to the Legislative Council on August 5th of this year, he 
remarks: — “The period of the opening of the Public 
‘‘School, provided for so liberally by this Council, as I 
“may here observe, was delayed, to> my great disappoint- 
“ment," In the same Minute he deals favourably with 
the principle of giving support to' schools connected with 
particular Churches, and adds:- — “I have also' included 
“the vote of £400 in aid of a Grammar School in connec- 
“tion with the Established Church of England, an xn- 
“stitution wdiieh has, with every proniise of success, com- 
“meiiced its operations under the auspices and through 
“ill© liberality of the Society for' promoting Christian 
“knowledge. The Right Reverend the Bishop of Aus- 
‘Tralia has taken a special interest in the School, and I 
“cannot doubt that you will grant to-wards it liberal am. ’ 
(“Hobart Town Gazette,'’ 12th August, 1836, page 7V6.) 
This latter school, however, does not appear to^ have mat^ 
ured, a® the Appropriation Act for 1837 does not show the 
item. 

In 1836 Governor Arthur retired, and in 1837 Sit 
John Pranklin arrived t^ take U23 the position of Gov- 
ernor. 

SIR JOHN franklin’s SCHEME. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Narrative of Some Pages in 
^‘the History of Van Diemen’s Land during the last Three 
“Years of Sir John Franklins Administration of its Gov- 
“eimment,” 1845, and circulated priva-tely by 

the Reverend J. P. Gell shortly after Sir John Frankim 
left on his last voyage to the Arctic Regions, Sir John 
Franklin gives an account of a College which he attempt- 
ed to found, and, after referring to the previous attempt, 
outlined above, states: — “In order to avoid at the outset 
“any confficting views, I deemed it advisable not to as- 
“plain mine till I had taken the first step towards theii* 
“accomplishment. ... I preferred communicating at once 
“with my friend, the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, of whom 
“also I "requested the great favour of selecting a person 
“for the important charge contemplated, and of recom- 
“mending such person to the Secretary of State for nom- 
“ination.’' ' , , 

It will be seen that Sir Johp Franklin desired to be 
guided by Dr. Arnold’s advice qn the matter, and it will 
ibiither on, that. 'Ajmold's:infiuence really ..sh 
the scheme which was afterwards formulated. 
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On the 26th June, 1838, Sir John Franklin sent n 
Despatch (No. 61) to the Secretary of State respecting 
the establishment of a Public School in Van Diemen's 
Land, and enclosed an open letter to Dr. Arnold, un 
the 2nd September, 1839, he laid before the Legislative 
Council the reply of the Seci'etary of State (Marquis of 
Normanby), dated 13th March, 1839, authorising him to 
proceed forthwith with the erection of a. school and school- 
master's hciise, and a recommendation that £500 should be 
secured to the Master with a. house capable of containing 
from 12 to 20 boarders, and stating that Sir John Frank- 
lin’s letter to Dr. Arnold had been forwarded to^ him, with 
an intimation that it would not appear to be necessary, 
nor perhaps advisable, that the person to be selected 
should be a clergyman; but that any candidate for tiie 
appointment must, of course, be highly cpialified to impart 
religious instruction to his scholars. C'Crazette,'' 184U, 
Page 1075). 

Sir John Franklin in liis Minute remarks : — ''The 
"leading object, however, now in contemplation is to 
"found a superior School on such a system that it may 
''at a future period become a College, and be a means 
‘bf affording a liberal education to the sons of Colonists 
'‘and of preparing them for entering upon the study of 
"the Learned Professions." ("Gazette," 1840, Page 1054.) 

Tlie Secretary of State sent a Despatch dated 14th 
August, 1839, enclosing ccrrespifiidence which took place 
relative to the appointment of the Principal or Head- 
niacter, and from which it appears that the Secretary 
of State subsequently subscribed entirely to Dr. Arnold s 
views as to* the importance of the Headmaster being an 
Ordained Minister of the Church of England, "because’ — 
and he quotes- Dr. Arnold's words — ‘‘many persons best 
"fitted to carry on the work of education would be act- 
"iia-liy unwilling to engage in it, unless they were allow- 
"ed to unite the clerical character with that of the teach- 
"er, as a means of fixing their position in society. . . . 
"But a far higher consideration is, that he who is to edu- 
"cate boys, if he is fully sensible of the importance of his 
"business, must be unwilling to lose such great opportu • 
'‘nitim as the clerical character gives him to address them 
"continually from the pulpit, etc."; and he adds: ‘H a»m 
"quite sure that the spirit of proselytism, which some 
"persons appear so greatly to dread, would no more exist 
"in a good and sensible clergyman than in a good and 
"sensible layman. Your master must be a member of 
"some Church or other, if he is not a Minister of it: if 
"he is a sincere member of it, and fitted to give, religious 
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"instruction, at all, lie must be anxious to inculcate its 
'‘tenets ; but if he be a man of judgment and honesty, and 
“of a truly Catholic spirit, he will feel it a still more 
"sacred duty not to abuse the conhdence of those parents 
“of different persuasions who may hawe entrusted their 
“children to his. care; and he will think, besides, that 
“til© true spirit of a Christian teacher is not exactly the 
“spirit of proselytism.” 

Pranklin, in a Minute explaining this Despatch and 
the new scheme adds : — "In accordance with these views, I 
“have now^ the satisfaction of stating that the Secret ar^^ of 
“State appointed to the office of Headmaster, or Principal, 
“Mr. John Philip Cell, Master of Arts, of Trinity Ciollege, 
“Cambridge. . . . Mr. Cell received express permission, as 
“you may have inferred from the correspondence I have 
“quoted, to enter into Ho-ly Orders whenever he might 
“think fit. . . . It was fuidher agreed that he should 
“be engaged in the formation of the fundamental regula- 
“tionsi which were to be submitted to- the Legislative 
“Council; that he should be subject to the immediate con- 
“trol of the Executive G-ovemment, and specially ex- 
“empted from any Local Board, whether lay or clerical.’^ 
(Gazette, 1840, page 778.) 

Mr. Cell arrived by the Bunnymede on the 2nd April. 
1840 (“Courier/' 3/4/1840), and immediately set about to 
establish a school. The^Govemment called for tenders, 
and eventually rented Mr. Justice Stephen's house in 
Macquarie-street, now occupied by the Sisters of the 
Church as a School, at a rental of £300 per annum 
(“Colonial Times," June 9th, 1840), (“Courier,"' 5/6/1840). 
The School was opened, Gell bc.Jg Principal, and the 
Bev. H. P. Fry being Classical Master. Beei Begulations 
of Queen's School (“Gazette," 12th Inne, 1840, i^eprinted 
and commented on, “Colonial Times," June 23rd, 1840). 

Sir John continues in his Minute above quoted: — 

“Since the arrival of Mr. Gell, and after ascertaining 
“the great importance he attached to the Institution about 
“to be established — being not merely a School, but a CoL 
“lege (by which I mean a body possessing and administer- 
“ing its own property, under Officers and Visitors ap- 
“pointed according to the rules of the foundation) — I 
“addressed a letter to the Secretary of vState, requesting 
“that he would be pleased legally to constitute it by a 
“Boyal Charter of Incorporation. By this means alone 
“can it o-btain a legal existence, and legal possession of 
“property^ whether in land, buildings, or money. By 
“no means that I am aware of can its stability and in4^ 
“pendenc© b© secured, amidst the revoluHon^^^ 0 ^ 
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“tli& clianges of councillors, the alternations of public 
‘‘opinion. A link between the people and the govern- 
“inenb, it will obtain the confidence and afiections of the 
“former, and become an object of private as w’'ell as public 
“benefactions ; for I expect that, though the Colonists of 
“this Island may not be inclined to endow an Institution 
“dependent solely on the will of the G-overnment of the 
“day, they may be willing and proud to endow one which 
“can preserve their gifts for ever on their own terms. As 
“a collegiate Institution it will have also this additional 
“advantage, that it will attract what no mere amount of 
“salary can do, the services of men competent to bestow 
“on it a high character for sonnd learning and good 
“morals, and will engage them to diligent exertions for 
“its honour and improvement. 

“It is desirable that the fundamental regulations to 
“emanate from the Crowm as Founder should be altogether 
“distinct from such other regulations as must be afiected 
“by local or temporaiy circumstances, and which may 
“properly he left in the hands of those who are imme- 
“diateiy concerned in the business, either as officers or 
“benefactors of the Institution.” 

In his Despatch No. 139, in 1840, Sir John Franklin 
suggested that the assistance of Dr. Arnold and Dr. Pea- 
cock, Dean of Ely, should be requested for the promoting 
of the Charter (Narrative, page 76^. 

Sir John continues: — “In soliciting from the Crown 
“a Charter which shall contain the fundamental regula- 
“tions, I have not presumed minutely to prescribe wHat 
“those regulations should be, confident that, from the 
“quarter whence they will originate, the most enlighteneJ 
“wisdom, ability, and experience will be employed in 
“their construction, and in requesting that thex'e should 

no religious tests, no interference with the consciences 
“of either Teacher or Students, and no notice taken of 
“the distinctions which exist between different classes of 
“Christians, I have done that which, marking as it may 
“my great solicitude to uphold the spirit of Christian 
“liberality, which I desire should characterise the Institii- 
“tion, was yet almost uncalled for with respect to the 
“personage to whom my request was addressed, or th^^ 
“authorities to whom I solicited his reference. By com- 
“mencing tbus early the foundation of a College, I do not 
“precipitate matters, but merely initiate the Institution 
“on a right basis. The College will grow with the growtli 
“of the Coflony — slowly, perhaps, but surely — expanding, 
“with its wants, and not overt^^ing its resources. 

“It may be considered time enough in a more ad- 
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'‘vanced state of things to claim the iDrivileges of an 
‘‘University — degrees and professorships. There will be 
*“no' difficulty, I apprehend, in obtaining these when 
“they are really wanted; my aim has been chiefly to 
“establish a Collegiate School of the highest class for the 
“promotion of sound learning and religion. It is 
“destined for youth who, having received snch a preliminai'y 
"education as will enable them, to pass a certain exaniina- 
“tion (which will be the only condition of admission), de- 
“sire tO’ pursue their studies to that age, and to that ex- 
“tent, which boys educated at the first public schools in 
“England generally attain before they enter .into activ-i 
“lifei, or commence a professional or academical course of 
'“study.“ 

“I am authorised to proceed with the erection of the 
“necessary buildings for the College, on such pla.ns as may 
“obtain your sanction. And here; I may state that I con- 
“sider it essential to the very nature and objects of the 
“Institution that the site should not be in Hobart Town — 
“though at the same time I think that it should not be 
“many miles distant. The College is not meant to. super- 
“sede thei Schools now existing in this Town and Colony, 
“but to encourage and raise them up' to a higher level. 
“Neither is it intended to be a seminary of mere intel- 
“lectual instruction — a place whei'e a certain quantity ot 
“positive information is to be gained, and nothing far- 
“therj-^but it is meant to educate the whole man, toi de- 
“velop .and strengthen his faculties, to teach him now 
“to wield the powers of his own mind, to form his tastes, 
“to refine his manners, and to instil into- him the true 
“principles, feelings, and habits of the Christian and the 
“gentleman. 

“Until the Collegiate buildings are completed, and 
“boys are brought to a sufficient state of proficiency to entei: 
“the College with advantage, I have directed the Principal 
“to undertake, with the assistance of the Bev. Henry 
“Fry, of Trinity College, Dublin, the superintendence of 
“a Public School in this Town ; for which purpose a house 
“capable of affording the necessary accommodation for a 
“School, and of containing from 12 to 20 boarders, has been 
“engaged. 

“I propose, under the Ctarter applied for, that the 
“Collegiate System conducted by Mr. Cell and the Fellows 
“who may be appointed to assist him in the business of 
“education, shall commence m soon as the College huild- 
“ings are completed. ; and, in order to facilitate the progress 
“of this measure, I have not thought it heces^ry to appro^ 
'*‘priate to the puipx^^ of ihe prelimm^ 
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*'niore than the house and the salary which has been guar- 
’^anteed to the Principal. The existence of the College 
“will (even when the public funds are withdrawn from the 
“present establishment in Macquarie-street) ensure the 
“continuance of a Superior School in Hobart Town, the 
“interests of which will be to make itself a nursery or 
“training school for the College, affording a competent 
“education for sfech boys as may be called away at an 
“early age to active occupations. I shall leave it entirely 
“to vour discretion whether or not to adopt the sugges- 
“tion of Mr. Cell, as mentioned in his Report, to connect 
“any school of this nature in Hobart Town more iinme- 
“diatelv with the College, in the %vay which he pro- 
“poses. A School thus connected with the College wmuid 
‘'exist for the special benefit of the Inhabitants of Hobart 
‘‘Town : the whole Colony has an equal and common pro- 
‘'perty in the benefits and privileges of the College/' 

With this Minute Sir John Franklin laid on the 
Table a Report from Mr. J. P. Cell, in which he laid 
down the details of the proposed College. It should con- 
sist of a Visitor, the Lieutenant-Governor for the time 
being ; a Principal, appointed by the Crown and con'e- 
spending directly wdth the Lieiitenant-Govenior as Visi- 
tor; two or more Fellows, reco-nimended for appointment 
by the Principal to the Visitor; and Ten Scholars, 
selected by examination from the general body of Students. 
The Principal, with the advice of his Fellows, should 
enact aifd amend regulations with respect to the constitu- 
tion, studies, and internal management of the College, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor as 
Visitor, provided always that nothing be done in violation 
of the fundamental regulations of the Charter. 

The property of the College — ^the buildings, gardens, 
books, and instruments — should be vested in the Visitor, 
Principal, and Fellows. 

Gell adds — “The Principal should superintend the 
“discipline and studies, and regulate the examinations of 
“the College. He should make an annual report to the 
“Visitor of its property and proceedings. He should 
“give instruction in the Scriptures to all the Students ; 
“and (as the object is that any one who may be at the head 
“of this Institution should himself bfe fairly dealt with 
“as a sincere member of the Church to which he belongs, 
“and should be precluded from dealing unfairly with those 
“who are connected with a different communion from his 
“own) he should not be required to use the formularies, or 
“to conduct his Pupils to the public worship, of any de- 
“nomination of Christians to which he does not himself 
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^'belong; nor should lie require attendance on children 
“of such parents as may signify their objection to the 
“same. . . . 

“The children of those- parents who acquiesce' in the 
“religious opinions of the Principal are to receive religious 
“instruction fro-m him ; and other Students are to have 
“every facilit57 which can be afforded them of receiving the 
“instructions of the Ministers of their peculiar denominar 
“tions. To- give no instruction at all in religion would 
“perpetuate the ignorance from which religious misiinder- 
“standings derive their importance. 

“The Institution is meant to keep at the Head of tus 
“Scholastic Estahlislinients of the Colony, arid to draw 
“them, up to the standard of English Schools, while grow- 
“ing itself into' a College.'' 

“As we shall hope, in vain for an eficient Professional 
“Education unless we have a Collegiate course of study to 
“prepare for it, so, again, it will be useless to establisH a 
“College unless^ the Schools of the Colon}^ give sufficient 
“preparatory instruction. It will be of the first irapor- 
“tance to see that the preliminary measures are well ar- 
“ranged. It would be very desirable that a School in 
“Hobart should be permanently connected with the Col- 
“lege, by giving to its Head Master the sala.ry and privi- 
“leges of a Fellow of the College ; and to the Principal 
“of the College the idght of inspecting and reporCing upon 
“the School, and of having its regulations submitt-id to his 
^'sanction. Tliere is, however, at present no authority to 
“proceed with two institutions at once; and although the 
“ultimate object is a College (and that only would justify 
“the present outlay), yet the immediate one is by necessity 
“a school.” 

On the 2nd and 4th September, 1840, the Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the following resolutions : — 

“That it is the opinion of this Council that whenever 
“the parents of any of the children of the Queen's School 
“and College shall signify to the Principal their desire 
“that their children should not attend the religious exer- 
“cises, reading of the Scriptures, or spiritual instructions, 
“in force in the Institution, the same shall be accorded ; 
“and that His Excellency he respectfully requested to cause 
'%he proposed regulations to be drawn up in accordance 
“with this resolution/' 

“That this Council entirely approves of the Principles 
“contained in Mr. GelPs report ; and is of opinion that m* 
“structdon in the fundamental truths of the Christian faith, 
“founded upon the Scriptures, forms an essential part of 
“the course of instruction to he ^Yen in the propos^ Ool- 
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“lege, whilst instruction in forms of Churcli Government 
‘‘and ill rites and ceremonies may bo communicated, at the 
“discretion of the Principal and Fellows res]! actively, to 
“the students whose parents or guardians wish them to re*- 
“ceive it; and that His Excellency the Lieuteiiant-Gover- 
“nor be respectfully requested to receive this expression of 
“the opinion of the Council.’' 

“That it is the opinion of this Council that a sum not 
“exceeding £2,500 be applied from the Colonial Revenue 
“to the formation of a fund for establishing Exhibitions 
“from the Queen's School to the Universities of the United 
“Kingdoni : such Exhibitions to be regulated by future ar- 
‘h-angenients, to he approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
“and the Executive Council." (“Gazette," 1840, Page 
936.) 

Addresses came in from various districts of the Island 
expressing the sentiments of the Colonists upon the grea' 
benefits about to be conferred upon them ; their opinion* 
upon the religious principles on which it should be based ; 
and their desire that the locality should be fixed within 
their respective District Limits. The latter petitions were 
backed up by promises of specified subscriptions to a large 
amount in case of such Localities being selected; in facts 
one part of the Colony was bidding against another which 
should have the College within its limits. (Narrative.) 
For example, the Campbell Town residents offered a grant 
of 5 Q acres of land and a sum of £1,500 towards the es- 
tablishment, provided that the College was built in its dis- 
trict. (Address presented to the Legislative Council 1st 
September, 1840. “Gazette," pages 879, 938.) 

Eventually, New Norfolk was fixed upon as the site, 
the Governor granting 10 acres, the maximum amount he 
had it in his power to appropriate to any public; purpose 
without the previous consent of the Secretary of State, 
part of the Government Farm in that Locality, for this 
puiTose. (This farm is now known as Turrif Lodge.) 

Franklin writes: — “The hirst stone of the College was 
“laid on the 6th November, 1840, in the presence of 
“Executive and Legislative Cb-uncils, and the heads of 
“various Departments, of the Clergy, and of my friends 
“Captains Ross and Crozier, and the officers of the 'Erebus' 
“and 'Terror,' then about to sail from our shores to the 
“Antarctic Ocean. The College was dedicated to Christ 
“Himself, the great Comer Stone of a building which was 
“intended to train up Christian Youth in the faith, as well 
“as in the learning of Christian Gentlemen, and the 
“Prayer of the late Excellent and Revered Archdeacon 
“Hutehins invoked a blessing on our work.’^ (Narrative.) 

The actual building of Obrist’s College at New Norfolk 
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was never proceeded with. Queen's College, however, 
continued in active operation, and in 1843 J. E. Buckknd 
joined Cloll as his assistant at this School. 

The Governor continued his efforts to obtain an en- 
dowment for the College, and to give it the stability pf a 
chartered Institution, and for the second time forwarded 
a Memorial by Cell, with his recommendation , for this 
purpose. (Despatch, 1st October, 1842, No. 96.) (See 
also Despatch No. 172, 9th December, 1841 .) Lord Stan- 
ley renlied by Despatch dated 27th July, 1S43, No. 130, 
which held out the promise of the desired boon on certain 
conditions. Franklin deferred the consideration of this 
till the arrival first of the new Colonial Secretary, and then 
of the Bishop of Tasmania. The ^ubjAct was under ais- 
cussion in the Executive Council., of which the Bishop was 
a Member, and on the 17th August. 1843, it w.as decided 
that at the following meeting the opinions of the memDers 
should be finally expressed upon the propositions of the 
Secretary of State. On the evening of that day Sir 
Eardley "Wilmot landed to take up the reins of Government, 
consequently a decision on this question was postponed. 
(Narrative.) Sir Eardley Wilmot saw good to defer the 
whole matter of Lord Stanlev’s suggestion® .for 10 years 
(Letter, Sir E. Wilmot to J. P. Gell, 7th October, 1843), 
and he resumed ike site at New Norfolk granted by Sir 
John Franklin for that purpose 

As Sir John Franklin desired to be guided by Dr. 
Arnold's advice in the foundation of this College, Arnold’s 
views as to the scheme of National University education 
are an important item in considering the objects of the 
founders of the Goveimment Institution. His views as 
to the connexion of Eeligion with education were not in 
accord either with the leaders of his own Church or with 
those who were opposed to the domination of the Church 
of England. In a letter to W. Emson about the teaching 
in the University of London he writes: — ‘Un the whole 
am quite clear as to my original position, namely, that 
'hf you once get off from the purely nateal ground of 
^^phvsical science, philosophy, and pure logic — the moment, 
^Tn short, on which you enter upon any moral subject— 
^Vhether moral philosophy or history— you must either 
“be Christian or Anti-Christian, for you touch upon the 
'Aground, of Christianity, and you must either take it as 
“your standard of moral judgment, or you must renounce 
“it, and either follow another standard or have no stand- 
“ard at all. In other words again, the moment you touch 
“on what alope is education— ^the forming of , moral prin- 
“ciples and habits of men— neutrality is impossible.’' 
; OLXX., Stanley's of ^AmoldJ^'), ' ' 
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Again, lie writes: — “The plan of National Education 
“without Christianity I utterly abhor. But I am well nigh 
“driven beside myself when I think that to this moiistros^ 
“ity we are likely to come, because the zealots of different 
“sects (including in this term the Establishment) will haw 
“no Christianity without sectarianism/'' 

“The Established Church is onh' the Religion of a 
“part of the Nation, and there is the whole dilEciilty. ’ 
(Stanley s “'Life of Arnold/’ vol. 2, pages 14 and 16.) 

He held as to the London University that the Unn 
versity should “include Christians of every Denomination 
“without the slightest distinction.” (Eage 81.) Tie would 
have had the Senate of different Denominations of Christ- 
ians. (Page 89.) He eventualH resigned because the 
Senate decided that Christianity ivas “no essential part> of 
“one system, but only a branch of knowledge which an/ 
“man might pui'sue if he liked.” (Page 132, Letter GXOi.^ 
Stanley's “Life of Arnold.”) 

Arnold, on 25th January, 1841, writes: — “I am ap- 
“pointed, 'with Dr. Peacock, the Dean of Ely, to draw up 
“a Charter for the proposed college in Van Diemen’s 
“Land, which will again force upon me the question o-l 
“religious instruction without exclusion, one of the haxaest 
“of all problems. In all British colonies it is manifest 
“that the Scotch Church has equal rights with the English 
“ — equal rights, even legally — and, I think, considering 
“Ireland, that the Roman Catholic Church has 
“equal rights morally. Yet to instruct independently o-t 
“any Church is utterly monstrous, and to teach for all 
“three Churches together is, I think, impossible. I can 
“only conceive the plan of three • distinct branches of on© 
“college, each sovereign in many respects, but in others 
“forming a common government” — (“Arnold’s Life,” vol. 
2, p. 257), 

In writing to Franklin, March 16, 1841, Arnold 
says, in reference apparently to Gell's desire to identify 
the college with the Church of England only : — 

“My whole feelings go along with Gell’s wishes, but 
“I do not think they ought to be indulged. It is a great 
“happiness to live in a country where there is only one 
“church to be considered, either in law or in equity. Then 
“all institutions can take a simple and definite character, 
“the schcK>ls and the Cburch can be identified, and the 
“teaching in the schoolroom and in the church may breathe 
“the same spirit. , . . But, if I were in GelTs place, 
“as in many other respects I could not expect all the 
“advantage® of England, m neither co’uld I in this identic 
“fication of my school with my Church. In a British 
“Colony there are other elements than those purely Eng- 
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‘lisil, tJaey are involved, I think, in the very word ‘Brit- 
“ish/ which is used in speaking of our colonies. Here, in 
“England, we Englishmen are sole masters ; in onr colonies 
“we are only joint masters; and I cannot, without direct 
“injustice, make the half right as extensive as the whole 
“right. But, whilst I acknowledge the equal rights of 
“the Church of Scotland, I acknowledge no right in any 
“third system — for a Church it cannot be called — ^to be 
“do-ininant ovei* both the Church of Scotland and us. . . . 
“Now, I confess that what I should like best of all would 
“be to see two colleges founded, one an English college, 
“the other a Scotch college, each giving its' own degrees in 
“divinity, but those degrees following the degrees in arts 
“which should be given by both as a university. . . . This, 
“I think, would be my beau ideal for Van Diemen’s 
“Land. . . . The decisive objection to this, I suppose, 
“would be the expense. You can only have one college, 
“and, I suppose, may be thankful even for that. What is 
“next best, then, as it appears to me, is still to provide 
“for the equal, but, at the same time, free and sovereign 
“and fully developed action of both Churches' within me 
“same college, by the appointment of two clergymen, the 
“one of the English, the other of the Scotch Church, as 
“necessary members of the college, always with the title 
“of Dean. ... It might be possible to' put the', office of 
“Principal altogether in commission, and vest it in a 
“board, of which the two Deans should be ex officio mem- 
“bers, and three other persons, or one, as it might he 
“thought fit.’’ 

“I believe that I see clearly, and hold fast the prin- 
“ciples on which your college should be founded ; but dif- 
“ferent ways of working these principles out may suggest 
“themselves at different times, and none of them, per- 
“haps, will suit your circumstances ; for it is in the appli- 
“cation of general principles to any given place or condi- 
“tion of things that practical knowledge of that, particular 
“state of things is needful, which I cannot have in the 
“present case. Btill, th© conclusions of our local obeerva^ 
“tion must not drive us tO' overset general principles, or to 
“neglect them., for that is no less an error.’’ 

Arnold, however, found his noble but Utopian dream 
of religious instruction without sectarianism, and of an 
idea! college in whi^h each denomination might teach in 
absolute harmony with the rest, a very difficult one to 
reduce into a feasible scheme. It is curious to observe 
how, bit by bit, he almost unconsciously gave up his 
cherished ideal as practicallj impossible- His pupil, Gelh 
who had to face the praetical difficulties on the spot, had 
plainly come to the concluisii’dn ' that the OoHogo must be 
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CimrcJi of England exclusively, for, on April 4, 1842, we 
find Arnold again writing to Franklin: — ''Your letter of 
“IStli August quite coincides with my wishes, and satisfied 
“me also that I may, without injustice, act according to 

“them. . . . And I am happy tO' say that seems quite 

“disposed to agree with your views of the subject, and to 
“make it a standing rule of the College, that the Principal 
“of it shall always be a member of the Church of England 
“if not a clergyman. ‘ My own belief is, that our Colleges 
“of Oxford and Cambridge are, with all their faults, the 
“best institutions of the kind in the world — at least, for 
“Englishmen ; and, therefore, I should wish to copy them 
exact! V, if it were possible, for Van Diemen's Land. i 
“only doubted whether it were just to* Scotland to give a 
“predominantly English character to the institutions of a 
“British Colony : but your argument from the establish- 
“ment of the English law is, I think, a good one, and 
“mixed institutions are, to my mind, so undesirable, that 
“I would rather have the College Scotch altogether, so 
“far as my owui taste is concerned, than that it should re- 
“'present no church at all. I have always wished, and I 
“wish it still, that the basis of our own, as of other 
“Churches should be made wider than they are ; but tho 
“enlargement, to my mind, should be there, and not in 
“the Schools ; for it seems a solecism to me that a place of 
“education for the members of a Church should not teach 
“according to that Church, without suppressions of any sort- 
“for the sake of accommodating othea's. As to the other 
“point — of there being always an English and Scotch 

“clergyman amongst the Fellows of the College—, took 

“voui‘ view of the case, and I yielded to him. I 
“irrieve over the diificulty about the name of the College; 
“it seems to* me not a little matter. . . . But your leaving 
“the question to the Government seems to me the wisest 
“wav of settling it.“ (“'Life,'’ p. 261.) 

The inference in ^^nold’s letter that from the estab- 
lishment of English Law in the Colony the Established 
Church of England was carried to the Colony was, soon 
after he *wrote this letter, held hy the Colonial Office to* 
be erroneous, but the difficulties' that Arnold met, and 
the rivalry of the various Churches, eventually prevented 
Franklin’s ideas being carried out. 

In the Estimates from 1841 to* 1844 the sum of £1,000 
appears for the Queen s School, but no sum is reserved in 
1845. 

This, the®, was the end of Sir John Franklin’s at- 
tempt to provide for higher education in the Colony under 
the State. 

The salient points of the scheme may be summed up 
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as follows : —(1) Tlae College was foi' the encoiurageiDeD^j 
of .learning and piety, and to he incorporated Eoval 
Charter. (2) ihe Visitor w'as to be tlie Lieuteiiant-Goiver- 
nor; the Principal to be appointed by ihe Crown, the Fel- 
lows to be appointed by the Governor as Visitor on the re- 
comnaendation of the Principal. (3) The- Principal and Fel- 
lows were to make regulations subject to the approwai oi 
the Visitor. (4) The property was to be vested in a 
^rporate Body, consisting of the Visitor, the Principal, and 
Fellows. (5) The College was to be attached to no 
particular Eeligious Denomination, but provision was to 
be made as to the method of religious instruction to bo 
adopted. (6) The site of the Institution was to be in 
the Country, but a Gramma.r School, under the direct) con- 
trol of the College, and leading up to its w^-ork, was* to bo 
established in Hobart, on the present site of the 
Hutchins School. 

Other detailsi of the scheme include the duties of the 
Prmcinal and the Fellows, and relate to the course of 
study and the financial arrangements of the Institution. 

The details of study, as quoted in Cell's Report, show 
that at first the College wa.& not expected to attain a very 
standard akin tO' that of a TJniversity, but was- in its 
early stages to teach to approximately the standard of the 
upper classes at an English Public School. 

OTHER EFFORTS BEFORE 1846. 

(/) Tie Origm of the. Eigh School. 

An attempt was made- in Hobart to establish a Gram- 
mar School, in which no specific religious instruction should 
form part of tli© course- of education. A memorial was pro- 
sented to Sir Eardley Wilmot, advocating the establishment 
of a School on English Proprietary School linea. In addition 
to holding out hope of pecuniary assistance from the State 
to a School SOI founded, Sir Eardley Wilmot promised the 
mowers to allot either the whole or a portion of the old 
Gownment Gardens (where the Hutchins Schodl now 
stan<»] for this purpose, provided sufficient subscriptions 
made, but this offer was not taken advantage of. 
Thm land had been long intended as the site for a School, 
and Sir John Franklin had informed Mr. Gell it was his 
intention to erect the Queen’s Sehool on it. (dell’s Let- 
, ter, 4/9/1847). - ■ ■ 

. (n> SiAscrijaions for the L&udceaon Church Grammar 

y '•*: . ■ ■ ■ 

u. on the Ute May, 1838, at which 

Austr^Ha^ Wm. Grant Broughtop, the 
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Yeiierable Arcbdeacon Huteliins and a iiniiieroiis body of 
tlie inliabitaiits of Laiincesioii were present, it was moved 
hj Dr. Seccombe, and seconded by Sir. \\m. Ileiity, tnat 
Messrs. Jolm T. Hill, James Ilenty, W. G. Sams, W. E. 
Lawi’eiiee, L. W. Gelles, G. S. Davies, P. A. Miilgrave, 
Henry D’Arcb, Dr. Browne, and Henry Priauix, be ap- 
pointed a Committee to carry into effect the establishment 
of a School in Launceston upon the Principles of the 
Cliimch of England, and under the superintendence of 
a Minister of that Clinrch. 

Subscriptions w^ere received in aid of the School, and 
an application was made for peimissioii to occupy a 
piece of land fronting upon Church and Elizabeth streets, 
Launceston, for the purpose of erecting a School, which 
w’as granted, and eventually this land was granted b}- the 
Crown in 1861 for this purpose. 

The sum of over £500 was collected, and, not being 
deemed sufficient to commence the School at once, was let 
out at interest. 

Subsecpieiith-', a subscription w’as raised in Launces- 
ton in menioiy of Archdeacon Hutchins amounting to 
£120 7s. Od., and this was handed by the Subscribers to 
the Grammar School Committee on condition free tuition 
was granted to one scholar as the Hutchins scholar. 

(///) Si{hscripfio?is for ilie IIufrhinR Sehool 

A meeting of the friends of the late Archdeacon 
Hutchins took place immediately after his funeral on 
Tuesday, Stli June, 1841, for the purpose of deciding upon 
the most suitable tribute to the memory of the deceased, 
and of carrying into effect an object in which so general and 
anxious an interest was manifested. 

The meeting having assembled in the Grammar' 
School, Harrington -street, Sir John Pedder was called, to 
the chair, and it was ultimately determined that the erec- 
tion of a School, to be called '‘ARCHDEACON 
“HIITOHINS school;’ and to be placed under the sole 
management of the Ecclesiastical Head of the Church of 
England for the time being in this Island, was the most 
appropriate tribute which could he rendered to the 
memory of the deceased, 

A Committee was formed, and subscriptions collected 
in furtherance of this object, and in 1843 the Subscribers 
handed over this money to the newly-arrived Bishop to 
carry out this scheme. Tenders were called for a site for 
this School (“Courier, 22nd September, 1843), and a site 
in Collins-street was purchased for that purpose. It was 
proposed to erect a Hall to he used for the purposes of 
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conducting a School, and to be also available for other 
Church meetings. 

This, then, was the position when the Grovernnieiit 
proposals for higher education in the Country were 
publicly abandoned. This occurred even before Sir John 
Franklin had left the Colony, as the following extract 
from his Narrative, p. 78, shows: — “I may be excused, 
“perhaps, for adding, that Lady Franklin’s intention of 
*k*ontribiiting to the endowment of the College gave her 
“a personal 'concern in its- success. This intention was 
“scarcely known to any but her own family ; but the last 
“act of Lady Franklin in Van Diemen’s Land was tO' make 
“over 400 acres of land which she had purchased, in the 
“iieighbour'hood of Hobart. Town, with a small museum 
“erected on it, into the hands of trustees for the benefit 
“of a future College. The endowment was not made to 
“the favourite foundation at New Norfolk, for over this 
“the shadows of annihilation had already fallen, but to 
“any Collegiate institution yrhatever which might be fouiid- 
“ted in Van Diemen’s Land with the approbation 
“of the Bishop of the diocese for twenty yearsi to come; 
“and, in default of any such foundation at the end of tha.t 
“period, to the improvement of the existing schools of the 
“colony at the discretion of the Bishop.” 

The deeds of this property, as well as the property 
itself, are now in the control of the Trustees of Christ' a 
College, and are in the terms quoted by Sir John Frank- 
lin. In 1847 it was arranged that this bequest was to be 
utilised in favour of the Hutchins School to found a 
Museum and Library on the premises, but this portion 
of the scheme fell through, and the contents of the 
Museum were eventually transferred to the Tasmanian 
Museum. 

Mr. Cell was ordained a Minister of the Church of 
England, and in 1844 w-as appointed to the charge of St 
John’s Parish, Hobart. His colleague in the Queen’s 
School, J. R. Buckland, W’-as also ordained in 1845, and 
temporarily took charge of the Parish of Richmond, during 
the' absence of the Rector. 

SECOND SCHEME. 

■ 'Oolhr/s, the iFIutchim School, and the LanmeMon’ 

Church Grammar SehooL 

' The first scheme for ,the .establishment , of Christ’s 
College, with its annexed Grammar School, the Queer’s 
School, incorporated with it, after the model of King's 
College, Cambridge, with Eton, or New College, Ox:ford, 
with Winchester, may fee cemsidered fey this time tq have 
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been definitely abandoned. The Eev. J. P. Geli was 
about- to return to. England, when Archdeacon Marriott, 
who had been keenly interested in Franklin’s scheme, per- 
suaded him to remain in the Colony until an attempt 
had been tried by the Church to establish a College. Arcii- 
deacon Marriott left for England towards the close of 1844, 
and on his arrival secured the co-operation of a strong 
committee of leading churchmen, including Sir John 
Franklin, who himself gave £500 towards the funds. 

As these subscriptions formed a considerable part of 
the original endowment, it is of particular interest to note 
the appeal of Archdeacon Mairiott, in response to’ which 
these moneys were given. 

This Appeal dealt specifically with two main points : — 

1. The need of a College in Tasmania. 

2, Tlie character of the proposed Institution. 

U nder the first head he describes the general conditions 
of the Colony, and quotes all through his appeal freely 
from Mr. Cell’s letters in connexion with the jpreviousf 
scheme, and urges the pressing need of assistance from 
England to strengthen the hands of both Church and 
State to prevent the inhabitants from becoming a curse and 
disgrace* to the English name and nation. 

Under the second head, Marriott lays stress on the 
need for systematic organisation. '‘Eising colonies,” he 
say 3; fast, and we have a duty to future generations 

‘'as well as the present. We are founders, perhaps, of 
“great nations; and we must not be contented with desul- 
“tory exertions. We must work on a system; and in that 
“'system there must be a power of expansion and adap ta- 
ction on the one hand, and, on the other, solidity and 
“'permanence. 

“It is essential, therefore, that the Institution should 
“'be a College, not merely a School ; which distinction has 
“not necessarily any reference to the age of the scholars 
“for a College may be for boys, as at Eton and Win- 
“ch ester ; or for young men, as in our Universities. This 
“will, at least for the px'esent, he for both. 

“'The distinctive character, then, of the College will' 
“lie in its being a Collegiate body, formed of the Warden, 
“Fellows, and Scholars, the guardians of learning, with 
^'property to ensure a perpetual succession of such men, 
“and, erventually, with College buildings, to be the seat 
“and treasure-house of learning. The intention, tliere- 
“fore, is to form a Collegiate body, possessing property (by 
“Eoyal CSiarter, when it can be obtained^ till then in 
“trust), to be the source of education to the eolony in the 
“principles of the CSiurch of Christ, and in all useful 
^'‘knowledge, ' 
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“Tiuis, while a way may be opened for the foniida- 
'‘tion, at some future time, of a 'University, the impii]se 
‘'given to education from the very beginning will tend 
''directly to consecrate all learning to the service and glorv 
‘‘*of GodV’ 

The general srlieme was strictly on the lines of ^^:ir 
John Franklin's scheme, with the only exception that the 
Church, and not the State, was to be thc' founder. 

It appears, then, that the main character of the pro^ 
posed liistitiiticn was to be on the liiiesi of an English Col- 
lege as best calculated to' give pei’inan^iicy and stability to 
the new foundation, but that the teaching was toi commence 
at a low grade, and was intended gradualiy to rise, aiiu 
also eventually to include University education. 

The appeal in England having proved successfui, it 
was followed shortly after Marriott's return to Tasmania 
by an Appeal tO' the inhabitafiits. of the Colony. The pro^ 
posed Institution vras generally refeiTed to as “The Col- 
lege" scheme, and rvas pi'incipally explained to the public 
by the following : — 

(i) Circular by Ecv. J. F. Gell. dated 7th April, 1846, 
|>ublished in the ''Colonial Times’' 10/4/46, and the "Laun- 
cestoii Examiner 11/4/46. 

* (ii) Bishop Nixon's charge, delivered in the Cathedral 
on 2Srd April, 1846, and reported in the “Courier” of 
29/4/46. 

(iii) Abstracts of proposed Statutes published in 
the "Courier” 2nd 1846. 

(iv.) Speech of Bishop Nixon at the Annual Meeting 
of the S.P.C.K., reported “Plobart Town Advertiser” 
16/6/46, and "’Courier" 17/6/46. 

Of these, Cell’s Circular -was of a general character, 
and did not give details of the scheme. 

Tlie Bishop’s chai‘ge used the ipsissima verba of Arch- 
deacon Mairiott’s appeal already quoted, and that this was 
the clearer statement of the two is shown by Mr, Mac- 
dowoIFs speech, reported in "Couriei'/’ 2/5/46. 

The Abstract of Regulations were apparently^ eonsider- 
ered as a fundamental compact with the subscribera as to 
the nature of the proposed College. In many issues of the 
"Courier,” the paper which at that time whole-heartedly 
supported the scheme, this abstract appears in parallel 
columns with the list of sub^ptionsi. The list being 
headed : — Subscriptions towards 'tke endowment of a Voi- 
‘ lege in Tasmania, and two 0rdwjLfmir Schools in conneMop 
with the^ OoUer/e, one ' nt :^''bWn, and the 'ather at 
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A Prospectus was also printed and circulated coii' 
taiaing tlie subscription list and the Abstract of Statutes 
above quoted, and also referring to the position of the two 
Schools in the scheme. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE IXSTITUTION'. 

This may be divided into the following sub-heads : — 

(/) Tli(' Fonntlatiijii. 

As already stated, this was to be by the Church 
ill the place of the State, the Bishop being the 
Visitor of the College in lieu of the Lieut enant-U-over- 
nor, under Sir John I'raiiklin's scheme, and the Warden be- 
ing a Clergyman of the Chiu'ch of England. Arciideacc-n 
Marriott's appeal in England was made to Churclimen, and 
exception was taken in the State even by Archdeacon 
3>farriott himself to the open character of GelVs appeal. 
Thus more fully accorded with the wishes not only of Dr. 
Arnold but also of liis pupil, the Eev. J. P. Gell. 

In his Charge, Bishop Nixon remarks: — ''Let me 
' take this opportunity of observing, that the immediate 
' 'object which we have at heart, is to train up those of our 
“own communicn in the fear and nurture of the Lord; but 
“we desire also to offer to Ml, who are willing to avail 
“themselves of it, an education, similar to that which 
^'tliey might have obtained in the foundation-schools of 
"‘England. Remembering that the funds, which enable 
"'u^ to offer this boon to the inhabitants of the whole 
■"‘colonv, are furnished exclusively by members of the 
“Church of Engiaiict, it is not too mncii for us to say that 
’'‘W 0 shall expect, of all our students, implicit obedience to 
'‘the discipline, and strict attention to the studies of tlie 
''Institution ; at the same time, we do not desire to exact 
''any test which may, necessarily, exclude all save the 
''members of our own Church." 

In his speech at the B.P. C.K. ("Courier," 17/6/46) 
the Bishop maintained that “the Church was careful not 
"onlv to train up her own children, but to provide for the 
"wants of those who separated from her communion. Thus, 
"while the proposenl College would essentially and neces- 
"sarily be a Church of England Institution, it would ex- 
"clnd© none from its privileges and benefits. No restric- 
"tioiis would be imposed beyond what would be required 
"by the character of the Institution, and by the e^cient 
"maintenance of a regular and uniform discipline. Ixj. 
"reference to, pecuniary assistance, he thought he -was suffi- 
"ciently known to receive credit in diselaiming all wish 
"to intrude into the province of' others.' While, there- 
„J''fore. he could not seek: nor expect aid from members of 
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'‘other coBiiiiuiiions, aid from any interested in the intei- 
“iectual, moral, and religions training of their children 
“would not be rejected/' 

This position was recognised in the Colciiy, and was 
the occasion of much bitter controversy. Bishop Nixon s 
attempt to claim for the Church the responsibility and 
position akin to that of an established Church had been 
warmly resented by Meanbers of the Presibyterian Gliiirch, 
and the battle of the Ivirk against the Church was then 
raging in itsi full fury. This scheme, therefore, appealed 
to different Members of the Community in very different 
lights. Cell's appeal was looked upon as a new challenge, 
and, as such, was taken up by The Cohmial I'inies aiicl 
The Launee.sfon TJ.raminer, representing the anti-clerical 
party, while The Courier^ then the leading newspaper, 
stood a staunch champion to Episcopal orthodoxy. The 
Anti-Clerical “Colonial Times” criticised the Abstra(,*t of 
Statutes in the following terms : — “The Proclamation wiiich 
“Dr. Nixon issued on his departure, relative tO' the estab- 
“lishment of his College, Convent, Seminary, or by what- 
“ever appellation it may be known .... announces that 
“the Lord Bishop of Tasmania has permitted the use of cer- 
“taiii premises belonging ■ to his see, with power reserved 
“to himself tO' select the site, to a Collegiate body, of which 
“he appoints him.self the 'Visitor,' which he explains to 
“mean that he is to have the most absolute and despotic 
“control over evervthing temporal, as well as spiritual, 
“connected therewith. . . . Dr. Nixon has certainly placed 
“himself fairl}^ before the public. He has not shrunk from 
“the public exposition of the system for the foundation of a 
“Collegiate establislirxient, for which establishment large 
“sums have been subscribed in England, and are in the 
“course of being considerably added to here, the most 
“ai'bitrary, the most despotic, the most self-aggrandising, 
“and generally the most unfit, to be ever proposed to a free 
“community, displaying a degree of ardour for the personal 
“possession of power, which has ever been evinced by any 
“clergyman since Wolsey/' . (“Colonial Times,” 28th July, 
1846.^ 

Hi© orthodox “Courier/’ on the other hand, in calling 
attention to this “Abstract” on its first appearance, bd- 
lieved it would “do much to' dissipate the preiudicofs of 
, “some, and to kindle the zeal of others.” It claimed 
“that th© projected Collegiate institution, though nece^ 
“sante identified with the Church of England, i'^ cem- 
“ceived in a spirit of enlightened charity. . . that it will 
“iniur*© the intereste of no eommunion, Yrhile it i.s osl- 
“culated. to confer benefits OU’ all/f (“Cfcurie-x,” 2, 
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Another leading article sa^^s : — ‘AVe rejoice to know 
“that the establishment of the College is secured. The 
‘‘colonists have nobly responded to the call for aid in this 
“important work. . . . That the Church of England had a 
“perfect right to assert her own principles and carry out 
“her own views on this matter few will undertake to deny. 
“Within her pale, the project of snch an institution was 
“conceived. By her munificent honntv the necessary 
“funds have been supplied. To her ministry the sacred 
“guardianship is entrusted. . . . The regulations vrill show 
“that though attendance on Bivine worship, according to 
“the forms of the Church of England, wdll be required as 
“indispensably necessary to the maintenance of uniformity 
“of discipline and systematic enforcement of religious ob- 
“’servances, no tests will be demanded, no barrier of bigotry 
“erected, no obstacle interposed except such as party feel- 
“ing and inveterate prejudice, in their gratuitous and iin- 
“hallowed exercise may detemiine to create. There will 
“will he no exclusion hut the self-exclusion of sectarian 
“animosity.’' (“Courier,” May 13th, 1S46.) 

What the “Colonial Times' scornfully describes as 
“that hotbed of bigotry, his College, as he calls it,” ap- 
peared to the “Courier” to be conceived in a spirit of 
enlightened charity — an institution which, though necessar- 
ily “restrictive,” would not be by any means “exclusive. ’ 
There was something to be said for each view of the case- 
On the one hand, Franklin and Arnold's dream of an un- 
sectarian and inclusive College had failed of realisation, 
stifled as much by the exclusiveness and arrogance of one 
religious party as by the bitterness and suspicion of their 
opponents; while the new scheme stood forth as the emblem 
of a clerical domination whose despotic designs had yet been 
barely defeated. On the other hand, the “Courier’s” 
boast was not without reason. The scheme, in its new 
shape, by its identification with the strongest and most 
cultivated of the contending sects, hade fair to become a 
practical reality, while it had not lost all the glow of 
Arnold’s noble liberality and large-heartedness. 

Considering the exclusive character of the English 
Colleges at this period, when the religious test® which 
guarded their sacred precincts were yet unrelaxed, the 
scheme of Bishop N*ixon can only be regarded as an en- 
lightened and broad-minded one, being both inclusive and 
tolerant, and may fairly be judged to be an earnest attempt 
to provide not only for the different educational require- 
ments of his own communion, but also, as far as possible, 
for thoTOfof other denominations, without, on the one hand, 
interfering with their religious convictions, or, on the 
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otlier, giving way on points which to> the Bishop appeared 
essential. 

(//) The Scope of the . 

This was strictly on the lines of the previous attempt, 
and was to b© a College, not merely a. School. Marriott, in 
liis anpeal, amongst the cjuotations from Gell’s letters, re- 
ferring to English Colleges, gives the following: — “We 
‘‘must b© content to begin as they did, with young scholars 
“and elementary instruction/' He also says: — “The 
“object, then, of the College is not, in the first instance, to 
“form classes of divinity, law, jihysic, or natural pliilo- 
“sophy, but to prepai'e boys by a proper system of disci- 
“pline, and development, and useful information 
“for entering on professional studies when they arrive at 
“th© proper age.'' The ultimate aim, however, wms for 
the Institution gradually to draw Schools of the Colony up 
to the standard of English Public School s, whilst it de- 
veloped into the status of an English College connected 
with one of the Univex:sities. 

(///) Incorporation of the Schools. 

This latter part is perhaps the least known and 
understood of the various parts of the College scheme. In 
Franklin’s scheme the Queen's School at Hobart w-as to be 
connected with Christ’s Colleg© in the country by making 
the Headmaster of the School a Fellow of the College, and 
])roviding that the Warden or Principal of the College 
should examine and report upon the School, and have its 
Regulations submitted for his sanction. 

' Marriott’s Appeal in England does not deal specifically 
with this point, and ob the people he was then addressing 
wex'© not intimately acquainted with conditions existing in 
the Colony, his Appeal naturally deals with, the broad 
principles of the proposed Institution. 

As noted above, however, he distinctly laid it down 
that the proposed teaching would be- for boys, as well as 
for young men/ and would odmmence at: a low staudard. 
It is noteworthy that- in his Appeal he only mentions two 
English Colleges' by name as illuetratting the points in his 
Appeal, namely, Eton and Winchester, Eton was at that 
time, more so than at the present day, connect/ed with 
Ring's College, Cambridge, Eton being a school for bbys 
and King's College a University College for young men. 
Similarly, New College, Oxford, ahd Winchester were "hoth 
' founded by the same fottndet, and yp’Ore Connected Institu- 
. ^-only as regards tteif ..jfohntiatioa, ' but also in that 

the WaMen and Fellows of the College for young men, 
Oxford, hatf ^ right of examination 
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and visitatio -21 over the boys scliool at Wincliester. At 
the present time this has devolved into a merely formal 
visitation. 

The Appeals in the Colony, however, "were of a more 
de&nite character. The Colonists were, of course, well 
aware of the subscriptions for the Hutchins School in the 
hands of the Bishop, and also of the subscriptions for the 
Launceston Church Grammar School, of which latter Insti- 
tution the Bishop was also the Visitor. Gell's Circular 
gives little information as to the character of Christ’s Col- 
lege, and none as to any connexion with the Schools, Such 
an omission would be strange were it not known that the 
proposed Institution was not of a new character, but was 
merely carrying out the well-known and discussed 
proposals of Sir John Franklin. The Bishop’s Charge is 
more definite, but it, again, was practically a quotation 
from Marriott’s Appeal in England. 

A good deal of the earlier history on this point has 
still to be found. 

Cell’s Circular w’as publislied on the 7th April, 1846; it 
was followed by the Bishop's Charge on the 23rd. The Ab- 
stract of Statutes was p>ublished on the 2nd May. On the 
9th we have the '‘Courier” stating that the Laun6eston 
Church Grammar School will be under the superintending 
care of the Bishop of the Diocese, and in intimate corre- 
spondence witli the College, which it is now pi*oposed to 
establish upon similar principles. 

The Bishop, in his speech at the S.P.C.Iv. (“Courier,” 
17/6/46), states: — “Collaterally, and in connexion with the 
“College, it was his earnest wish to secure to the Colony 
“two other educational establishments — a Grammar School 
“at Launceston and another in Hobart Town. The former, 
“indeed, was already in operation, and the latter would 
“shortly be commenced under the superintendence of 
“a scholar eminently fitted for the work. These important 
“Institutions — a Grammar School in each of the large 
“towns, and a College in the interior — he hoped to leave as 
“his best and parting legacy to the Colony.” 

On the 8th July the first list of subscriptions to the 
proposed scheme appears, and, as above quoted, the sub- 
scriptions are definitely stated to include the Grammar 
Schools, as well as Christ’s College, within their object. 
In subsequent issues, in addition to the moneys given foi 
the general scheme, acknowledgments for subscriptions for 
special objects appeared — such as scholarships at the Col- 
lege, and included in such special gifts are moneys suB- 
scribed exclusively for the two Sciiook, These lists appear 
in. numerous issues of the “Courier” in 1846 and 1847* 
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In tlie Prosipectus relating to Clirist's Cbllege, also 
circulated in 1846, the conneixion is yet more definitely 
stated, as follows; — ‘'In addition to these subscriptions 
“for the general objects of the Cbllege, contributions have 
“been mad© for special purposes connected with the same ; 
“and from the avowed importance of the Graminar Schools 
“in Hobart Town and Launceston to the perfection of the 
“whole system, they have been incorporated into it, and 
“the sums hitherto subscribed to them in particular will 
“therefore appear with propriety at the head of the 
“ special subscription-list.'” 

“No on© can complain that the peculiar advantages 
“of either a town or a country institution for learning 
“have been foregone, in a system which has made provis- 
“ion for both. Three distinct positions have been taken 
“up — ^in Hobart Town, Launceston, and the Rural Dis- 
“trictsi — each combining with the others to meet peculiar 
“wants, and to offer peculiar advantages.” 

At various other timest the connexion between the 
College and the Schools was referred to The Rev. J. F. 
Cell, at the opening of the Hutchins School, commenced 
his speech; — “It has become my dnty, upon the present 
“occasion, to appear before you for the first time as the ac- 
“ credited representative of learning, and the public advocate 
“of her claims.” . . . “As a colleague in one combined system 
“of education, brought up under the same master, imbued 
“with the same views, it will be my chief anxiety to ren- 
“der every aid and share every labour which can be shared 
“with my reverend friend at the head of this establish- 
“ment. , . 

And, again, at the ceremony of the laying of the 
foundation stonei of the Launceston Grammar School, the 
Warden and Fellows of Christ’s College were present in 
their official capacity, and the Reverend J. P. Geli thus 
referred to the connexion between the Institutions : — “The 
“occasion which has summoned us here to-day is one of 
“more importance than may at first sight appear. We 
“meet at a moment when representatives of ©very party 
“are combined in a systematic undertaking for the promo- 
“tion of sound learning and religious education through 
*‘the length and breadth of the land. One portion of 
“this combined system we plant here to-day, invoking 
“upon our work the Weeing of the Giver of all Good, by 
^^whoSe fairour alone it can ffourish and abide. Not many 
“months ago the establishment of the College was our 
“anxious care. Our. Bishop was absent, though not 
“without leaving behind' himi; “a; ffiunificeht^ testimony' of 
“his infcere^ in our arrangements and success. Of such 
“an^ ^exaippie the colonists proved themselves not un- 
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‘■wortliv, and by their zealous co-opera ticii all difficulties 
“being overcome and all anxieties removed, the first and 
“principal portion of the design was made sure in the 
“commencement of the College. The eldest branch of 
“this system — thanks to the interest with which our 
“friends in Launceston have pursued the same design — 
“is the School we are now preparing to found for the beiie- 
“fit of this town and neighbourhood. Arrangements 
“are already in progress for following tiie same example 
'bn Hobart Town ; but it must be confessed that you 
“have taken the precedence in zeal and promptitude, and 
“that the Trustees of the Launceston Grammar Sciiool 
'‘have deserved our public thanks for their discharge of 
“the trust reposed upon them. This School is to be 
“under the superintendence of a Minister of ‘the Church 
“of England ; and the Lord Bishop of Tasmania for the 
“time being is the sole A'^isitor.'’ (“Courier/' 22/5/47.) 

At a similar function in connexion -with the Hutchins 
School he also referred to the connexion between the Col- 
lege and the Schools. (“Courier," 4/9/47.) 

Clirist's College and the two' Grammar Schools are, 
therefore, all part of the one combined scheme. Another 
reference to this effect apj)ears in the “Courier" of 10/3/47, 
and there are numerous other references in the papers of 
this period to the Schools and the College as allied or con- 
nected Institutions. Perhaps the most accurate descrip- 
tion of the position appears from the official correspond- 
ence in connexion -with the granting of the site- for the 
Hutchins School. At the time of Sir William. Denison’s 
arrival in Tasmania, Bishop Hixon was absent in Eng- 
land, and his powers in connexion with tbe College, scheme 
devolved on Archdeacon Marriott as Administrator of the 
Diocese. Archdeacon Marriott then approached Sir 
Denison, informing him of the private subscription* list 
in favour of the Hutchins School, and requested that a 
piece of land in a convenient situation be given for that 
pui'pose. He informed the Governor that the subscribers 
had decided to apply the funds sO' raised to the establish- 
ment of a better description of School in connexion with 
the College'. (Despatch, 8th September, 1847, No. 118.) 

On 24th February, 1847, the “Comdex'’ announced 
His Excellency’s intention of giving a piece of land in 
Macquarie-street for that purpose, and adds: — “This gift 
“is a truly handsome recognition of the noble efforts which 
“have been made by the friends of the College and Church 
“of England in support of education, as well ^ as of the 
“good folk of Hobart Town, on behalf of their children/’ 

Bishop Nixon, before leaving the Colony, had 
nominated Archdeacon Marriott, the Keverend E. B. 
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Daviesi, V. Fleming, Esquire, W. Kermode, Esquire, B. 
Dry, Esquire, and J . H. Wedge, to liold the property sub- 
scribed ill trust for the scliemei until the College was in- 
corporated (“Courier,’'’ 1 5/7/46), and had also nominated 
the Bev. J. E. Buckland and Messrs. W. L. Crowther and 
W. P. Kay as a building committee for the lint chins 
School. 

On the ]5th March, 1847, at a meeting of the College 
Trustees, a proposal from the Building Coiiiiidttee of the 
School was taken into consideration, and the following 
resolution passed: — ^“That the Archdeacon be requested 
“to write to Sir William Denison that the College 
“Trustees have acceded to the proposal of the ITutchins 
“School Building Committee, and that they will guarantee 
“the expenditure of £2,000 on the Hutclnns School witii- 
“out delay, provided the site is granted to the Cbllege in 
“Trust for the liutchins School." 

The Colonial Secretary wrote to the College- 
Trustees on the 7th July, 1847, as follows: — “The Lieu- 
“teiiant-Governor is desirous of granting to you the lot of 
“land, at the corner of Macquarie and Barrack streets, 
“marked O'ff as a site for the Hutchins Scliool, in order 
“that YOU may at once commence to erect that building, 
“and it will be necessary that a Guarantee should be 
“given by 3^11 that the land shall be made use of for the 
“purposes intended. 

“The Surveyor-General has also' been desired to put 
“himself in communication with the Kev. J. P. Gell, who 
“'is understood to be your representative, and empowered 
“by Amu to make the requisite arrangements with that 
“officer/" 

Such required Guarantee, was given, the text being : 
— “We, the undersigned, being Trustees of Christ’s Col- 
“lege, engage to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Govenior we 
“will appropriate the site usually known as the old Gov- 
“ernment Garden, in Macquaihe-sti*eet, to the' use of the 
“Master and Students of the Hutchins School, and Avili 
“not let any portion of the land on lease, or alienate it, 
“and that the* building shall be commenced immediately, 
“and, further, that in the event of the said College being 
“incorporated by Charter, we will convey the property to 
“that Corporation upon the aforesaid trtists.” 

The Governor required that the Trustees of the Col- 
lege Avould undertake to expend at least £2,000 on build- 
ings before he would make the Grant, and this tlie 
Trustees undertook to do by signing a Declaration of 
Trust containing such an Undertaking contemporaneously 
with the issuing of the Grant (vide Trust Deed dated 16th 
December, 1847). 
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It giji’eiy ]'g without significance that the Governor 
eoinmiiiiicated with the Trustees of the College Scheme 
and not with the Building Committee in regard to the 
use of the proposed gift, and also granted the grouiid 
to them, and also that the Surve^mr-General w^as required 
to communicate with the Rev. J. P. Geil, and not with 
the Headmaster of the School. 

Considerable, exception was ta.ken tc this gift by Dr. 
G. Lillie and others, who sent in a Memorial for trans- 
mission to the Secretary of State, which was forwarcied 
with Despatch No. 118 above quoted. 

Ill order that the Secretaiy of State might be 
authoritatively informed as to the School and College His 
Excellency wrote to Archdeacon Marriott (SOth August, 
1847), requesting iiini to furnish him ■with all the facts 
relative to the establishment of the School and of the 
College, which might show the footing upon which each 
was placed, both with reference to each other and to the 
colony. 

The Archdeacon forwarded this to the Eev. J. P. 
Gell, AvliO’ replied on 4th September, 1847, forwarding the 
Prospectus above-mentioned, issued in 1846, and referring 
especially to the Abstract of Statutes, and to the mention 
of the Schools therein above quoted, and also setting out 
the then present position of Christ’s College, and adding : 
— ‘‘The previously existing Schools of the colony had pre- 
‘‘sented so- inadequate a result as only seven qualified 
‘‘'students. We undertook the remedy, by receiving* into 
“the College 20 Candidates under preparation, and by 
“establishing in Launceston and Hobart. Town two* Gram- 
“mar Schools, both under Clergymen of the Church of 
“England, and both containing from 27 to 30 pupils. At 
“our last examiation of the College and Schools, between 
“SO and 90 boys came before me, and this, I conceive, a 
“very fair proportion to be under classical instruction at 
“any one time in a colony of this population. I trust, 
“therefore, that you will explain to His Excellency that 
“we have in the first instance planted the College- as a tree 
“whose seed is in itself, and that the first few years will 
“require a good deal of elementary -work on our parts, 
“'which must not be confounded with the mere routine of 
“a Grammar School, never rising to anything higher. 

“Til© Hutchins School is in strict conneixion with the 
“College, and is established for the more especial con- 
^venience of the inhabitants of Ho»bart Town. It is under 
“a. clergyman of experience in the system of English 
“Grammar Schools, and it is designed to- satisfy a want 
“which has long' been felt and often expressed. But the 
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'‘plans for tlie promotion of a public Grammar Scliool in 
''Hobart Town have heretofore been transient and nugatory 
'‘owing to the difficulties of satisfying all parties. This 
"School has the College to fall back upon, and may, tliere- 
"fore, aim with every prospect of success' at the character 
"of a permanent public institution conducted upon known 
'‘and approved principles/' 

Subsequently, the full text of Dr. Lillie’s Memorial 
came under the notice' of Gell, and he furnished His Ex- 
cellency with further remarks thereon, to be transmitted 
to the Secretary of State. In such Comments lie states: — 
"It was all along under'stood that after Christ’s College 
"had been once established the Hutchins School was to he 
"our next concern,” and also called attention that it was 
proposed to utilise Lady Franklin’s Gift of the Ancanthe 
Estate in connexion with the Hutchins School. 

This later intention is also' referred to in a Prospectus 
asking for Subscriptions, to the Hutchins School, issued 
about this period. 

The connexion, therefore, seems to have been an in- 
tention to found the College and the Schools as. allied 
Institutions — part of one combined scliemei — after the plan 
of Eton and Winchester referred to above, but with al- 
terations due to the state of affairs in the Colony. The 
Bishop for the time being was to be the Visitor of ail 
three, and, a.s such, to represent the Founders. Christ’s 
College was the chief Institution, with the two Schools m 
close connexion. Gell had recommended previoiisl3r in 
connexion with Quee-n’s School that the Headmaster 
should be a Fellow^ of the College, and that the Warden of 
Christ’s College should examine and report on the School. 
This Gell carried out by examining and reporting on the 
Schools ill the two years he was Warden (Gell’s letter, 
4/9/47), iioi doubt following the example of the visitation 
at- Winchester by the Warden and Fellows of New Col- 
lege, whilst the Headmasters of the two Schools are given 
amongst the list of the Present Society of Chrish's College. 
(Wood’s Royal Southern Kalendar, 1850.) (See also* 
Prospectus of Christ’s College, 1848.) The Schools, how- 
ever, were not to he mere institutions under Christ's Col- 
lege, but the Headmaster had the status of being respon- 
sible to- the Bishop alone. The Warden 'of Christs Col- 
lege, therefore, wo*uld have no control over the Headmaster 
of the School, and wO'uld have to report the result of his 
examination to the Bishop. The intention was that the 
Schools should be as nearly as possible conducted in the 
same manner asf English PubKc Schools. 
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THE CARRYING OUT OF THE SCHEME. 

Ch r }\^f ' -s C 'o // er/ e . 

Large subscriptions', having been both promised and 
paid ill the Colony, as well as in the. Mother Country, 
part of the estate of Yroii, at Bishopsbourne, Avas pur- 
chased for the sum of £9,000, and the Bishop allowed 
the use of part of his Episcopal Estate in that locality for 
the Biirpose of the College, Avhich was opened on the 1st 
Ocrober, 1846, in the presence of a representative gather- 
ing. The IleAU J. P. G-ell ivas formally inducted into the 
ofhee of Warden by Archdeacon Marriott, wliO’ gave an 
address, setting forth the objects of the Institution over 
which at last Mr. Cell had been called to preside, and the 
assemblage then proceeded to- lay the foundation stone of 
the neAv "building, which was tO' be the temporary home 
of the College. Besides the Warden, there was a Sub- 
Warden, also ill holy orders, and the secular conceans 
were managed by a gentleman who resided at the College. 
There were 3 additional felioivships occupied by 
candidates for holy orders, ivlio-, in addition to their 
scholastic studies, also assisted in the teaching of the 
ioAver forms of the Institution. 

In ISiS the Rev. J. P. Cell resigned the ofhce of War- 
den, and the Rev. F. H. Cox was formally inducted into 
the vacant office. ('‘Courier,” 14th June, 1848.) Subse- 
queiitlv, the Rev. S. B. Windsor became Warden, and, cn his 
Tesigning’ in 1853, the Rev. P. Y. M. FilleuI w’as formally 
indiicted iu his place, but by this time the College Avas not 
prospering as expected by its founders. Under the last- 
inemiciied lYarden, however, it temporarily regained its 
position. 

At a meeting of the College. Trustees on the 6tli Feb- 
ruary, 1855, it Avas reported that there Avere 42 Students 
ill residence, but the hnancial position Avas siicli that 
Bishop Nixon was reluctantly compelled early in 1857 
to decide t.liat operations must be suspended, and the rents 
of the Estate applied to the gradual extinction of its accu- 
Ululated debts. 

The real causes of the failure are ably set out in the 
Historv of Christ's College, compiled by Mr. T. Stephens, 
late Director of Education, and President of the Council 
of Christ’s College, who also very shortly gives the lateA' 
histoiT of this Institution, AAdiicli it is not the intention of 
the present paper to describe. 

On the College being closed, new' trustees— Messrs. Win. 
Henty,, J. B. ^Toosey, Charles Arthur, and Thomas 
Reibey— were appointed, and the property of the College., 
but nor including the two Oi'animar Schools’, Avas conveyed 
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to siicli new trustees. These trustees actively set ahoiit 
the placing of the estate in a good hnanciai position, and, 
finding that there w^as nO' Declaration of Trust, setiirig 
forth what their duties were, they gave instructions for 
one to be prepared, and executed it. (Letter of Thomas 
Reibey to Bishop Eroanby, 19th January, 1871.) Ido rimn- 
tion of t.he Grammar Schools appea.rs in such Declaration 
of Trust, nor, indeed, does any eiflort sooin to ha.ve been 
made to- collect the facts as to the foundation of the Col- 
lege and Schools before suck Deed w:is prepared. In 
giving instructions, they fiiriher depa.rtccl from the 
original design by placing the appointment of new Trustees 
in thei hands of the Trustees instead of the Bishop, a,.s 
originally intended, and provided for both in a draft De- 
claration of Trust formally drawn, and in the Hutch ins 
School Trust Deed. These Trustees, apart from tins 
action, which has eventual]}:^ led to co-nsiderable litigation, 
deserve well of the Community, ina.snmch as they saved 
from utter annihilation a valuable Trust for future gene- 
rations. 

Til « H n. f ch in .s‘ bV'// on! . 

Active steps to start this Institution were ta.ken con- 
temporaneously with similar efforts on behalf of Christ's Col- 
lege and the Launceston Church Grammar School, and in 
the '‘Cburier’' of the 24tli July, 1846, appears an advertise- 
ment notifying the opening of the School in Collinsrstreet 
on Monday, the 3rd August, under the charge of the Rev. 
J. R. Euckland. The new School opened with 9 pupils 
ill the building on the corner of Macquarie and Argyle 
streets. It w’-as opened publicly by the Rev. J. P. Geli as 
Warden of Christ’s College ; the Archdea.con, as Plead of 
the Church, was to have been present, but was delayed 
through stress of weather. 

Bishop Nixon's, intention was to erect a Schoolroom at 
an expense of about £500 on ibe land in Coll ins-street, 
and ho left a Building Committee, consisting of M’ess'rs. 
W. L. Ocwtlier, W. P. Kay, and the Rev. J. R. Bucklaiid, 
to look after this project during his absence. B'ishop 
Nixon, before he left the Colony, had, however, pointed 
out the present site to Mx*. GcH as most desirable if it 
could be obtained. 

Archdeacon Marriott decided tO' approach the Gov- 
ernor , on this matter, and, accox'dingly, requested Mr. 
Latrob©,' the Administrator, to grant the site, Before 
any arrangements were made, however, Sir Wm. Denison 
arrived, and, on application being made to him, h© iniih©- 
diatolv granted itr— the correspondence about this grant is 
already 'quoted. 
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Fresh. Designs were supplied to the Archdeacon by 
Mr. Will. Archer, of Woolmers. Before entering on the 
contract, the Bnilding Committee appear to have had 
£960 at their disposal. They had sold the land in Col- 
iiiis-street to Mr. Thomas Alcock for £430, and the pre- 
parations for the new building vrere at once taken in hana. 
The foundation stone was laid on the 31st August, 1847, 
by Sir Win. Denison, in the presence of Archdeacon Mar- 
riott, the Warden and Fellows of Christ's College, as -well 
as the Clergy, the Headmaster, and boys of the School, and 
numerous members of the public. 

A new prospectus was issued, in which the objects 
of the Schcol were distinctly stated. Bisho23 Nixon had 
previousl}' referred to the connexion of the Schools with 
the Church, in his sjieech to the S.P.C.K. (‘'Courier, 
17/6/46), in which he said: — ‘‘These subsidiary institu- 
“tions would, for obvious reasons, be conducted on more 
“catholic princi^iles — if he might use the term — than could 
“be the case in a College. The children would mainly 
“be more directed under the eye and the control of their 
“parents, and to them, therefore, would be left the duty 
“of doctrinal instruction. Yet let him not be misuiider- 
“stood. He could not, for one moment, consent to 
“separate religion from secular learning. He could not 
“consent to a plan by which, in an Institiiticn dedicated 
“to the glory of God, all thought, all mention of Him 
“should be excluded. While, therefore., no exclusive 
“creed be taught, or observances enforced, much would 
“be done to preserve that religious character which all 
“sound and Christian education must essentially possess.” 

The Bishop’s views were elaborated and explained by 
Gell in his Speech at the laying of the foundation stone of 
the School : — “The freedom of conscience is at once the 
“foundation, the safeguard, and the distinguishing glory 
“of the i^resent constitution of the Church of England. 
“How baseless, then, are those suspicions which some have 
“entertained, that if the Hutchins School is connected, 
“with the Church of England comjDulsion will be laid upon 
“the conscience of any one ; that none will be admitted 
“who will not submit to certain formularies and dogmas 
“of wdiich our Church approves. On the contrary, the 
“School is free and open to all. If a parent comes and 
“savs, T desire education for my child, and among the 
“ limited opportunities which this town affords I see 
“ hiothing preferable to the Hutchins School ; but there 
“ ‘are certain formularies connected with religious instonic- 
“ ‘tion, in which you follow the Church of England, to- 
“ ‘which I conscientiously object on my own account and 
“ ‘on account of my child,’ the answer will at once be that 
E 
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‘Sv© take advantage of no man's perplexities ; we revere 
''the rigiits of conscience in him as well as In ourselves; 
'Sve set them far above ail considerations of convenience; 
“w© undertake' that the pupil shall not be subjected to 
‘‘the. necessity- of learning that which his father’s coii- 
'‘science disapproves; and wc are (upon this one point) 
'‘content to receive something less than a full and com- 
'‘plete delegation of the paieriial authority into our hands ^ 
'‘lest any father should ever be tempted to sacrilice the 
“sacred rights of conscience to the difliculties which here 
“stand in the way of obtaining a classical education for 
“his son, and lest tliC' name of the Church of England be 
“sullied by our failure- duly to represent the free spirit 
“which is her distingnisliing excellence," 

“While, therefore, the system of education is in all 
“points which are not points of conscience left to the 
“proper puithorities, the Hutchins School is open to all, 
“and a father has only to put his finger u])on this portion 
“or upon that of the religious formula.!' ies, and to say 
“that his conscience disapproves of it on his son’s behalf. 
“Such is the homage we would pay to the supremacy of 
“conscience; and, if I have expatiated somewhat at length 
“upon this important topic, it is because I am anxious 
“that all should learn, and that our friends should not 
“forget the real freedom of the Church of England system 
“of education.’’ (“Courier,’’ 4/9/1847.) 

Owdng to the Wa.rden of Christ’s College being resi- 
dent at Eisliopsbouriie, the carrying out of the building 
scheme had to be left almost entirely to the Building Com- 
mittee. 

In the Prospectus is.sucd, they state: — “.£2,000 have 
“been guaranteed towards the new Building by the 
“Trustees of Christ’s College, and the work is now in pro- 
“gress. £5,000 will be required to complete the whole 
“design, including the Public Museum and Library, 
“which will occupy one portion of the site, and to the 
“maintenance of which an estate of 400 acres is set apart." 
The Committee seem to have understood that the £2,000 
guaranteed by Christ’s College was to be in addition to 
the subscriptions collected by tliem, until the whole of 
their scheme could be carried out, for on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1848, vre find them writing to the Trust.Ges of Christ’s 
College rec|uesting the Trustees to place £2,000 at their 
disposal on dates, therein specified, and informing them that 
they had already incurred an outlay of £2,070 13 s. 6d. 
They stated that, for the laying out of the. grounds, offices, 
etc., they would require a further stun of £1,000. They 
also stated that the whole amount which had been in the 
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Treasm^er's iiancls liad been paid out, sncli amount being 
£l,d07 14s. Od. 

Tile Trustees, liowever, took up tlie position that tiie 
amoniit was merely guaranteed by them, and that they 
would only pay snihcient tO' make, with the subscriptions, 
the £2,000 in all. We find later the Building Committee 
furnishing the Trustees with the account cf their expen- 
diture, in ivhich the items were as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

For the building 2,007 7 S 

For fences, outbuildings, httiiigs, eic 331 3 1 

Legal expenses 23 16 S 

Piinting account 5 0 0 


Total £2,367 7 5 


Whilst their receipts were : — » 

£ s, d. 

Orisinal subscriptions to the Hutciiiiis 

"Memorial Fund 609 12 10 

Additional subscriptions 4S2 14 0 

Proceeds of the sale of land in Collins-street 430 16 8 

Eeceivecl from the College Trustees as part 

of their Guarantee 760 0 0 


Total £2.283 3 6 


The full accounts for the succeeding years have yet 
to be recovered, but we find later an entry of an advance 
to the School of £300, whilst, in 1854, the total cost of 
the erection of the Scliool-bonse and other buildings is 
stated to have been £2,570. 

Upon the cessation of transportation a subscription 
was raised in the Colony for the establishment of scholar- 
ships to commemorate this event, and, as the Duke of 
jSTewcastle was the Secretary cf State for the Colonies when 
this policy was adopted, the scholarships were called after 
Mm. A sum of £1,356 9s. Sd, was collected, half of 
which was set apart to found 4 scholarships at the Hutchins 
School, and the other half to found 4 scholarships at the 
High School. By a Deed dated the IStli July, 1854, con- 
stituting these scholarships at the former School, the 
Bishop, as "Visitor, and the Trustees of Christ’s College, in 
whom the land was vested, agreed that there should be 4 
scholars in the Hutchins School entitled to scholarships, 
called the Newcastle Scholarships; of the value of £12 per 
annum each, and the sum of £678 4s. lOd, was paid over 
to the Eev. J. E. Buekland, who agreed io pay the sum of 
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of £570 (being tli© surplus over and above the £2,000 
guaranteed by the- Collegei Trustees) out of this money, and 
to spend the remainder in additions and improvements to 
the Hutcliina School Buildings. It appears, therefore, 
that in addition to the special subsicriptions for the 
Hutchins School, the sum of £47G lbs. 6cl. was provided 
out of the general fund of the College scheme, and the 
balance of the expenditure -obtained fi-om the New- 
castle Scholarship Fund. ' The School was opened wdth 
the following 9 pupils: — Charles Greig, George Wm. Sec- 
ooinbe, George Meredith Bell, Hay hlacdowell, Swanston 
May Macdowell, Francis Hudspeth, Sigismund Parramore, 
Robert Broch, Alfred Nathaniel Mason, and Charles 
Baudinet. Of these Francis Hudspeth was the first 
boarder, the first open '‘scholar,” and the first graduate. 

By the end of the year the members had increased to 
22. At the end of 1847, after the Scliool’s annual ex- 
amination by the Warden of Christ's College, with the 
assistance of his staff, he reported a« follows: — “This 
“School is successfully surmounting the difficulties of the 
“first beginning, and its members are gradually on the 
“advance in proportion as the soundness of the system is 
“becoming more improved and known. The new build- 
“ing is in active progress, the plans are worthy of the 
“object, so that when completed the School-house will 
“form one of the handsomest ornaments of the toavn. Class 
“List, Hudspeth, Dixon maj., Hampton, 28 boys'.” 

From this onw^ards the School rapidly rose iii num- 
bers. Captain H. Butler Stoney, in “A Year in Tas- 
mania,” mentions that in 1854 the numbers had reached 
120. The School, under the Headmaster ship of the Rev. 
J. R. Bucklaiid, established a reputation wdiich extended 
far beyond the limits of this State. 

The Launceiifxm GImrch Grammar School, 

We have already i*ef erred to the subscriptions in aid 
of the founding of this School prior to the arrival of 
Bishop Nixon, and to the setting apart by the Crown of 
a sit© for the Schoob This Institution has the honour of 
being the oldest part of the College scheme, and the first 
permanent public educational establishment in this State. 
Not only did the first attempt to found the School take 
precedence of the ooliection for the Hutchins School, but 
the School itself can claim to be the first portion of the 
scheme to be in active operation. The “Courier,” in its 
issue of the 9th May, 1846, reports that Mr. li. P. Kane 
had been appointed Headmaster of the School, having 
been nominated to that position by the Bishop at a meet- 
ing of th© Trustees on the 6th instant, and that the School 
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itself would commence on the lltli May. The actual 
comiiienceiiieiit of tlie School appears to be soniewiiat in 
doubt. Some Launceston papers published in June of 
tiiact Year refer to the intention to open the School on 
Monclav, 15th June, but Bishop Kixon, in a speech deliver- 
ed ill Hobart on that day, refers to the School as being al- 
ready in operation. At any rate, it conimeiieced very 
quietly and unobtrusively, and, unfortunately, neither the 
names of the first pupils nor the names of those present 
at its commencement have been preserved. At the end 
of the year, however, there were some 30 bc-ys in attend- 
ance, and at the first anniversary of Christ's College, on 
1st October, 1S47, it was reported that there were 27 boys 
at the School. The School met in hired premises at me 
start, but on 1st May, 1847, the tender of James Fletcher 
and George Field was accepted for the erection of the 
School Buildings, and on the 17th of the same month the 
xcimdation stone was laid by Lieutenant-Colonel Blooni- 
fielcl, in the presence of tlie Warden and Fellows of 
Christ's College, so that, again, this School had the dis- 
tinction of laying the foundation stone of its future home 
some months prior to the laying of the foundation stone of 
its sister school. 

Ill 1851 a new School-room was erected by subscrip- 
tions, and from then to the present day the history of 
the school has been one of steady progress, under a succes- 
sion of different Headmasters, and both it and its sister 
School (the Hutchins School) can claim this tribute, re- 
markable £0 far as Tasmanian schools are coiicenieecl, that 
neither of them has ever been shut down fer a day since 
their first opening. At this stage of their history the 
present paper leaves their career, and for the future the 
elosin2' lines of a menioiw of the Hutchins School by its 
first boarder, written in 1896, may rvell be quoted: — “it 
“may be hoped, while another century is still young, that 
‘The broken cord may be renewed, and that Christ's Col- 
with her two spinster sisters, may again occupy the 
‘‘pe'destal of the Graces, grey-haired, and truly revered, 
^‘still vestured with eternal youth, with their early foun- 
'^■’ders, their wise conductors, their piize traditions still in 
'“'memorv, we may continually gratefully say — Si monu- 
"^hnentuin petis, circumspice.''' 

The High School. 

The beginning of this School has been already re- 
ferred tO' in the reply of Sir Eardley Wilmot offering the 
present site of the Hutchins School for the site of a Gram- 
mar Bchool ill reply to a petition from Br. Lillie, Messrs. 
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Henry Hopkins, J. D. Chapman, and other petitioners. 
Amongst the -objects of that {School in which it differed 
fioin Queen's College, it was proposed that the responsi- 
bility for giving religious instruction should devolve, upon 
the parents and religious denominations to wiiicli tlie 
pupils belonged. It v/as iiudhor laid down that the Insti- 
tution should carry on the education of the youtfi ol: the 
Colony who had left the elementary and private Colleges. 

GelFs Circular and the Bishop’s Charge roused the 
supporters of this scheme to new action, and on, the 2nd 
May, 1846, they held a meeting to consider what steps, 
should be taken to make the School suggested in tneiC 
petition to Sir Eardley Wilmot a practical proposition. 
The project languished, bow^ever, until the controversy 
arose with reference to the grant by Sir Wm. Denison of 
the site for the Hutchins School. The refusal of the 
Governor to postpone the grant until the memorial of the 
objectors was considered by the Seerc'tary of State, galvan- 
ised the objetctoTSi into definite acton, and they issued a 
Prospectus on 31st August, 1847, the day of the laying of 
the Foundation Stone of the Hutchins School, for the es- 
tablishment of a Proprietary School, in accordance wii-n 
the views of those who shared Dr. Lillie's opinionsi, and on 
undenominational principles. The Prospectus, set forth 
that ultimately, with the growing wants of the commun- 
ity, the object of the School was- tO' obtain the privileges of a 
chartered corporation, and advantages similar to those of 
a European University. The affairs were to be managed 
by a Council of 9 shareholders, or subscribers, elected by 
the Association. Shares to the amount of about £5,000 
were rapidly taken up, and the Governor giunted them 
a piece of land, comprising the present University Grounds 
and the Municipal Deserve in front as a site for the new 
School. A building was erected at a total cost of about 
£4,500 on this site, and a School, called The High School, 
opened in January, 1850, with Mr. James Eggleston, of 
Trinitv College, Dublin, as Headmaster. Mr. J. A. Fronde 
had been nominated to the ofEce of Eector, but, on excep- 
tion being taken to his theological views, he resigned the. 
appointment. This School continued for many years to 
bo the friendly rival of the Hutchins School, until the 
building was leased to the-' Council of Christ’s College in 
1885. 

On the establishment of the Tasmanian University tlie 
Trustees of the School refused to renew the Lease to- the 
College, and allowed the site under the terms of the gift 
to revert to the Government, which appropriated the build- 
ing, with a portion of the land, for the purposes of The 
University of Tasmania, thus carrying out the original 
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ideas of tlie founders- that their School should develop to 
and chtain the privileges of a chartered corporation and 
the advantages of a University. 

Ill conclusion, besides the quotations above noted, I 
have freely made use of facts taken from the late Mr. T. 
Stephens’s “History of Christ s College/' and from letters 
mitten in “The Mercui'y"’ by the late Mr. J. B. AValker. 
I desire, also, to express my thanks to the Eev. J. V. 
Biickland, the second Headmaster of the Hutchins School, 
and a worthy successor to his father, for his valuable 
assistance in supplying me not only with papers he had 
collected, but also with early documents connected with 
the School. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN DIPTERA AND DESCKiP- 
TION OF NEW SPECIES. 

By G. II. I-Iarcly. 

[Eeceived July. 1917. Read 13tli August, 1917. Issued 
separately 22nd January, .1918.] 


CYRTID^. 

Oncodes BxVSAlis, Jra//i\ 

Henaps ham! is, Walk, ins Saund. Dipt. 1. Pg. 203, 
1852. 

Ogcodes darivinii, Westw. Trans. Ent. Soc., Lond. Pg. 
516, 1876. 

,, f<}7d'iimni, Westw., id., 1876. 

,, igiuira, Westw., id , 1876. 

,, tasmanica, Westw., id., 1876. 

„ doddi, Wandol. Trims. Ent. Soc., Lend. Pg. 
131, 1906. 

Oncodes flavescens, White, P and P. Roy. Soc., Tasm. 

Pg. 70, 1914; Hardy, id. Pg. 267, 
1916. 

,, nir/rifiervis, White, id. Pg. 71, 1914. 

,, nfer, White, id. Pg. 72, 1914. 

,, I'ar. nter. Hardy, id. Pg. 267, 1916. 

,, pygmeeus, White, id. Pg. 72, 1914 (discol- 
oured variety). 

There can be little doubt about the above synonoiiiy. 
I have, unfortunately, not seen specimens from Adelaide, so 
cannot check 0. darwinii and fortumni of Westwood.''*' A 
good photographic illustration of 0. doddi, Wand., does 
not differ in any respect from numerous Tasmanian ex- 

“^''Simee the above wsm written, T have received fat identification 
from the Director of the South AuatruUan Mveseum, ten specimens 
of Cyrildte, compriHingr the following? species;— 

Pfermlmiila, .sp, 2 apecimenn, Flinders lianyre. 

Oncodea ‘bnmJls, Walk., 5 males, 1 female, Adelaide. 

„ 1 female, Mullewa, W,A. 

,, „ 1 ' female. Dawson, N,SA?. 

The Adelaide O. hnsil/s confoms with specimens from Cradle Mt.. 
Tasmania, in every I'espect in the male, Tire female is too inferior m 
condition for comparative examination. Both sexes, however, are large. 
The West Australian specimen is normal, but the abdomen shows 
alight discoloration towards that of as described by White. 

The addition of Western Australia to the distribution o! this species 
seems to suggest that the insect will be found to occur throughout 
■Australia. 
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amples I liave examined, and the description comes well 
within the limits of this very variable species. 

This gives a surprising range for the species, covering 
Queensland, New Sonth Wales, South Australia, and Vic- 
toria, asi well as Tasmania., from an elevation of 3,000ft. 
down to sea. level. 

Walker's description of is from a New South 

Wales example. I have Tasmanian examples showing the 
chief characteristics described by AValker. 

Cradle Mt. specimens range to 9 mm. in length ; these 
are the largest I have seen. 

White overlooked AVestwood's Ogcodts tasmanica. 

EpTCEEIKA XiGEICOENIS. 

Epicerina niq7'i€orn'h^, Macq., Dipt. Exot. Supph 4, pg. 
'98, 1849. 

AVliite overlooked this description, the type of which 
is recorded from Tasmania. No> specimen of Cyrtid^ has 
been foaind recently to correspond with this species in 
"Tasmania. 

STRATIOMYID.®. 

Genus O d o n t o m y i a. 

In the revision of the Aubtralian Stratiomyidee (Froc. 
Lin. Soc., N.S.AV., A^ol. XLL, No. 161, pg. 71, 1916), 
AAliite has placed the synonomy of the genus Odontoniym 
in a condition that cannot be accepted as satisfactory. 
0. hunter King, has priority over amyrin, AValk., and 
several descriptions are overlooked. 

In my own series there are only four well defined 
species, the remainder being apparently onlj^ variations, 
the intermediate forms of which are found in Tasmania, 
although specimens agi’eeing entirely with the published 
descriptions have not been found in every case. 

I consider the following provisional synonomy will ulti- 
mately be found correct: — 

Odontomyia Ininteri^ King., 1827, 

deeipienSj Guer., 1830; regis-fjeorgn, Macq., 
1838; carinnta^ Macq., 1846; f^tijlata^ Macq., 
1847 ; amyri^y AA^alk., 1849 ; ialmfims, AVaik., 
1849; Tiififaciei^, Macq., 1851; and pectoralhiy 
Thoms., 1869; ‘lannuHpes, Macq., 1851; hiiar- 
ginelUiy Macq., 1851; hnhdentatay Macq., IS51 ; 
\pieeaj Walk., 1851. 

0, latereniaeulata, Macq., and carinifame^^ Macq., are 
being fast linked by intermediate forms. I do 
not think they can be maintained as separate 
sjoecies. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN EIPTSITA, 


0. sfricfa., Br. — I am Tinceitain concerning the proper 
place for this species: AVhitc also left it for 

f nr ther c on side rati on . 

0. >^ i / tbieijenr '< is , Scliin., and liircJvneri ^ Jaen, are only 
known to me by nanio, I have not yet procured 
the descriptions: 

Bfratiowj/s Walk., is given in Kertesz’s Cata- 

logiie of Diyjtera as being an American species, 
and not Anstralian. I think this is the only 
name that need be retained in ‘‘Species expur- 
gatag.” 

The above remarks are based mostly upon identifica- 
tions of Tasmanian specimens. I have seen insufficient 
material from the mainland to check the synonomy pro- 
visionally given above. 

Odontomyia amyris, WaJIi . 

The mountain form of this species has the face with 
a broad black margin above, in both male and female. 

Hah. Mt. Wellington and Cradle Mt., 2,000ft. to 
4,000ft. 

Specimens from King Island, taken by Mr. A. M. 
Lea, have this character more or less present. Other iso- 
lated specimens have also this character in variation. 

This form is equivalent to annulipei^, Macq., except 
that the tibiae have no black ring. Amiulvpes was de- 
scribed from Tasmania, so there can be no cj[uestion but 
that the mountain form of ainyriR is intermediate between 
amyris as White described it and annuli/pes of Macquart. 

The Tasmanian record of suhdentata, Macq., given by 
White in Proc. Eoy. Soe., Tasm., pg. 260', 1916, belongs 
to amyris, with the face margined above black. 


Odontomyia opertanea, White. 

Kew to the Tasmanian Fauna, Agrees with White’s, 
description, except that the* antenna has the third joint 
not much longer than the fii'st and second together. The 
species is only known from a single specimen from Vic- 
toida, which is in England, so 1 have been unable to- check 
the propoid-ions of the antenuEe, which may be a. clerical 
error. It is not advisable to< risk further synonomy until 
the present puzzles in nomenclature of this genus nave 
been solved. 

Hah. Cradle Mt., about 3,000ft. ; 2 females, ITth 
Jan., 1917. 
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G-enus P a c H y g a s T e e. 

This genus is represented m my collection by two Tas- 
manian specimens, both taken iri the centre of Hobart. 

HeOEXAIEETA SPIN! GERA, Walli-. 

This species has been taken several times by Mr. F. 
M. Littler and Mr. C. Cole at Launceston, and so must be 
added to the Tasmanian list. 

TABANIDiE. 

Gen. P E L E c 0 tl H Y N C H u s. 

Two new species, and one variety of this interesting 
and rare genus are here added. F. eridaloiths, mbsp. 

must now rank as a distinct species, and not a 
local Mountain variety, so a fuller description is given to 
augment the previous' scanty remarks. It seems probable 
that the genus is chiefly marsh frequenting, so large tracks 
of marsh areas, both in Australia and Tasmania, are likely 
to produce many new species. 

The following key will easily separate all the known 
Tasmanian species of this genus: — 

1. Abdomen black, shining. fusconiger^ AV alk. 

Abdomen banded. 2 

2. Bands on abdomen interrupted in the centre. 4 

Bands net inteiTupted centrally. 3 

3 Bands on abdomen conspiciious, eyes in male 

toucliing. nigripeniiii^, Kic* 

Bands on abdomen obscure, eyes separate in male. 

igniculm, sp. nov. 

4; AVliite stripe on black stripe of thorax, wings 
spotted, abdomen without red hair. 

alholineafus, sp. nov. 

AATiite spot (sometimes absent) on black stxdpe of 

thorax. 5 

5. Abdomen with red hair, wings spotted. 

erutalo W alk. 

Abdomen without red hair, -wings unspotted. 6 

6. AAliite spot on thorax conspicuous, black centre 

stripe of scute Hum does not extend on to 
thorax. montanus^ Hardy. 

AA'hite spot on thorax obscure or absent, the black 
stripe of scutelhim extends on to the thorax. 

montami^, mr. a., var. nov. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN DIPTERA, 


PeLECORHYNCHUS IGNICQLUS, SJJ. noiK 

Tiiisi species lias the appearance of being a small 
erh^faloides, with obscure abdominal bands, and the two 
white spots on the black stripes of the thorax extended 
anteriorly to foiin a white stripe The obscure abdominal 
bands, however, are not interrupted in the centre, and the 
eyes in the male are separate. 

IlaJe. Brownish. Proboscis black, palpi black, with 
hlaick hairs ; face with thc' convex part black, covered with 
light grey toinentnm on the upper half, hairs black- tue 
remainder of the head light' grey, with yellow hairs, except 
roiiiid the ocelli and the fringe behind the eyes which are 
black. Antenme red, more or less stained black in some 
specimens. Eyes separate. Thorax with two black stripes, 
down the centre of which a white stripe divides the an- 
terior half longitudinally. Hairs black; above the wmg 
there is a little red hair, and a tuft of yellowish hairs*; 
below th© wing there is a tuft of white and a tuit of 
yellow hairs. Scntellum fringed with red hairs. Aocio- 
inen; apex of segments fringed with red hair; in some 
speciimens the red hair extends more or less all over 
the abdomen. The bands on the segments 2, 3, cand 4 
more or less obscure, but never interrupted in the centre, 
although there is* a tende*ncy to become- more or less ob- 
scure on either side of the centre leaving an isolated spot 
in centre of each segment. Legs reddish; wings similar 
to erififal aides. 

Female. Similar to male, eyes widely separated, 
black hairs on front, all hairs on abdomen red, and a 
general tendency of some haivs on the head and thorax 
to beicome red. Abdominal bands more obscure. 

Length. 13.5 mm. - 15 mm. 

Ilah. Cradle Mt. (Pencibpine Creek); about 3,700 
ft.; Jan., 1917; 4 males and 1 female. 

P.ELECORHYNCHUS AimOLINEATIJS, -Vp. Wi‘V. 

Similar to erlstaloide.s, no* red hair, and the white 
spot on th© thorax elongated to a, stripe ; abdomen banded, 
the bands interrupted centrally and the wings spotted. 

Made. Pace very variable, either reddish, black 
greyish* Antennas reddish, 'more or less suffused with 
black. Palpi more or less reddish with black hairs.' liair 
on convex portion of face, front, and a fringe behi.nd the 
eye®, black ; elsewhere on head yellow. Eyes contiguous. 
Thorax with a broad black stripe, on which is situated, a 
' grey- white stripe anteriorly. There^ is also a more or less 
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cbscnre tliin white line riiniiiiig from the white stripe 
along the transverse suture, reaching half-way to the 
Aving. The ground colour of the thorax is bright slate- 
grey^, and is much su^usecl with broAvn and black, form- 
ing no constant pattern other than that described above, 
but the area just above, and the basal area of the scuteiluni, 
is always free from black markings; at most there is a 
slight trace of browm on the scutellum (in this it differs 
from ntuiifauK^y which has these areas, either one or both, 
marked with black). Wings spotted, the fork of the cubi- 
tal vein often with a recurrent veinlet (appendix). 

Feniah. Similar to male, ey'es separate, front brown, 
black. or dark greyish. 

Lenr/fh. 15 - 19 mm. 

Hah. Cradle Mt., above 3,700ft. 6 males, 9 females, 

Jan,, 1917. 

Mr, R. J. Tilly ard took a specimen of this species de- 
positing eggs in mud, 

Pelecorhynchus mcxtanus, Hardy. 

F. erhitalouleny suh.^p. montanm^ Hardy, P. and P. Roy. 

Soc., Tasm., pg. 269, 1916. 

Male. Face with black and yellow hairs, otherwise 
head as in erisfaJ aides. Thorax dull slate-grey, on winch 
h situated tAvo* black stripes, interrupted by a small white- 
grey spot; a black stripe on apical half of sides of thorax. 
Scutellum with a central line, and apical margin black, 
fringed Avitli thick -bright yellow hairs. Abdomen black; 
second, third, and fourth segments with white bands in- 
terrupted in the centre, and scmetimes fringed with y^el- 
loiv hairs. The other hairs black, and black and yellow 
on the white bands. 

Female. Differs from the male in that all the hairs 
on the convex portion of the face are black, eyes separate, 
front broAvn. 

Hah. Mt. Wellington, 4,000ft. 

Vnr. a. Hair on the convex portion of face black in 
both male and female. The stripe on the thorax thinner, 
and more uniform ; the central black stripe of scutellum 
extends on to the thorax, and the white spot on the black 
stripes of thorax more or less obsolete, leaving a dull slate 
ground colour in its place. 

Hah. Cradle Mt., about 3,700ft., Jan., 1917. 3 

males, 2 females. 
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ASILIDM. 

BEACHYRimOPALA EUFICORKIS, MaCq, 

A specimen in Mr. F. M. Littler’s collection was taken 
at Lamiceston on 24tili Dec., 1916. 

LaPIIUIA NTVEIFACIES, BfdVq. 

A ypecimon in the Miiscinn is labelled “Ulvcrstone, 
Tas., Lea. 

BOMBiLmm. 

COMPTOSIA COECULUM, Walk. 

This is a nioniitain species, occurring in moderate 
numbers on Mt. Wellington, between 2,000 and 3,000 tt, 
where it can be taken throngliout the siiinnicx. The Tas- 
manian specimens do- not differ from G. gmmeirlcd^ Macq. 
other than in the number of submarginal cells, and in 
its average larger size. The method of dividing one sub- 
inargiiial cell into two is very variable. Sometimes a 
veinlet joins the radial vein with the upper branch of the 
cubital fork. At other times the radial vein takes a 
sharp curve and runs down to the upper branch of tne 
cubital fork, along which it runs for a more or less short 
distance, then runs up to resume the normal course.. It 
sometimes happens that the apical portion of the radial 
vein runs tot meet the basal portion of the radial vein, 
forming an area enclosed similar to the areolet of some 
leJmeumonifJce. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN BUTTERFLIES. 

By a. H. Hardy. 

/Received July, 1917. Read li^tli August, 1917. Issued 
separately 2i!iLd January, 1918.] 


NeSOXENICA ELIA, JV t)’ L. 

Eah. Cradle Mt.. Jan., 1917. Very abundant. 

A. Ifprea does not occur on Cradle Mt. I identified 
tlie .Species originally from a liind iving' alone, tiie re- 
mainder of the insect being badly attacked by “antlire- 
niLS." T. tlia diSers from Up nut by the colour being 
dull yellow instead of a bright cream, its being slightly 
larger in size, and a little less full in the wing. i'he 
species is veiw ccnimon on Cradle Mt. and vicinity. 

Obeixenica elynxi. Hardy, 

Hah. Cradle Mt., Jan., 1917. Very abundant. 

A long series of this species was procured ; there is 
not so mncii difference between tliis species and the main- 
land orichoirt, as the description of the type indicates. 
The space between the basal spots and the discal spots is 
not always of uniform ividtli, and the basal disca.,1 spots 
a,re often Joined in the female, and nearly always in the 
male. There is, however, a secciid ocellus, very rarely 
entirely missing in the subapxcal band, in both male and 
female, and the species is certainly a darker race than 
the mainland form, 

Apfias EGA, Boind. 

Hah. Launceston, 22iid Jan., 1917, 1 specimen, 

female. 

A ne'W record for Tasmania. The specimen was taken 
by Mr. F. M. Littler, in a Laurcestoii garden. 

Hespeuilla cyclospila, Jf. ^ L, 

Hah. Latrobe. 1st Jan., 1915, 1 female. 

This Tare '‘skipper’' differs from doiuiym. by having 
the yellow central patch of the hind wings reduced, and 
m having on the underside silvery wdiite spots in place of 
the siiiali black dots minutelv centred white. 
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NOTES OK TASMAKIAK BUTTERFLIES. 


The following is a list of butterflies taken at Cradle' 
Mt — 

TI Ueronympha pliUewpe Boisd. (Newly emerged 
specimens.) 

Ilvteronijm plia eordace Hub (Worn specimens.) 

Neaorenica elm W. & L. 

Argynniiid famaniea Lyell. 2 worn specimens, 
taken by Prof. Flynn. 

Orei:renic(i flynni Hardy. 

Pyrameh itea Fab. (Worn specimens noted, none 
taken.) 

Neohieina hoharfemis W. k L. (Plentiful.) 

Paptlio niacleayanm Leach, (Scarce on the moun- 
taiii.) 

Ankyntfh immmiica Misk. (1 worn specimen, taken 
by Mr. R. J. Tillyard.) 

Henperilla donnym Iie\v. (1 specimen, taken by 
myself.) ‘ 

Motmingha domdmila Ploetz. (Plentiful.) 

This makes eleven species so far known from the 
locality. 
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TASMANIAN CTCADID^E. 

By G. H. Habdy. 

[Eeceived July, 1917. Bead 13tli August, 1917. Issued 
separately iidnd January, 19i8.J 

DlE^ilENIANA HIESL'TUS, G. Sf F . 

TiUam hirsufus. God. & Frcgg. P.L.S.N.S.W. Yol. 29. pg. 

607, 1904. 

F’lemtniana turneri. Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. XI\ • 

pg. 325, 1914. 

I am indebted to Mr. Howard Asliton for clraAving 
my attention to the above syiionomy. Mr. Ashton pointed 
■oiit that he could see no difference between turneri and 
hirsvfu.'i. I have since examined the tyqDe of ]ii7>^titus, 
''-vhicli is in excellent condition in the Maclaey Museum, 
and iincl that it dees not differ in any respect from about 
50 funie.ri I have examined. 

The type of hirsufus bears no collector's label, nor a 
locaJitv label other than that written on the name label. 
The locality South Australia requires confirmation tor 
this species. 

Hah. Mt. Wellington^ Tasmania. South Aus- 
tralia ? ? 

The species occurs very abundantly on the summit of 
Mt. Wellington during January and early FebniaiT. The 
females are very scarce. 

DiEMENIANA TILLY AUDI, Sp. noi\ 

21 ale. Black; head marked as in D, hit'sufus; a 
central elongated spot on pronctum, lateral margins, and 
two triangular central spots on the mesonotum ocliraceoiis. 
The mesonotum has a line more or less distinct, running 
from the pronotum to the nearest corner of each tri- 
angular spot; these lines are parallel. Legs as in JJ. 
hirmtue;, but the ^Yings differ in having the apex of the 
anal area bordered with black. The opercula are bor- 
dered, more or less broadly^, ocliraeeous or testaceous 
apicMly (in I), hirmtus they are entirely black, or at 
most with an ochraceous subapical streak). 

Le^iCftJi, 22 mm. ; exp. across wings 51 mm. in the 
holotype. The measurements vary from 18 mm. long, 
and 48 mm, expanse in the paratypes. 

Hah. Cradle Mt,, about 3,000 ft. Jan., 1917. 
9 males. A specimen was taken by Mr. R. J. Tillyard, 
and subsequently eight further specimens were taken. 

F 
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TASMANIAN CiOAPl D.E, 


D. III! ya nil is a slightly smaller rare on the average 
than I). hir.snlKs, and can bo easily distinguished by uie 
triangular s-pot on the mesoaioi 11111 , the blacic apical iiiar- 
giiisi of the anal area, and the opertuila bordered yellowisii 
apically. 

Ac?/ fo fill' Tdi^nKtnhnv Gl('adida\ 

This key is compiled, mainly from Distant's catalogue 
and keys, and to help in tiio idem till cation oi the species 
Iho sizes are included togothor with such points as may 
readily deterniiiie tho insect. 

Those species marked with an asterisk am represented 
in my collection by Tasmanian spociniens, the majority of 
the others are represented by specimens from the main- 
land. 

I am not- satisfied that J/. G. & F., is distinct 

from il/, torrida, Fr., a very variable species. Mr. Cole 
has a specimen of forridd withent tlie lateral tooth of the 
pronotuni. I coaiside-r that if a male torrida can be 
found with an abdomen to coviespond with biie abdomen 
of ^I'preta^ then uprrUi should be sunk to synonomy. 

1. Tympanal covcringsi proseni. (Subf. Oiradince) 2 

Tympanal coverings absent. (Subf. Tihirimr) 3 

2. The only representative of this- subfamily in 

Tasmania isi the Jarye Hack cicada ; length 
35 ra.ni. or more; expanse* 100 inm. or more, 

(Only knowra to me from Launceston.) 

-‘H^mltoda Germ. 


3. Fronotum very large, produced posteriorly and 

almost covering mesonotura. 14 

Pronotuni' iionnal. 4 

4. T'cgiiiina. with the upper vein of lower ulnar 

area, and the lower vein of radial area sepa- 
rate, never touching. 5 

Teginxna. with the upper vein of loiver ulnar 
area, and tho lower vein of radial area 
fused, or at least touching. 9 

5. Eyes distinctly projecting beyond the anterior 

angle of the pronotura. The projecting por- 
tion of the face flat on top {Ahricta)^ 6 

Eyes not, or indistinctly projecting beyond tho 
anterior angle of tho pronotumr The pro- 
jecting portion of the face rounded on top 
(J)iemcniana). 7 

6. The Golden Cicada is readily distinguished by 


the golden pile on abdomen. 

^Ahricfa ^ mtraia^ Walk, 

1. For .ttricte aurata Walk., Kirkaldy j?iv©s a new name, 
i euTomtiam, without stating reasons The change does not appear- 
;o b© necessary. 
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7. Small species, length 18 iiim.; exp. 36 mm. 

Dkmtiiiava^ coleoptrata ^ "Vvalk. 
Larger species, length 20 ‘mm., exp. 4S mm. 
and upwards. 

S. Opercula entirely black, Cx’ at most with a 
subapical yellowish streak. 

'■■'Dkmeniana G, h E. 

Opercula more cr less broadly bordered ^’■ellow- 
isli apicall 3 \ '"Dinneiuana tkhjarcU, £p. nor. 


9. Wings with six apical areas {21<kamiiHiHa). 10 

Wings udth five apical areas {Frntrupmlfa), 13 

10, Tegiiiina with spots at apex of second and 

third discoidal areas. 11 

Tegmina. without spots. 12 


11. Lateral margin of pronctiini with tooth at 

middle, the cuiuntoa hhuV cicada, veiy vari- 
able ill colour and marlrings. Length 22 
mill., exp. 60 mm. and upwards. 

Melanif/.'-alta torrid a, Er. 
Lateral margin of proiictum without tooth, 
apical margin of abdominal segments, and 
the niajoritt- of the subai>ical segments dors- 
ally reddish. Melampmifa -^prcta, G. & E. 

12. Lateral margin of iironotum armed at middle 

with a tooth. Length 15-20 nini. ; exp. 

45 -53 Him. Melam pmifa m.arr/i'nata, L’^nch 

Lateral margin of pronotum without tooth, 
abdomen marked with red above. Length 
20 mm. ; exp. 54 mm. 

^'^Mela?}jpsaha ahdowinaJis, Dlst. 

13. Under side of abdomen red, above bordered 

apically red on segments. Length 17 nim.; 
exp. 50 mill. PauTopmlfa, jmieme. Walk. 

Abdomen black above and below, with apex 
ot segments bordered yellC'W. Length 17 
mm. ; exp, 38 mm. 

Paiirop.salta enmu^tica, Germ. 

14. The Hairy Cicada is readily recognised bj^ an 

extra irregular vein running across the 
opacpie tegmina at aboui half its length, and 
its hair\' bodj^, which is especially hairy on 
the underside. Length 30 mm, ; exp. 77 mni. 

'^'Teft igarcfa ^ formmiom, Wliiie 

2. Tlie synoiiomy of this gemis requires dealing up. P, colcop- 
trata G. & F appears not to be identical with Walker’s specie.?, 
and may possibly be the same as D. richesi Dist. 

K-irkaldy gdves the new name, D. tasniirni for D. colcopfrata 
Walk., without stating reasons; the change does not seem to be • 
necessary. 

3. A pupal skin of a Teftignrcta that seems to differ from the 
imago of T. tormentosc (I have not seen the pupal skin of tnis; 
species), was toLen on Mt. Maria, Maria Isl.,, on the 5th April, 1915J' 
This may prove to be a new species. 
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Witli Notes on the Classification of the Asiliiife, 

By Artlinr White. 

[Received 20tli August, 1917. Read iOtli September, 
1917. Issued separately 22iul Ja,iiii;irv, 1918.] 


Subfamily Dasypogoninee. 

C n u Y s o p o G 0 N, liodar. 

This genus is distinguished by a stout spine on each 
side of the thorax, and aiilennEe with the third antennal 
joint rounded and without a style ; the oady other genus 
with similar thoraicic spines is^ 0 pmh^tlemj containing a 
single West Australian species, which is distingushed by the 
pointed anteiiiial style, and difterently formed moustache. 

Nine Australian species have so far been described, 
and two others are now added, one of these being from 
New South Wales, the other from Victoria. 

OhPvYSOPOOON PALLIDIP ENNIS, 8'p. 7mi\ 

Moustache white; face yellow, with a black median 
stripe; antenmn yellow; thora.^ and abdomen red-brown, 
the fourth and fifth abdominal segments with pale hind- 
margins; legs entirely yellow; wings tinged faintly with 
brown. 

Lengtlu Female, 11 mm. 

Hah. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Female. Face bright yellow, wdth a broad black 

median stripe, which extends from the antennas to the 
moustache; moustache consisting of a single row of white 
bristles. Antennse yellow, the third Joint a little darker 
than the first and second, and with the apex darkened ; 
all joints are slender, the third being hardly broader 
tha.n the first, and of uniform^ breadth throughout ; first 
and second joints with a few short inconspicuious bristle®. 
Thorax red-brown, with the neck and sides yellow; an- 
terior, lateral, and posterior margins marked with white 

[Tbei manuscript of tliis paper wus found anionw Mr. "White’s 
papers after liis death, and was forwarded to the Society by the 
authoress brother and executor. The MS., was apparently' only a first 
draft which the author intended to rewrite before publication. The 
Editor has* however, felt at liberty to correct only obvious clerical 
errors, and the , paper, therefore, appears without the advantage of 
■final revision by the author. 1 
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tcmentiiiii, and a small wliite tomentose spot behind each 
shoulder tubercle; scutelkmi dark 3 ^elicw. Abdomen red- 
brown, coarsely ]3nnctate, rvith inconspicuous yellowish 
side-spots, the fourth and fifth segments -with narrow yellow- 
ish hindmargins. Legs with femora., tibiae, ami tarsi 
yellow, the femora clonded wdth brown beneath ; femora 
bare, tibise with a few black bristles. ; anterior tibi^ with a 
terminal curved spine, "Wings almost hyaline, but with 
a brown tinge, which is most marked along the costal 
iiiargiu ; first posterior cell wide open ; fourth pcstericr 
cell sliglith^ contracted towards the wing margin; halteres 
yellow. 

This species bears no resemblance to any of the de- 
scribed Australian species ; it may be at once recognised 
hy its red-brown colouration, yellow legs, almost hyaline 
wings, and small size. It is; at present only known from 
a single specimen, which was taken by Dr. Ferguson at 
Sydney on December 26, 1914. 

Chuysopogon eubidipennis, Sp^ nor. 

Moustache pale yellow; face, front, anteimje, and 
thorax red-brown ; abdomen dark red-brown, with pale- 
red -brown lateral spots; legs red -brown ; wings brown,, 
darkest along the costal margin. 

Length. Female, 14 mm. 

Hah. Victoria. 

Female. Face and front a uniform red-brown. Mous- 
tache composed of a single rorv of stifi pale yellow bristles. 
Anteniise red-brown, a little jDaler than the face, the thrid 
joint slightly broader than the first and second, both of 
which bear scattered black hairs. Thorax bright clai^et- 
red-browii, with three indistinct, darker, rugose stripes, 
the median one being the narrowest; scutellnm similarly 
coloured tot the thorax. Abdomen dark red-brown, punc- 
tate, with indistinct pale red-browui lateral spots. 
Legs with femora, tibias and tarsi red-browm; posterior 
femora with short black bristles ; all tibice with a fewr 
black bristles, anterior tibiae with a terminal cniwed spine. 
Wings brown, a very deep brown along the cpstal mar- 
gin, the first basal and anal cells paler than the second 
basal cell, and the cells tow^ards the wing-tip pale inter- 
iorly ; all posterior cells wide open ; halteres browuiish 
yellow. 

This species, if one has only the published descrip- 
tions to go» by, might possibly be confused with C. 
punicfafus, Mleardo. I have, however, examined the type- 
of the latter species in the- British Museum, and find that 
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the two species are really very distinct. C. puncfatiis, is a 
deep lolack species, without a. trace of red, and with very 
distinct whit© lateral spots, i j)enni^ is- dis- 

tinctly a reddish spocios, and thedateral spots are pale red- 
dish and inconspicuous ; the dilTerence is very perceptible in 
the thoiax, which in (t ruhidipennis is a deep claret-red 
instead of black, and the logsi arc also' red-bruwn instead 
of black; (J, riihhlipennix is also a slightly larger species. 

C. ruhidipeniiifi is at present known from a single 
simciinen taken by Mr. F, P. Bpry in Victoria. 

B U A C H Y R R H 0 P A L A, MdCq. 

Of this genus, characterised by the club-shaped abdo- 
men and anterior tarsi with a terminal curved spine, sis 
Australian species have so far been described ; one addi- 
tional speede-s is now added. 

BRACnYRRMOPALA BELLA, 8p. nov. 

Mcustaclie black ; thorax dull black, with sides and 
.SGLiteiiimi red; abdomen shining black, with apex y^ellow; 
femora, red above, black beneath ; tibije red, the posterior 
pair with basal half pale yellow ; tarsi red ; wings with 
basal three-eighths hyaline, apical five-eighths brown. 

Length. Male, 10.5 mm. 

Hah. Victoria. 

Male. Moustache rather bushy, composed of fine 
black liairsi. Face black, the lower two-thirds with golden 
tonientuni. Front black, almost covered with brown 
tomentum. Antenna^ entirely pale yellowish red, the first 
two joints with long black hairs. Thorax wdth the 
'dorsum dull black, the neck, shoulder tubercles, anterior, 
lateral, and posterior margins, sides, and scutellum red. 
Abdomen with first to fourth segments shining black, 
fifth shining; black with liindinargin yellow, sixth yellow, 
the whole beaiing wdiite lateral pubescence. Legs with all 
femora ha.ving the uioper surface red, lower surface black, 
.anterior and middle fcibise red, posterior tibiae with basal 
lia-lf pale yellow, apical half red ; all tarsi red ; femora and 
tibise with abundant black pubosccnce, femora with also 
apical black bristles, middle and posterior jdbiaa and pos- 
'terior tarsi with a few extremely long black bristles. 
Wings with- the basal three-eighths completely hyaline, 
-apical thr’ee-eighths brown, tlie line of dema-rcation be- 
tween the two* portions clearly marked ; in the brown por- 
tion the centre of the discal cell is semi-hyaline; halteres 
j-ellow. 
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Tliis species is easily recognised by tlie parii-coloiired 
wings, black moustache, reel and black thorax and shining 
b]a*;k abdomen. It can only be confused with ii. riificor- 
ij/x, Maccj. The latter species, is net represented 
ill the British Museum Collection, hut, according to Miss 
Eicardo's description, it is a much smaller species, with 
the Yvings basally brown and apically hrmliiie, instead of 
vice-versa, the moustache is yellow, the', thorax black in- 
stead of black and red, and abdemen black with yellow 
bands, instead of black with only the extreme tip yellow. 

B. helln is at present only known from a single speci- 
men taken in Victoria bv Mr. French. 


S A R o P 0 G o N, Lueic. 

This genus consists of small species, in wdiicli the an- 
tericr tibias possess a terminal curved spine, antenna; with 
a small terminal style, scutellum wiih marginal bristles, 
and femora without bristles on the underside. Five Aus- 
tralian species have so far been described; an additional 
species is now added. 

Saeopogon dissimulaxs, Sp . - nor . 

Face and front pale brown, mcustache white ; an- 
teiiiiffi red ; thorax brow-n, with a broad brown dorsal 
stripe, edged with light yellow-bi'cwn, and bordered an- 
teriorly with a patch of veiy dark brown, and with shoiil- 
dira yellowish white ; scntoliuin grey ; abdomen black, 
vdtli grey hindmargins, which e.re partially interrupted in 
the middle ; legs brownish-yell the middle and pcsterior 
femora black above; wings hyaline, the marginal cell 
closed ; fourth posterior cell narrowly, and anal cell very 
narrowly, open. 

Lemjth. Male, 11 min. 

./Jnrb Orange, N.S.W. 

Male. Face whilisli, with a little brown tomeiitum ; 
mousta-die composed of a single row of stiff white bristles. 
Front pale brown; ocellar tubercle with long divergent 
black bristles. Antennas slightly longer than the head, 
the first joint a little longer than the second ; the third 
twice the length of the first two together, nearly straight 
above, but curved below, and terminated by a very small 
blunt style; the three JointS' aie red, the style black, and 
the hrst and second joints bear white bristles. Thorax 
mottled with various shades of brown ; the greater part of 
the- dorsum a- bright yellcrv-brown, with a bi'oad dull brown 
median stripe, which is divided, centrally by a very ffne 
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longitudinal dark brown line, is edged outwardly on each 
side with light yellow-brown, and is bordered anteriorly on 
each side by a lengthened irregular patch of very dark 
brown ; shoulders whitish, with a dark brown spot beneath 
the shoulder tubercles ; thorci.x bears white lateral pubes- 
cenco, short black median bristlesi, and long black 
and yellow lateral and posterior ])ristlcs ; scubclluin light 
grey, with two lojig, blaek, convorgont, terininal biistles. 
Abdomen with one siegincnt grey, remainder black, with 
pale liindniargins, which, according to the direction of the 
light, var}" in colour from grey to brown, and arc partially 
interrupted in the middle; the whole; of the dorsum is 
] 30 wderod with brcwni tomentum, and the sides bear a little 
very short white i^ubescence ; genitalia somewhat swollen, 
dark brown, with abundant white pubescence. Legs with 
femora and tibiae brownish-yellow, the middle and posterior 
femora with the upper surface blaek, posterior tibiae with 
apes brO'Wn, tarsi brown, the anterior pair with first joint 
brcnvnish-yellow ; femora with a little white pubescence; 
tibijB with white bristles; tarsi with both white and black 
bristles. Wings hyaline ; marginal cell closed, the radial 
vein being sharply curved u]D' at its end so as to close the- 
cell close to the wing-margin ; first posterior cell wiae 
open ; fourth posterior cell narrowly, and anal cell very 
narrowly, open; halteres brown. 

This species in the male, the only sex known, bears an 
extremely close resemblance to the small brown species of 
the genus S]uihdotoifamui< ; it mav, however, be distin- 
guish eicl b}’’ the different form of the marginal cell, by the 
open fourth posterior cell, and by the antennai being with- 
out anv arista. 

This interesting species is at present known from s. 
male taken bv Dr. Ferguson at Orange, N.S.W., on Novem- 
ber 24, 1914.“ 


C R Y P T o p 0 G 0 N, Gem . nav. 

Wings with three submarginal cells, the upper branch 
of the cubital fork being connected with the radial vein 
by a cross-vcinlet ; marginal cell broadly open; all pos- 
terior cells open; anal cell closed; antennjB wfith a sbort 
pointed style: anteiior tibiae without a terminal curved 
spine ; tarsi with long" bristles. 

Face rather narrow, widening gradually from base of 
antennae to oral margin ; moustache confined to the oral 
margin, and consisting of long stiff bristles. Front very 
wide above, but owing to- the converging eyes narrowed to- 
half its breadth at the base of the antennae; vertex mode- 
rately excavated, and with a ■ conspicuous ocellar tubercle.. 
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Aiiteniise sligiitly longer tlian the head, the first and 
second joints short, and of about equal length, the third 
twice the length of the first two together, and provided 
with a short pointed st}de. Thorax almost bare of pubes- 
cence, but with lateral and posterior bristles; scutel- 
lum wntliout bristles. Abdcmen rather broad, and not in 
the least petiolate, altogether without bristles. Legs with 
femora somewhat swollen, practically bare, but with a few 
small, inconspicuous apical and pre-apical bristles ; tibi^ 
slender, with long, fine bristles ; tarsi with remarkably long 
bristles. Wings with three siibniarginal cells, the upper 
branch of the cubital fork being connected with the radial 
vein by a cross-veinlet ; marginal cell broadly open; the 
three basal cells of almost ecjual length; all posterior cells 
v;ide open; anal cell closed. 

This genus is prcpjosecl for a remarkable species, of 
which Dr. Ferguson took a number of specimens at Never- 
tire. New South Wales. The species in shape and mark- 
ings bears a close resemblance to the Therevid®, and has, 
indeed, been identified a.s such by a well-known authcrity ; 
it is, however, a true Asilid. In the character of the 
three siibniarginal cells the genus agmees 'with the Palse- 
at'ctic and North American genus FfHjonomma ^ of the sub- 
family Laphripce; from this genus, however, it may be at 
once distinguished by the open marginal cell, and the wide- 
ly open first and foui-tli posterior cells. 

It. is werth noting that this curious genus comes from 
one cl the entomologically little known inland districts; it 
probably does not extend to the coastal region. Only a 
single species is at present known, but it is not unlikely 
that other species will come to hand when the inland Aus- 
tralian fauna is properly investigated. 

Crvptopogon teekaculus, Sjp nnv. 

Face white; moustache pale yellow; aiitennee black; 
thorax light brewn, with eight white spotsi; abdomen 
black, with foi'emargins of segments silvery- white, the 'white 
cciouraticn being naiTow centrally, broad laterally, femora 
grey ; tibijc and tarsi brownish yello'w, with apices grey ; 
bristles of legs white; wings hyaline. 

Length, Female, 6.5 - 8 mm. 

Hah. Nevertire, N.S.W. 

FenuiJe. Face w^hite, projecting below ; moustache 
pale yellow. .Front brown,' blackish at vertex, the whole 
bearing a little 'white tomentum. Antenmc black. 
Thorax light brown, with neck and shoulders whitish, the 
dorsum bearing eight more or less distinct whitish tomen- 
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tose spots'; ill addition to two- siiort white lines on tlie 
anterior margin, and a fine white dorsal line, which ex- 
tends froni the anterior margin to a little beyond the 
middle of the dorsum ; the wtiolo dorsum bears very short 
stiff black pubescence, and there are also a few long black 
lateral and posterior bristles; scuiellum small, black, with- 
out bristles. Abdomen, black, with foremargins of seg- 
mentsi silvery-white, the white colouration heing narrow 
centrally, broad laterally ; the anal segment may be en- 
tirely wliite or only a little whitish ; the abdonien is 
bare, except for a little, very short piibesccnce, which is 
white on the anterior segments, black at apex. Legs 
with the femora swollen, with iin'onspiciious white pubes- 
cence, and one or twO' small, vdiito apical bristles; tibi?e 
brownish yellow, apex black, the whole bearing scattered, 
long, white bristles; tarsi brownish-yellow, with apex 
black, the whole bearing remarkably long white bristles. 
Wings hyaline, but the course of the veins sometimes 
shaded faintly with brown; the posterior cells are open, 
the only one showing any sign of contraction being the 
fourth, which is narrowed on the wing margin to about 
half its breadth; anal cell closed, and connected with the 
wing margin by a short petiole; haltcres brown. ^ 

This species is remarkably distinct. It can be at 
once recognised by its venation and by the black and 
white abdomen. As before mentioned, it bears a very 
close resemblance to a Therovid, but its true relation snip 
can be easily ascertained by examining the form of the 
face, moustache, antennse, proboscis, and slender, nock. 

Thisi interesting species was discovered by Di*. Fer- 
guson, who tells me that lie found it occurring commonly 
on the edges of a dam at Nevertire, N.S.W., on March 26 , 
1915. It is suggestive that it occurred in company with 
two species of Therevidm, of about the same size, one of 
which, an unclescribed species of LonrluirhynrJm.'^^ resembles 
it almost exactly in colouration, the thorax being a simi- 
lar tint of brown, with similar -white spots, and the 
abdomcm being also black and white, thoiigh the white 
colour occupies the hind instead of the faremargins ; the 
general rcsicmfolance between the twm Fpocies is, Irowever, 
very striking; and would suggest either mimicry or a 
parallel development of species of two distinct families 
brought about by similar conditions. 

Stenobogon, Loew, 

' 'Of this ' genus two species ai'e recognised in Miss 
Ricardot’s revision of the family; a 'third, perfectly dis- 
tinct species, however, occurs not uncommonly in ISIew 
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•Sciitli Wales. The three species are distinguished as shown 
in the following table: — 

Table of the Ausfralia}i Species of Sieiiopogcm^ 

1. Bristles of tibiae entirely or principally black ; 

large species. Elongatus, Macq. 

Bristles of legs pale yellow; smaller species 2 

2. All femora black; veins of wing- black. 

Aicoteles, Walh. 

Anterior femora with basal two-tliircls black, 
apical third reddish-yellow ; middle femora en- 
tirely reddish- 3 "ellow ; posterior femora black. 

Wings yellow, with foreborder and anterior 
veins bright yellcwn Flavipeninus, Sp. ^ujv. 

Note, The characters given in the above table easily 
distingiiisli S. flavipenni.s from S, nicoteles, and from the 
crdinaiy varieties of S elonqafus. In Tasmania, however, 
a scarce variety of S. eJongaius occurs, in which the bristles 
of the legs are yellow; from this variety flavipennis is 
distinguished by the yellow instead of hyaline wings, by 
the reddish-yellow" instead of black middle femora, and 
by the smaller size. It may be mentioned that both S\ 
'elongatus a,nd S. flavipennis occur commonly in New South 
Wales, without showing any intermediate variations. 

Stenopogon flavipennis, Sp. nov. 

Face> and moustache yellowish-white'; front black; 
thorax black, with white tomentum at sides; abdomen 
black with white side-stripes; anterior femora wdth basal 
tw"o-tIiirds black, apical third reddish-yellow ; middle femora 
entirely reddish-yellow; posterior femora black; all tibiae 
redclisli-yellowr, wutb extreme base black ; tarsi black ; 
bristles of tibiffi reddish yellowr; wings ^mllow", the fore- 
border bright yellow; hal teres light yellow. 

Length. Female, 11 mm. 

Hah. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Female. Face ?nd moustache yellowush wdiite. Front 
black, with long black hairs. Anteiinse black. Thorax 
black, with wdiite toraentum at sides ; tboracic pubescence 
black ; thoracic bristles white ; scutellum black. Abdomen 
blacky shining, wdt.li iiidistiiict wTiite side-stripes, and 
■spare white pubescence. Legs wutb anterior femora hav- 
ing basal twm-thirds black, apical third reddish-yellow; 
middle femora, entirely reddisli-^^ellow ; posterior femora 
eiitirelv black ; all tibiae i-cddish-yellow", wuth extre'inei base 
black; tarsi black; all femora with lo-ng, dense, white 
pubescence; anterior and middle femora without bristles; 
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posterior femora with short, black, spine-like bristles be-- 
low, and a few longer ones at sides ; all tibiae with bristieS', 
which are coloured similarly to the parts on which they 
occur — reddish-yellow on the reddish-yellow portions, and 
black on the black apical portions; tarsi with black 
bristles. Wings with tbe characteristic venation of the 
genus; all posterior cells open, but the fourth consider- 
ably constricted on the wing margin ; secoond postericr 
cell, though wide open, is narrower on the wing margin 
than above, where it bulges into the third posterior cell ; 
the wings are yellow, with the foremargin bright yellow ; 
halteres light 3 ’’©llow. 

This S 2 >ecies' bears a close resemblance to S. elryuf/aPus, 
but may be distinguished by the reddish-yellow instead of 
black tibial bristles, by the bright yellow instead of hyar 
line or brownish wings, by the light yellow instead of 
brown halteres-', and by the smaller size. 

Several specimens of this species have been kindly 
sent me by Dr. Ferguson, from New South Wales, where 
it appears to be not uncommon. 

Subfamily Laphrinse. 

Thebutria, Loew. 

This genus is characterised by a curved spine on apex 
of the anterior tibife, face with a prominent tubercle-, cov- 
ered with a large- bushy moustache, and wings with the 
fourth posterior cell open, or occasionally bluntly closed 
on the actual wing margin, and never closed above the 
margin, and connected thereto by a small veinlet, as in all 
the Australian species of Laplirio. Three species have so 
far been described ; a fourth is now added. 

Thebutria puiuhripes, Sp. mm. 

Moustache black and white ( $) or white (9); 
thorax and abcloanen black, the latter with 3 rellow side- 
spots; femora tvitli basal two- thirds yellow, apical third 
black; tibiae similarly coloured to the femora; wings, 
brownish, the fouidh posterior cell either narrowly open or 
just closed on the wing-margin. 

Length. Male and female, 15 mm. 

Eah. New South Wales (Leura), and Yictoria. 

Male. #Facei and front black; moustache bushy, com- 
posed of inte-rmixed black and white hairs; beard white. 
Antenme black, the first and second joints of equal length, 
bearing black hairs, the third about one and a half times 
as long as the first two together. Thorax black, with 
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slioiikler tubercles brown, and a yellow spot on 
.each side, a little above and in front of the base of wings, 
the Aviiole bearing black lateral pubescence, which is most 
cocspiciicus anteriorly, and black bristles; sciitelhmi 
;biack, and bearing numerous black marginal bristles. 
Abdomen black, with yellow side-spots, ancl white lateral 
pubescence, the first segment bearing also white lateral 
bristles. Legs with femora having the basal tAvo-thirds 
bright yeiloAv, apical third black, devoid of bristles, but 
with abundanit long soft pubescence, that on the yellow 
portion being white, on the black portion black ; tibise 
with basal two-thirds bright yelloAv, apical third black, 
with short white and black pubescence disposed as on the 
femora, the Avliole bearing also stiii black bristles ; tarsi 
bh«.ck, with black bristles. Wings greyish-brown; ixie 
first posterior cell open, but narrowed on the margin to 
about half its breadth ; fourth posterior cell very narrowly 
open, or closed bluntly on the extreme wing margin; anal 
ceil ver}’ narrowly open. Halteres brown. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the 
moustache is entirely white, and the abdominal lateral 
pubescence somewhat shorter. 

This species resembles Therufrkt rnnar'acia^i Walk., 
very closely, but differs in the femora having at least the 
.apicad third black instead of only the extreme apex, also 
in the coloured portion of the femorai and tibhe being a 
bright yellow of the same tint, instead of, as in T. amara- 

the femora being orange-red and the libise pale-yellcw. 

T, palchripes also differs from T. amaiyinis in the 
Avhiter moustache, and the more narrowed fourth posterior 
cell. 

Of this species, a male from Leura, xs.S.W., was 
kindly given me by Dr. Ferguson, and a female from Vic- 
toiia by Mr. C. French, Jr. 

M E T A L A p H E I A, Fkardo. 

The species contained in this genus bear a very close 
resemblance to those of Tlierutria^ but are distinguished by 
the face being flat, without a tubercle, and by the mous- 
tache consisting of a single row of haii*s confined to th© 
oral opening. The genus* was proposed by Miss Eicardo 
for a North Australian species; a Ne'W South “Wales species 
is no-w added. 

Metalapheia aueipacies, Sp . noth 

Face golden; moustache and antennae black; front 
grey; thorax black, with goldeti shoulder spots; abdomeii 
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"black, witli sides yellow; femora red; tibiae and tarsi 
black ; wings brownish. 

Lenr/fJi. Male, 11 mm. 

Jlah. Sydney, K.S.W. 

MfiJr. Face dark golden; moiistaclie consisUiig ol 
about nine long, briatle-like, black hairs, which j^roject 
iiGrizon tally ; beard white. Palpi prominent, black, witli 
abundant white hairs. Aiitcniue black, the brst and 
second joints of equal length, and beaming stiff ])lack hairs, 
the third onc-and-a-half times the length of the first two' 
together. Front grey, with a bunch of black hairs on 
either side of the middle; ocellar tubercle black, with 
long bristle-like hairS; Tliora,x black, with golden slioiil- 
der-spots, and with shoulder tubercles, lateral and pos- 
terior margins yellow; thoracic bristles black; scutelliim 
" pale golden, with two long, black, converging, marginal 
bristles. Abdomen black, punctate, with sides yellow, 
practically bare, but with a tuft of white hairs on each 
side of the first segment; genitalia swollen, with white' 
pubescence. Legs with femora red, bare, the posterior 
pair with a short stripe, and apex black; anterior tibise 
red, middle tibije red with apex broadly black, posterior 
femora wholly black; all tibice boar lo'iig white bristles, 
’which are much the most numerous on the posterior pair; 
the anterior and middle tibiae also bear short black bristles; 
tarsi black, with black bristles, the first joint of anterior 
and middle tarsi red at base. AVings brownish ; the fii'st 
posterior cell wide open, the fourth also open, but nar- 
rowed on the wing margin to less than half its breadth ; 
anal cell very narrowly open. Halteres yellow. 

This species is very distinct from th© only other known 
Australian species, M. ausiraJis, Eicardo. *^The abdomen 
is black, with sides yellow, instead of black with apex 
red, the moustache black, instead of yellowish-white, the 
antennae black, instead of reddish-yellow, and the posterior 
tibi® black with white bristles, instead of red with black 
bristles; it is also larger in size. 

J/. aurifaem is at present only known from a single 
specimen, tiaken by Dr. Ferguson at Roseville, Sydney, on 
December 26, 1914. 

A T 0 M 0 s I A, Macq. 

This genus comprises small species, wliich have the* 
cross-veins closing the discal and fourth posterior cells 
parallel ; th© anterior tibise are without an apical curved 
^ine, and all the tibise and tarsi bear remarkably long; 
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liair-lilv? 'b'i'Btles. One Australian species was described 
]}Y Miss Eic*ardo, and a second species is new added. 

Atomosia culicivoea, Sp. nav. 

Face and iiioustaclie silverv white; anteiiiice black; 
thorax shining black ; abdomen blardc, coarsely punctate., 
and with small white .lateral ' bristles ; femora, ^rellowisli- 
red, the posterior pair with a broad black band near the 
base; antsrior and middle tarsi light brown; posterior 
tibite a siiiniiig dark brown; tarsi brown; wings tinged 
evenly with brown. 

Lf’}iyth. Female, 6 mm. 

//nh Eidsvold, Queensland. 

Female. Face and moustache silvery white, 
moustache consisting of a fringe of drooping bristle-like 
hairs, which are con Lined to the oral margin; front simF 
laiiy colcured to the face, with a small, black, much up- 
standiiig ooellai* tubercle, which bears two' small black 
bristles. Thorax shining black, with short black pubes- 
cence and black lateral bristles ; sciitellum black, 
with about feur very hue marginal hair-like bristles. 
Abdomen deep black, coarsely punctate, with short white 
lateral bristles, and apex with long black hairs. Legs 
tvith femora yellcwisli-red, the posterior pair with a broad 
black band, which commences close to the base, and extends 
to beyond the middle; anterior and middle tibiae dull pale 
brown ; posterior tibiae shining dark brovui ; tarsi brown ; 
the femora are practically bare., but the middle pair have 
one, and the posterior pair t%vo, black bristles on the upper 
side, but this number may not be constant: tibiae and 
tarsi with numerous very long, black, hair-like bristles, and, 
in addition, the posteidor tibiae bear a remarkably long 
black bristle on the upper side ; the tibiae are also- provided 
wnth a fringe of whits pubescence on the lower side. Wings 
tinged evenly with brown; the first posterior ceil wide 
open, the fourth closed considerably above the wing mar- 
gin, the. cross-vein closing it in an almost straight lino 
with that closing rhe discal cell ; anal cell closed. Halteres 
yellowish-white. 

This species is easily distinguished from A. andralky 
Ricardo, the only other known Australian species, by the 
wings being evenly tinged with brown, instead of being 
hyaline, with the wing-veins, and particularly the baae of 
tlie cubital fork, being conspicuously suffused with 
brown, by the femora being yellowish-red instead of black, 
and by the abdomen being deep black instead of purple 
,or blue-black. 
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Two specimeiiis of this species', ta.'ken by Dr. T. L. Ban- 
croft at Eidsvokl, Qnecnsland, were kindly sent me for 
examination by Dr. Ferguson. Dr. Bancroft supplies tiie 
interesting information that the species, preys on mos- 
quitos. Date o'f capture, March 28, 1915. 

Lai^hrta, Mrig, 

Of this genus ten Australian species have S 0 ‘ far been 
cles'cribed; two additional species are now added. 


Laphkia variana, Sp. nov. 

Face covered vdth procumbent golden hairs ; mous- 
tache black and golden; thorax black, with fo'ur yellow- 
ish-white spots; abdomen golden-yellow, with first seg- 
ment and genitalia black; femora wntli basal half golden- 
yellow, apical half black ; tibiai golden-yellow with Base 
and apex black ; tarsi black ; wings brown, a little hyaline 
at base. 

Length. Male, 12.5 inm,. 

II dh. Tweed River, New South Wales. 

Male. Face covered with long, procumbent, golden 
hairs ; nioustache bus'hy, black above, golden below ; beard 
pale yellow. Front black, with long black hairs on vertex. 
Antennze black, the first joint twice the lenglh of the 
second, the third slightly longer than the first two to- 
gether. Thorax velvet black, with pale yellow shoulder 
spots, and a similar spot on either side of the dorsum, me 
whole bearing black pubescence, and black lateral bristles ; 
scuteliuni black. Abdomen rather narrow, first segment 
black, second to sixth segments golden yellow, all bearing 
golden-yellow pubescence; genitalia black, with long black 
hairs. Legs black and golden-yellow, the femoiu with 
rather more than the basal half yellow, remainder black ; 
tibise golden-yellow, with base and apex black, the pos- 
terior pair much curved, and with the black basal portion 
occupying a third of their length ; tarn black ; tlie legs are 
clothed with long, dense pubescence, which is yellow on tho 
yellow parts, black on, the black parts. Wings brown, 
but a little hyaline at tho base ; first posterior cell open, 
but a little contracted towards the wing margin; fouith 
posterior and anal cells closed; halteres yellow. 

This species is remarkably distinct; *i.t can be distin- 
guished at once from all the other Australian speciesi of 
Lapliria by the yellow abdomen. The only specimen at 
present known was kindly sent me by Dr. Cleland; it was 
taken at the Tweed River, N.S-.W. 
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. Laphria comata., Sp. nor 
Face bearing long white hairs ; nionscache black ; thorax 
|ie'ciiish-bla,ck ; abdomen blue-black; anterior feiiicra en- 
tirely blue-black; middle femora with basal half yellow, 
apical half blne-blaek ; posterior femora with basal two- 
thirds Ycliow, apical third blue-black ; all tibitn blue-black ; 
'u’iiigs bicwnish, darkest at the tips, and with the -base 
hy aline. 

Lf'iiptli. Male, 16 mm. 

Hah. Yictoi'ia, 

21 a] e. Face bearing* long white hairs; moustache 
black, large and bushy ; beard white. Front black. Aii- 
renme black, the first joint twice the length ci the second, 
the third considerably broadened, and about oiie-and-a- 
lialf times the length of the iirst two tcgetlier ; the hrst 
and second joints bear long black hairs. Thorax shining 
grceiiisii-hlack, with w’ iiitish shoiikler- spots, abundant 
black pubescence, and blaclv lateral bristles; scuteiliim 
similarly coloured to the thorax, with six long, sciiii-erect, 
black marginal hair-like biistles. Abdomen slender, shin- 
ing blue-black, with white lateral spots and white lateral 
pubescence; genitalia wdtli stiff black hairs. Legs vhtb 
anterior femora wholly bine-black, middle femora with 
basal half yellowu apical half blue-black; posterior femora 
■with basal two-thirclsi yellow, apical third blue-black ; all 
tibiae blue-black; tarsi black; the femora bear abundant 
long pubescence, which is yellow on the Y^ellow parts, 
black on the black parts. ; tibiee with long white and black 
pubescence, and also black bristles ; tai'si -with black 
bristles. Wings brownish, darkest at the tips, and with 
the base hyaline; the first posterior call is much contract- 
ed on the wing-margin, the fourth posterior and anal cells 
closed ; halteres yellowo 

This species is distinguished by the coloiirino- of the 
femora. It resembles both L. it^eclef^ and Z. rupfrnaorafa, 
but is distinguished froin the former species- by having 
both the middle and postericr femora partly yellow, 
•whereas in. Z. telerh.^ only the posterior pair are p'artly 
yellow, and from Z. rufifeaiorata ]>y the anterior femora 
being entirely black, instead of, as in that species, all the 
femora being partly yellow. Z. mtnafa is further distin- 
guished from both the.se species by the marginal bristles 
of til© scutellum being black instead of yeilowdsh, and by 
their being fewer in number, stifier, and more erect, also 
by th© strong bristles of the tibi?©. 

This species is at present only known from a single 
Vic'torian specimen, kindly given me by Mr. G. French, 
Jum 
G 
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Sabfainily Asilinse. 

Some suggestions are here given for a slight revision 
of the Australian genera belonging to tliis sublamily. 

The old genus: on account of the vast number 

of species that it contained, was divided up by Loew into a 
number of subsidiary groups, which arc regarded by differ- 
ent entomologists cither as true genera or as subgenera of 
ArsiJifs. The groups more 2>ariicularjy referred to the 
species of the palamrctic and nearctic regions, and in classi- 
fying these tlic'v have proved a groat coiiveiuence. An 
attempt has alsoi been made to' include the Australian 
species in the same groups, but I think incorrectly. I have 
carefully compared the Australian with the principal palee- 
arctic groups, and have come to the conclusion that the 
differences' shown by the former are too* oonsiderable tO' ad- 
mit of their being placed together; there is a considerablG 
resemblance between the greups of the two regions, but this 
resemblance seems tO’ have been merely the effect of an in- 
dependent development proceeding oii parallel lines. To 
give an illustration, an Australian species has been, placed 
in the genus Di/fi/nacJrm under the name of D. ruclis. Now, 
although, it resembles; ByHniachux in having a mane of long' 
bristles descending to the anterior margin of the thorax, it 
differs in the fundamental character of the ovipositor, for 
■whereas in Di/s/nackih^ the terminal lamelloe are wedged in 
b'oneatli the upper piece of the ovipositor, as is alsO' the 
case with Hutolrnus, in the Australian species: they are free, 
thus showing its relationship with quite different groups. 
As to the Australian species of Neoitavni^', a few of tiiese 
are fairly typical, though even of theiste one species has the 
tibise completely black, instead of the usual orange; but 
there arc also a large number of other species at present 
included in the genus, -which show every gradation between 
it and Gerdi<st‘us, AlarJii/nus^ Ej)itripfi(s, and Btilpnoga^ter^ 
though at the same time not agreeing exactly with any of 
them. Under the circumstances a vsomewhat different sys- 
tem of classiffcation of the Australian species seems tO' b© 
called for. Now, when the whole of these spcciesi are con- 
sidered, they will be found to fall intO' five 'main groups, 
which I regard a,s true genera ; of iliesei Oinmaflm, 
Blepharafes, and Pararatm require bxit short notice, as their 
limits are^ well defined, and they contain only a small num- 
ber of speexes, is distinguished at one© by the 

feathered antennal style, Blepliarotes by the broad abdomen 
■with lateral tufts of hair, and Fararatm by the short and 
thickened antennal style. When, however, these three* 
genera are separated off, the great majority of the Austral- 
ian, species will still z^emain unaccounted for. Now, these* 
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nimierciis species will be found to fall into two groups, in 
one of which the OAopositor is small, and not laterally com- 
pressed, the male genitalia are globular, enid distinctly 
broader than the preceding abdominal segment, and the 
species are large and brightly coloured ; in the other group 
the OAupositor is large and laterally compressed, the male 
genitalia not globular, and not broader than the preceding 
abdcininal segment, or hardly so, and tlie species are of 
small or medium size, and are not brightly coloured; the 
two groups I propose placing under the existing names of 
Asilii-s and Xeoifantu.^. It will now be found that each of 
these genera breaks up naturally into minor groups, which 
may be treated either as subgenera of Asilu-^ and XeoitamiiH 
respectively, or as true genera ; these groups are as fol- 
lows : — 

Genus A s ilu s, L. 

Siibgeiius Asilus ( f^ensu sfr/cfo). 

Neoaeatus, Bicardo, 

Genus Neoitamus, Ost-Sack 

Siibgeniis Trichoitamus, s.g. nov, 

Neoitamus (rni^^u sfriefo). 

BhABDOTOITAMUS, S.f/. 71UV, 

The distinguishing characters of these groups are • 
shoAvn in the table below. 

Besides the genera already referred to, the folloAving’ 
genera, or subgenera, Glapliyro-pyga, Dysmaclni-s, Maeltuint’V, 
Htliginoneiira, and Oerdidufi have been recorded from Aiis- 
tralia, but probably none of these really occur, taking them 
in their strict sense. The species described by Scliiner un- 
der GI a pity ropy a is uiiknoAvn; Miss Bicardo suggests that 
it may be a. Hel igmoneifra^ but in the absence of the type 
it. is impossible to ascertain its true position. The species 
placed under Dyf^machm does not belong to that genus, 
owing to the terminal lamellse of the ovipositor being free; 

I have placed it in a new genus, Trichoitamiisi. Machimus 
Avas recorded doubtfully by Miss Bicardo from a. specimen in, 
bad condition; but probahly no true Machimm occurs in 
Australia. The same is also- true of Ilelfgmrmeura, so far 
as Australian species are concerned, aitliough the genus is 
knoAvn to* oicciu" in New Zealand. The species described 
under Cerdintuf^ piubably belong to the subgenus Weoita- 
mtis, as defined below ; as before mentioned, no satisfae- 
toiy distinction can be foiund in Australian species between 
the two groups. It is worthy of note that iii none of the 
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Australian species of NeoitanniK is the sixth abclomiiial 
segment included in the ovipositor. 

Of the subfamily J-svYh/tc eight new species ai'e here 
described; tlicy comprise one (hu one A.siius, two 
X e(Af((nuh<, and four RluilHhitoitanuh^, 

TdlAv of fhr Ausi ralian Unuo'd of thr ^4,s7V///^c. 

J. Wings wiiti three sulniiargimil cells. 2 

Wings, with only iwo submarginal cells. 3 

2. Base of the cubital fork not nearly reaching back 

to the end of the discal cell. P u o m a c ii u s, Locir. 
Ease of the cubital fork rc^aeliin'g back beyond 
the end of the discal cell. P n \ l o d t c li s, HV/hh 

3 Lower ]:jraucli of the cubital fork ending in or 

above the wing-tip 4 

Lower hranch of the cubital fork ending bclow’ 
the wiiig-tip. 5 

4 Ovipositor cylindrical, with a tenninal circlet of 

spines P r o c t a c a m t h u s, ]}laerf 

Ovipositor laterally compressed, without a 
terminal circlet of spines. E n a x, Scojo . 

The following arc eo'mpriscd in the old genus 

Asfhis : — 

5. Style of antenn?e feathered. 0 m m a ti u s, Wied. 

Style of antennas bare. 6 

6 Abdomen very broad, with lateral tufts of hair. 

B L E p ji A ROTES, ]Te,dir. 
Abdomen narrow, •without lateral tuft-s of hair. 7 

7. Antennal style short and thickened. 

Par a ii A T u s , JRieardo. 
Antennal style long and slender. 8 

5 Ovipositor cylindrical, and not laterally corn- 

pressed.; genitalia of male globular; large, 
brightly coloured species 

A s 1 L u s (Sen sd Info). 9 
Ovipositor laterally compressed, considerably 
lengthened, and with the terminal lamollie 
always free; genitalia of niaie not globular; 
species small, or of moderate size, and not 
brightly coloured. 

Neoitamus ( Si'nm lato ). 10 

9. Costal border of wing iirflatod in the male. 

Neoa'Ratus, Mieardth 
Costal border of wing pot inflated in either sox. 

Asilus, X. 
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10. Thorax with long bristles, which extend from 

the anterior to the posterior margin, 

T B I c H o I T A :vi u s, Gen . nov. 

Thorax with the bristles on the anterior half 
much shorter than those on the posterior half 11 

11. Black or grey sj)ecies with the ovipositor often 

greatly elongated, femora always entirely 
black. N E 0 1 T xV M u s, Od-Sack. 

Brownish species, with the ovipositor usually 
not so elongated, femora, never entirely black, 
and usually striped loiigitiidiiially, the 
upper surface being black, the lower red, yel- 
low, or light brown. 

R K x\ E D 0 T 0 I T A M r s, Gtii . nov.- 

0 w ii x\ T r u s, Whd. 

Of this genus, distinguished by the feathered antennal 
style, nine Australian species have so fan been described; 
one additional species is now added. 

Ommatius oBSCunrs, Si:>. qiov. 

Face grey ; moustache black above white below" ; 
thorax, abdomen, and legs black, the tibise a little rusty 
at the knees ; scuteliimi with tw" 0 ' black marginal bristles ; 
■wings almost hyaline, but tinged faintly -with brown along 
the costal margin. 

Leufjfh. Male, 8 mm. 

liah. Milsoii Is., N .S.W. 

21 ah. Face- grey; moustache composed of long black 
bristles above, and a few wdiite bristles below. Front 
grey, with ocellar tubercle black. Antennfe black. Thorax 
black, with a little grey tomentiim on shoulders, at sides, 
and along the posterior margin, the wdiole bearing short 
anterior and long posterior bristles ; scutellum black, with 
two long black marginal bristles. Abdomen black, the 
liindiiiargiiis of segments very narrowly ' bro'wn, almost 
bare, but with a. little -whit© pubescence at base. 
black, the tibiie browui at the knees; femora with whit© 
pubescence ; tibire and tarsi with black bristles, the an- 
terior tarsi bearing also a few white bristles, but the latter 
■character may not be constant. Wings rilled, but not 
inflated, almost hyaline, but with the costal margin tinged 
with brown, especially towards the tips. Halteres dull 
yelloiwish- white bordered -with brown. , 

The only other small Australian species of Oinwnfhi^ 
with black legs are 0. iJilosus, from Tasmania and South’ 
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Australia, and 0. from Tasmania; from tiie former 
of tlies© speicies 0. oh.^curus is distinguished by the much 
less hairy body and legs, and by the "wings in the male 
being without any sign of inflation, from the latter by the 
almost hyaline wings, whilst froni both these species" it is 
distinguished by the scutellum bearing only two marginal 
black bristles instead of numerous wliite ones. 

0. (thsciirti,'; is at i^i’esent only knowm from a male taken 
by Br. Ferguson at Mil son Is., N.S.W., on April 10, 1914. 

A s I L u s, L. 

Of this genus a very large number of Australian species 
were originally described, but only ten of these seem to 
belong to the genus in its restricted sense; one additional 
species is now added. 


Asilus aureus, Sj). nov. 

Antenna? with basal twoi-tliirds of first joint yellow, 
remainder of first and all of second and third joints black ; 
tliora.x pale yellow, with a broad velvet black centre stripe, 
and shorter similarly coloured interrupted side stripes ; 
abdomen entirely golden yellow; legs golden yellow, the 
bristles of tibise entirely black. 

Length, Female, 16 mm. 

Ilah. Yictoda (^Ouyen, Mallee.) 

I^emale, Face yellow; moustache pale yellow, with 
a few black hairs beneath. Antennse with the basal two- 
thirds of first joint yellow ; apex of first joint and all of 
second and third joints black ; style much shorter than the 
■third iodnt. Front yellow, with the ocellar tubercle brown- 
ish. Thorax pale yellow, with a broad velvet black centre 
striue and shorter, similarly co loured interrupted side 
strines' ; bristles of thorax black ; scutellum black, with a 
little yellow tomentum,, and two marginal long black 
bristles. Abdomen entix’ely bright golden yellow, the pos- 
terior margins of segments with black bristles : ovipositor 
short, conical. Legs golden yellow, with tlio kueesi and 
tips of tarsi black; bristles of femora mostly black, but 
with a few white ones, those of tibim and tarsi entirely 
black. Wings hyaline, shaded with grey at tix3s and along 
the inner margin, with the veins, black. 

This species may be oasihj^ recognised by its bright 
golden-yellow abdomien and leg's; of the already described 
Australian species it bears the closest resemblance to* A, 
Walk., but may be distinguished from that species 
by the antennse being only yellovr at the base instead of 
entirely yellow, the abdomen golden-yellow instead of ochre- 
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yellow, tlie a.bdcminal bristles black instead of yellow, tlie 
bi^slles of the tibiee entirely black instead of mostly yel- 
low, and veins of wings black instead of light brown. 

This description is taken from a specimen kindly sent 
me for examination by Mi-. Spry. Other specimens are 
lu the collection of the British Museum. 

T E I c H o I T A M u s, Geii. now 

This g'enus is proposed for the species previously 
■placed in the genus Bynjiinrhu,^ (D. rudis, but wliicli 

the structure of the ovipositor shows does net belong to 
that genus. It may be characterised as follcw's : — 

Thoracic bristles long on the anterior as well as the 
posterior half; abdomen with lateral bristles; ovipositor 
laterally compressed, and with the terminal lamellae free. 

Face bearing a large bushy moiistaciie, which readies 
almost to the base of the antennae. Antennae with the 
first ioiiit twice the length of the second, the third slender, 
nearly twice as long as the lirst two together, and provided 
with a thill style, which is. about half its length. Thorax 
bearing long dense bristles, which are long on the aiiterior 
?uS ivell as the posterior half. Scutellum with two long 
marginal bristles. Abdomen long and slender, with lateral 
hindmarginal bristles. Genitalia of the male lengthened, 
about the same breadth as, or a little broader than, the 
previous abdominal segment. Abdomen in the female con- 
sisting of seven segments, and a laterally compressed ovi- 
nc'sitor, the latter having the terminal lamellae free, the 
total length of the ovipositor being about equal to that of 
tv:o preceding abdominal segments together. Legs 
hairy and bristly, both femora and tibiie bearing bristles. 
Wings with the ordinary venation of y eoitanins. 

Of this genus only a angle species, T. Walk., is 

at present known. It occurs commonly in both New 
'South Wales and Tasmania, and doubtless also in Victoria. 
It is fully described in both Miss Bicardof's Kevision of the 
Australian Asilid^e, and in my' Liptera-Brachycera of Tas^ 
mania, Part III. 


N E 0 I T A M u s, 0^^i-Sad\ 

The species: remaining in this genus, even after remov- 
ing the small brownish species with striped femora, which 
I have placed in a new genus, BhahdotoitamUr^, are not 
quite a homogeneous group. The three species, V. hyali- 
pennisy N. rtdgafus^y and V. fJanrmetnSy Bj:e fairly typical 
of the genus as applied to Palsearctic and Nearctic species, 
although in none of these is the sixth abdominal segment 
included in the ovipositor, whilst the third species named 
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lias the tibisc^ entirely bla.ck instead of the usual orange ; the 
remaining five species, however, have the ovipositor shorter, 
and can iifa*dly be described as typical, but as the difler- 
ence between ihesie and other species is a very slight one, 
and as all seem to be very nearly related, I shcnld not leei 
justilied in separating them. If any objection shcruid be 
made as fco' these species being placed in tlie genus iVeuiiu- 
'inns, it would be best to remove the whole of the eight 
species, and place them in a new Australian genus. 

Some difi’ereiice in length of the Ihoracic bristles is 
shown ill the different species. In A. ffavitintUi^ the 
brisitles on the anterior half of the thorav arc fairly long 
(though shorter thr«n on the posterior half) ; this clxaraeter 
connects the species with Tricliaifanni^, but it is distiiigmsh- 
ed from that genus by the greatly lengthened ovipositor 
and by the absence of abdominal lateral bristles. In N. 
vulgniUH and ht Jnjalipenni^ the interior bristles aie short- 
er, though still of fair length, in the remaining 
species shorter still. A. lir/Jii.s differs somewhat from the 
other species in the bine-black cciouration, and the more 
conspicuous abdominal laderal bristles j it mav show some 
relationship with the genus SiU p}i(>c/a^te7', but is too nearly 
allied to the other Aiistralia.n species of 2^' eoiftinais tO' be 
separated from them. 

The genus, so far as the Australian species are con- 
cerned, may be charactsTised as having the abdomen slen- 
der, either without lateral bristles or with small inconspicu- 
ous ones ; genitalia of the male lengthened, but not broader 
than the preceding abdominal segment, or hardly so; ovi- 
positor in the female laterally compres^l, and sometimes 
greatly elongated, but the amount of ^ongation varying 
in the different species; legs with the femora entirely 
black. 

Taking the genus in this sense, eight Australian species 
arc at present known to occur. They are distinguished 
as follov/s : — 


Table of flat A m^'traliaih Species of Kmifannis, 

1. Abdomen a. uniform shining blue-black, with* 

black lateral bristles; tibitn dark brown. 

Livxdus, Sp, miK 

Abdomen never shining blue-black, and with 
the hindmargins of segments white, yellow, 
or pale brown. 2' 

2. Tibise entirely black ; hindmargins of abdominal 

segments yellow. Fuavicinctus, WMte . 

Tibi® always partly red, brown j or, yellow,, $ 
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3 Wings with four distinct brown spots. 

Ma culatus , ir/^ ite. 

Wings without sign of spots except in 3". 

in which small indistinct spots are 
sonietimes visible. 4: 

4 8cu tel linn with four marginal bristles. 5 

Scuteiliun with two- marginal bristles. 6 

5. Scutelhir bristles usually yellow, but sometimes 

black ; large speciesi with elongated ovipositor. 

liVALIPEVNIS , EiCfn'^O. 

Sciitellar bristles black ; -very small species, 
with a less elongated ovij>ositor. 

DiVARICATUS, Sj). 'TlOV. 

6. Wings with the second posterior cell conspicu- 

ously contractefl at a short distance fmm the 
WiOg iiiargiii ; anterior tibiae blackish ; oviposi- 
tor with the terminal lainellie unusually 
d-.OYt. Abditus, White. 

Wings with the second posterior cell broad, and 
not contracted. 7 

7. Bristles of abdomen white; moustache of female 

largely black. Vulgatus, White. 

'ij^rif;tlos of abdomen black ; moustache of female 
' almost entirely white ; wings usually suffused 
with brown at apex of second basal cell, at an- 
terior cross-vein, and at base of cubital fork. 

Caliginosus, White. 


X, 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

x. 

X. 

X. 


The. above specicB occur as follows: — 

HviduH ... New South Wales, Victoria. 

fhiviriiicfns ... Tasmania. 


Niactildfu-^ 
lujali pennin 
di v(iri min K 
ahditn-fi 

vat iyiwiHUii 


Western Australia. 

Tasmania, Victoria. 

New South Wales. 

Tasmania. 

New South ‘Wales, Tasmania. 
New South Wales, Tasmania. 


NeOITAMXTS LIVIDUS, Bp. itov. 

Thora.x black with an indistinct single or double cen- 
tre stripe ; abdomen shining blue-black, with shoidi hind- 
marginal black bristles; femora black, tibiae dark brown, 
with white' and black bristles ; wings hyaline whh very dis- 
tinct black veins ; the anterior crosswein situated well 
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beyond tlie middle, and almost in a line with the veinlet 
closing the fourth posterior coll. 

Length, Male, 10.5 mm; female, 12 - 14 mm. 

Hah. Heales\dlle, Victoria, and Milson Is., New 
South Wales. 

Female. (As this sex is the most distinct, and shows 
the speciiic characters most clearly, I decribe it first.) B’ace 
with a large tubercle, which is grey, and bears a bushy 
moustache o-f black' and white hairs, the black predominat- 
ing ; face above the tubercle, and the front black. Thorax 
black, with an indistinct black centre stripe ; anterior 
half bearing very short black bristles, ]3osterior half with 
long black, and about two slender white ones ,; scutellum 
similarly coloured to the thorax, and bearing twO' long 
■white marginal bristles, as well as short black bristle-like 
iiansi. Abdomen shining blue-black, the hindinargins of 
segments similarly coloured, and only distinguishecl by 
their smoother appearance, the wdiole bearing short, stiff, 
bristle-like pubescence and short black, lateral, hindmar- 
ginal bristles; ventral surface brownish-black. Legs with 
femora black, tibiae and first tarsal joint dark brown, re»- 
maiiiing tarsal joints black; femora and tibiae with both 
white and black bristles; tarsi with black bristles. Wings 
hyaline, the veins black and prominent ; cubital fork long 
and slender, contracted in the middle, and spread out 
somewhat widely as it reaches the wing-margin ; second 
posterior cell 'with the enclosing veinlets. a little waved 
on both sides; anterior cross-vein situated well beyond 
the middle of the discal cell, and almost in a line with the 
veinlet closing the fourth posterior cell ; halteres light 
brown, '(vith rim dark brown. 

agrees fairly well with’ the description of the 
female given above, but the black thorax is mottled at the 
sides with grey, and there isi a distinct black, double median 
stripe : the abdomen is more pubescent, and on the legs 
white bristles pi^edominat© over the black, and extend to 
the tarsi. 

This, species, especially in the female, is very disiin-*" 
in apne;arance from the other members of the genus; it 
may be distinguished by the uniform bluc-black coloura- 
tion of the abdomen, and by the anterior cross-vein being 
situated over the apical half of the discal cell instead of 
near the middle, as in the other species. 

Of this species I took t'wo females settled on tree- 
trunks in the bush at Healesville, Victoria, on December 
13, 1914, and Dr. Ferguson has Idndlv sent me a male, 
taken by ^ himself , at Milson Is., N.S.W., on October. 31, 
1914. 
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Neoitamus divaricatus, S20. nov. 

Thorax bla.ck, with slxoiildei's aucl sides white ; sciitel- 
iiim with four black marginal bristles; abdomen black, 
with liindmargins of at least tlie second and tliird seg- 
Jiients white; femora black; tibise with basal two-thircis 
brownish-yellow or bright yellow, remainder black or 
brown ; bristles of legs entirely black ; wings browniish or 
hyaline. 

Length. Male, 11.5 mm; female, 10.5 mm. 

11 ah. Eoseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Male. Face black, with a large grey tubercle, the 
latter bearing a bushy black and white moustache, the 
black predominating. Anteiinee and front black, the 
latter bearing black hairs. Thorax black, wdth shoulders 
and sides white, aaid an indistinct double black median 
stripe ; thoracic bristles entirely black ; scutellum black, 
with four long black marginal bristles, as well as black 
hairs. Abdomen black, with hindmargins of segments 
white, those of the second and third segments being most 
distinct, the wdiole bearing white lateral pubescence, but 
without bristles. Femora entirely black, with white 
pubescence, few black apical bristles above, and a few very 
short black bristles below; tibiai with basal two-thirds 
brownish yellow, apical third and tarsi black ; both 
tibice and tarsi •with black bristles. Wings brownish, the 
.second posterior cell not contracted. 

Female lesembles the male, but the moustache is 
composed almost equally of black and of white hairs; ’uie 
basal two'-thirds of tibi?e are bright yellow, and the wings 
are hvalinc; ovipositor considerably lengthened. 

This species may be readily recognised by the four 
scutellar bristles, which are black in both sexes, in con- 
junction ivith the small size; the only other Australian 
s] 3 ecies having four scutellar bristles is A. liyalrpennn^ 
which is a very much larger species, with the scutellar 
bristles usually yellow. 

A. divarh'.atm has been taken at Eoseville, Sydney, 
by Dr. Ferguson, to whom I am indebted for a specimen 
of each sex. 

E H A B D 0 T 0 I T A M XT S. Qe%. mv , 

Small brownish species, having the ovipositor laterally 
compressed, but not usually so elongated as in Neoifamm; 
femora never wholly black, and. usually striped longitudin- 
ally, the upper surface being black, the lower surface red, 
yellow, or light brown. 

Face with the lower part occupied by a tubercle of 
moderate size, -which bears' a bushy moustache. AntenuEe 
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slender, the first joint about twice the length of the secoiia, 
the third about the same lengtli as the first^ twO' together^ 
and terminated by a slender style, which varies soiiicwliat 
in length in the diifereut species. Thorax with the bristles 
on the anterior half very short, on the posterior half long ; 
aciitellum with marginal bristles. Abdomen slender, with 
kderal bristles, which arc longer in the male than in the 
female; genitalia of the male about equal in breadth to 
the preceding abclomiiial segment, lengthened, and never 
globular; ovipositor laterally conipresised, sometimes con- 
siderably elongated, but usually not so much so as in 
Neoitamus, the terminal lamcllse always free. Legs witn 
the femora never entirely blach, and, in all except^ one 
rather abeiTant species, longitudinally striped, the upper 
surface being black, the lower red, yellow, or light brown ; 
tibise coloured similarly to the lighter part of the femora, 
with the apex black ; femora, tibioe, and tarsi with long 
bristles. Wings hyaline or brownish, rilled, but not in- 
fiated. and with the normal venation of A^^Huh. 

The species comprised in this genus form a. very ciiar- 
dcteristic Australian group. They can be recognised at 
once bv their longitudinally striped femora. In appearance 
they most closely resemble the palsearctic genus 
Loe/w, but are distinguished from that genus by the dif- 
ferently striped legs., by the larger and more swollen geni- 
talia of the male, and by the more slender and more elon- 
gated ovipositor. Seven species are at present known, 
some of these occur settled on the ground, others among 
long grass, but I have never met with any of them on 
fences, logs, or tree- trunks, in which situation the true 
species of Beoifa?nus so commonly occur. 

Table of the AuntraJian Species of RhaJ)fI(ffoitf.i}nm. 

1. Bristles on the posterior half of thorax white, or 
mostly so ; bristles on the RcuteUum always 
white or yellow. 2” 

BrisiUes on the posterior lialf of thorax entirely 
black, except in E. lautu^s^ whci^c a few small 
white ones may be present adjoining the sen- 
tellum, 4: 

Femora not striped, and mostly black, 'only the 
ba&ei of the middle pair, and the basal third 
of the posterior pair being yellow. 

VoLATiotrs, Sp- wni 
Femora striped longitudinally. 3. 

3. Femora, broadly black above, red ( $) or yellow- 
brown ( 9 ) below; tibije yellow-brown in 
both sexes. Graminis, White. 
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Femora and tibioe eixteiisively bright orange. 

Clabipes, S'p. nov. 

4. Scntcllar bristles yellow; bristles of the legs 

mostly yellow. Mistipes^ Macq, 

Sciitellar bristles, black. 5 

9 AiiteniiJB with first joint red ; abdomen broiviij 
with the segmentations only indistinctly paler. 

BnuNXETJs , Wh ife. 

Antennte entirely black ; abdomen with the seg- 
mentations distinct. 6 

6. Abdomen dark red-brown or blackish, but always 
with a red-bro-wii tinge in places, the segmen- 
tations wliite'., tlie white colouration being con- 
iinod to the hindinargins ci segments ; femora 
with the lower sniface orange-brown, the line 
of demarcation between this and the black 
upper surface not very distinct. 

Busticaxus, Sp. nnv. 

Abdomen black, without anv red brown-tinge, 
the pale segmentations not confined to the 
liindmargijis of segments, but extended for- 
wards oil either side ; femora with the lower 
surface pale yellow, the lino of demarcation 
between this and tlio deep black upper sur- 
face- very distinct. ’ Lattt£;s> Ap. 9iov. 


EllAUDOTOTTAMirS VOLATTCUS, Sp, QiOP, 

Face pale yellow; moustache w’hite ; thorax light 
brownish grey, with a broad black centre-stripe and simi- 
larly-coloured interrupted side-stripes ; posterior thoracic 
bi'istlcs white, or largely so; abdomen black, with more or 
loss vellowish tom e-n turn, and slender white lateral bristles, 
femora black, with base of middle pair, and basal third of 
posterior pair, yellow; tibite light yellow-brown, with apex 
and tarsi black ; wings hyaline or tinged^ with grey to- 
wards the tips. 

Jjenfjtli, Male and female, 11.5 mm. 

Hah, Milson Is., N.B.W. 

'Male. Face pale yellow moustache scanty, entirely 
•white. AntennsD black, the hrst joint twice the length of 
th-o second, the third about as long as the ‘first two to- 
gether, and terminated by a slender style which is about 
equal to it in length. Front light grey-brown, the ocel- 
lar tubercle bla,.ck. Thorax light brownish -grey, the 
shoulders whitish, with a broad black meclian^ stripe, and 
an interrupted black stripe on either side; bristles on an- 
terior half extremely short, black, on posterior half long, 
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ixioetily white, but with a few black ones; scutelluni grey,, 
with two* white, weak, niai'ginal bristles. Abdomen black, 
with yellowish tomentnm,, which is most conspicuous to- 
v/ards the liiiidniargiiis of segments, the sides with long 
slender white hiiidniarginal bristles, and short black bristly 
pubescence; genitalia long, with black pubescence. Legs 
with femora black, the base of middle pair, and basal 
third of postierior pair, yellow; tibiie light ^nhow -brown, 
with apex and tarsi black; all joints with numerous white, 
and a few black, bristles. Wings tinged with grey to- 
wards the tips; cubital fork long, and hardl}?- contracted; 
second posterior coll a little waved,, botli above and be- 
low, and slightly contracted ; the mediastinal and sub- 
costal veins where they approach the costa are darkened, 
which gives the wings a stigma-like appearance; liallcrcs 
yellow. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the 
white bristles of the thorax are fewer in number, the 
median thoracic stripe is narrowly divided, the abdominal 
lateral bristles are smaller, and less conspicuous, and the 
anterior femora have the base narrowly yellow instead of 
being entirely black ; the abdomen consists of seven ob- 
vious segments in addition .to the* ovipositor, the lattei' 
being laterally compressed, long, and slender. 

This species is distinguished from all the other species 
of Shahdotoitanius by the leg being unstriped; it seems to- 
be nearly allied to Necyitam us, but I have s-eparated it 
from, that genus on account of the femora being partly 
yellow, and the presence of white thoracic bristles, in con- 
junction with the smaller and less bushy moustache, and 
general appeai^ance. 

Of this species a specimen of each sex were taken by 
Dr. Ferguson at Milson Island, N.S.W., o-n October 31, 
1914. In my Diptera-Bracliycera of Tasmania, Part III., 
I referred to these specimens as varieties of gram in is^ 
but I now consider that they ic-present a distinct species, 

Ehabdotoitamus clauipes, Sp , nav 

Face light yellow; moustache white ( ^) or yellow 
( 2 ) ; thorax light brown, with one broad dorsal and two 
lateral black stripes; bristles on posterior half of tho,rax 
mostly white; abdomen black with hindmargins of seg- 
ments yellow-brown ; legs extensively bright orange ; 
wings hyaline- or brownish. 

Length. Male, 1L5 mm; female, 15 mm. 

Male, Moustache white, scanty. Antennso and front 
black. Thorax light brown, with one bro-ad dorsal and- 
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two lateral black stripesi^ bristles on anterior half of 
thorax black, extremely short, on posterior half of thorax 
Iciig- and mostly white; scutelliim grey, with two weak 
white tenuinal bristles. Abdomen black, with hmd- 
iiiargiiis of segments, yellow-brown, the sides with white 
and yeilov/ bristles, the latter being especially long on the 
hiiidiuargins of tlie lonrtli abdominal segment; genitalia 
soinewliat swollen, and bearing short olack bristle-iihe 
pubescence'. Legs with femora bright orange, with apex 
black, the black colour being carried back stripe-like on 
the outer sides, so' that, viewed from in front, the femora 
are almost half black, whilst, viewed from behind, they 
*ar*e bright orange, with only the apex black ; tibiae 
bright orange, with apex black; tarsi black, with 
the first joint brownish; feniorai with black apical 
and pre-apical bristles, and, also; on the lower surface, 
with long white haii’-like bristles; tibije and tarsi witn 
black bristles. Wings tinged with brown, particularly 
along the costal margin; the mediastinal and subcostal 
veins brown, remaining veins black; the cubital fork not 
contractcxl, and spread out as it reaches the wing-margin; 
second posterior cell waved both above and below. Halteres 
orange-brown. 

Female resembles the male, but the black stripes; on 
the outer side of the orange posterior femora extend from 
Base to apex, the abdominal lateral bristles are much 
shorter, and the abdomen is jrroduced into a long narrow^ 
ovipositor ; the abdomen consists of seven segments, in ad- 
ditio'ii to the ovipositor. 

This species is easily distinguished from all the other 
known species of Rhalulotoitannis by the bright orange 
femora and tibiie, in conjunction with the white thoracic 
bristles. Specimens of the female, taken at Leura, 
N.S.W., and of the male, taken at Boseville, Sydney, on 
Febi'uaiy 20, 1916, have kindly been sent me by i)r, 
Ferguson. 


Fhabdotoitamus oraminis, White, 

Syn. Neoitatmis graininhj White, 

This species is at present only known with certainty 
to occur in Tasmania, where it seems to be generally rare. 
It resembles E, valatiem, but may be distinguished by the 
femora being distinctly striped, instead of having only 
the base yellow, and by the wings having the cubital fork 
more widely open on the wing margin, and by the broad- 
er and less sinuated second posterior cell It occurs 
amongst long grass on high ground. 
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Rmabdotoitamus mistxPES, Marq. 

Syii. Neoiiamiiti vihf^'pe^, Mucq. 

Tins species, wliicli is iniknown to mo, was described 
by Macqiiart, from Mount Ganibier, Soatli Australia. 

It is described as haAnng iiie thorax blarklsli-brown, 
cowered with vellowisli toaneulnni, with two jnedian and 
two lateral black stidp^.'s ; thoracic bristles entirely black ; 
sciitelliim wiih two weak yellow inavginalln’istles ; abdo- 
men blackisb-biiovn, witli yellowisli ioiiuMitmn, and yellow 
lateral bristles; leinora black above, yellow below; tibiie 
yellow with apical thii'd black; bristles of tibiic and 
tarsi vellow ; wings hyaline. 

This species should be readily distinguished from the 
other species, having the thoracic bristles entirely black, 
by the vellow scutollar bristles, in conjiuictioii with the 
yelloAv bristles of the legs.. 

Ehabdotoitamus btujnnects, h hife. 

Syn. eoifdUiUii hninneNs, IVIiii'e, 

This is probably the commonest and most widely 
distributed species of the genus. It occurs in New South 
Wales, Yictoria, and Tasmania. It may be rocognised 
without diHiculty by its uniform brown colouration, and 
by the first antennal joint being red, instead of black, as 
m the other known species. It occurs settled o-n the 
ground on roads and on warm hillsides. 

Bhabdotoitamus uitsticanus, Sj). nor. 

Face yellowish-white; moustacho black above, white 
below; thorax yellow-broiwni, with two well -separated 
black meidian stripes, and two cloubly-intemipted side 
stripes ; bristles of thorax entirely black ; scutelluin with 
t'^vo black marginal bristles; abdomen dark recl-broAvn or 
blackish, but always with a red-brown tinge in places, 
the segmcrniationai white, the white colouration being con- 
fined to the; Irindmargins of segments; femora with the 
upper surface black, the lower surface orangey-brown, the 
line of dGmarcation between the black and orange-brown 
not' very distinct; wings hyaline or tinged faintly with 
brown. 

Lerngth, Male, 11 min; female, 11-12 mm. 

If ah. 'Fern Tree Gully, Victoria. 

Male. Face' yellcwisih'-wliite, the moustache rather 
bushy,, consisting ol black hairs above, white hairs be- 
low. Front 'yellow-brown, with the ocellar tubercle, black. 
'Antennae* black, the first two Joints bearing black hairs. 
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ThoTax yellow-brown, with two' well-separated black me- 
dian stripes, and twot doubly-interrupted black side- 
stripes; thoracic bristles entirely black, very short on 
anterior half, very long on posterior half ; sciitellum 
grey, with two' black marginal bristles. Abdomen dark 
red-bro'wn or blackish, but always with a red-brown tinge 
iTi places, with very short black lateral bristles ; genitalia 
dark red-brown, with very short stifi' black joubescence. 
Legs with the femora black above, orange-brown below, 
the line of demarcation between the black and orange- 
brown not very distinct ; tibiae and tarsi orange-brown, 
with apices of joints black ; the posterior femora have 
white hair-like bristles below, and all femora stiff black 
apical and pre-a,pical bristles above; tibiee and tarsi with 
black bristles. Wings hyalin© or tinged faintly with brown ; 
the cubital fork hardly contracted, the second posterior 
cell broad, not waved, and of equal breadth throughout. 
Halteresi brown. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but more 
black hairs are present in the moustache, and the abdo- 
men is produced into a long slender ovipositor. 

This species may be distinguished from E. lavtus, 
which it most closely resembles, by the much darker legs, 
which are orange-brown instead of pale yellow, by the 
leas contrasted femora, by the red-brown colouration of 
the abdomen, and by the whitish segmentations being 
altogether confined to the liindmargiiis of the abdominal 
segments. From If. it is distinguished by the 

black scutellar bristles, and black bristles of the legs, 
and from R. hrunneus by the distinctly banded abdomen, 
and by the first antennal joint being black instead of 
red. 

This species I found occurring commonly settled on 
the ground on the to]3 of the hills at Fern Tree Gully, 
Victoria, on December 12, 1914, and I took another speci- 
men settled on a log on the 16th of the same month. 
It is not known to occur outside Victoria. 

Rhabdotoitamus laxjtus, Sp, nav. 

Face pale yellow ; moustache black above, yellow 
below; thorax pale yellow-bi'own, with two closely-adja- 
cent dark brown median stripes, and two doubly inter- 
im pted brown side stripes ; bristles of thorax black, but 
few short whit© posterior ones may be present ; scutellum 
with two black marginal bristles; abdomen deep black, 
with the hindmargins of segments pale yellow-brown, 
the yellow-brown colour being carried forward on each 
H 
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side of tiiet ssgiiieiils; femora deep black above, light, 
jadlow beiieatli; tibice light yellow, with apex black; 
wings hyaline. 

Li-ngtJi. Male, 11 nnn. 

II ah. Fern Tree Gaily and Warbiirtoii District, Vic- 
toria. 

Male. Face pale yellow; nioustaclio rather bushy, 
the upper half black, lower half yellow. Antennaj en- 
tirely idack, the first two. johitsi beating black hairs. 
Front pale ydlow-browii, the ocelUu' lufbcrcle black. 
Thorax pale yellow brown, with two closely adjatnnt dark 
brown median stripes and two doiibly-interriiptcd brown 
side stripes; thoracic: bristles black, but a few short white 
pesuerlo'V ones may bo. present, those on the anterior 
half of mc.iUinn length (distinctly longer than in R. rK.Ii- 
ainiiK), those on the posterior half very long ; scutellum 
grey, with two long black marginal bristles. Abdomen 
deep black, with the hindmargins of segments, pale yellow- 
brown, the yellow-brown coloni being carried forward 
on each side of the segment.s, the whole bearing long, 
slender, pale yellow hindm anginal bristles; genitalia 
black, with black and yellow pubescence. Legs with 
the femora deep bla.clr on upper surface, light yellow on 
lower surface- ; tibhe light ye.llow with apex black; tarsi 
yellow-brown, with apices of joints black, the posterior 
pair with the second to fifth joints almost entirely black ; 
femora, with long white hair-like bristles bcio-w, and 
stouter black apical and pre-a.pical bristles aboAm-; tibiaj 
and tarsi with both black and white bristles, the white 
the longest, but the black predominating. Wings 
slightly tinged with grey ; the. cubital fork hardly con- 
tracted, but considerably spread out as it joints the wing- 
margin; the sefOiHd posterior cell not waved, and of 
almost equal breadth throughout. Hal teres bi'ownish- 
yellow. 

Variation. In tlio type and cotype, the wliite 
thoracic bristles arc small and inconspicuous, but in a 
specimen from War burton district, two of the long 
thoracic bristles are also white. 

This species is .most easily identiOed by the colouring 
of the logs, which are predominatingly light yellow, in- 
stead of- orange-brown, as in M, rmtimnm, the line of 
demarcation in the femora ' between this light yellow 
colour ^ and the dark upper surface being very distinct. 
It is iurtber distinguished from M. in.f-4imnm by the p^ale 
polour of the abdominal hindmargins being continued 
forwards on 'each' side of ^ the segments,- and by the long 
yello’W instead of short black hindmarginal bristles, also 
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by the bristles of the tibiae and tarsi being partly yellow 
instead of altogether black. From B, it is dis- 

tiiig’uisheci by the seutellar bristles being black instead 
of yellow, and from E. hnmneus by the wholly black 
anteiiiice and the well-marked abdominal segmentations, 

Shorilcl any doubt of its position arise on account of 
a few white thoracic bristles being present, E. Icnitus can 
be distinguished a,t once from E. volaticiis, R. (jraminis^ 
and E. cJaripe^ by the sciitellar bristles being black in- 
stead of white or yellow. 

Of this species. I swept two' males from long grass at 
Fern Tree Gully, Victoria, on December 16, 1914, and 
another male from Warbnrton District, Victoria, has been 
kindly sent me by Mr. Spry. The female is- at present 
unknown. 
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'NEW NAMES FOB TASMANIAN MAEaiWELLAS. 

By W. L. Mav. 

[Eeaeived 17th December, 1917. Issued se]>arately 25th 
January, 1918.] 

I have to thank several friends, particularly Mr. Tomlin, 
who has made a special study of this genus, for drawing my 
atteiithm to the fact that three of my specific names are 
preoccupied. I now propose the following names in their 
stead : — 

M. coneamerata, nom. mut. 

ill. aUjomaculata, May, R & R Boy. Soe. Tas., 1910, p. 382. 
Non. M, alhomacidata, Schliiter (volvaria) 1838. Kurzgef, 
Yerzeiclm. Conch. Sainuil., p. 23. 

M. cyliebnella, nom. mut. 

31. microseojnca, May, P. R Boy. Soc. Tas., 1910, p. 389. 
Ntm. 3/. microseopica, Ta,pparoue canefri. 

M. to 111 1 ini au a, nom. mut. 

If. aurieiilaia, 3Iay, P. &> P, Roy. Soc. Tas., 1915, p. 85. 

Non. 3f. aurieidata, 3Ienard-de-la-Groje, 1811, Ann. Mus. 
Hist. Paris, xvii., p. d^l.—Eingicida. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES. 

By L. Eodway, C.M.G., Government Botanist, Tasmania. 

[Eeceived 20tli I’eceiiiber, 1917. Issued separatflv 25tli 
Jan nary, 1918’.] 

In submitting tlie folio-vring for publication in the Papers anci 
Proceedings, it is desired to add to the formal vrork an expression of 
tbanks to the Director o: the Soyai Herbarium at Kew for deter- 
inination of many or the inngi and the tvro lichens. It is entirely 
due to his help at a strenuous time that the ds^crix^tions hare aeen 
arailabie for this year’s volume. 

PterosfyUs prcecor. Lindb., is ralker common in Tas- 
mania. Hitlierto P. conc'inna^ B. lias only been re- 

corded from near Kicliniond, near Bellerive, and on a iiill 
at Wedge Bay. In the last two places it was growing with 
P prcEcoj- and in each instance, intermixed with typical 
forms of the two, were intermediate specimens, apparently 
hybrids. Prof. A. J, Ewart considers this intermediate 
may be treated as a distinct species, and in a recent pub- 
lication of the Royal Society of Victoria, from material 
gathered in that State, named it Ptero-dijli-i foveana in 
honour of Mr. Tovey, of the Notional Herbarium of vic- 
toria, who has done excellent work in Australian botany. 

Amongst mosses : - 

Potfia (Eupoftia) .<-ubphyscomifrioides, Broth. In 
Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., voL 61, p. 582. — ^Very similar 
to Potfia fa-^manicay Broth., onw the nerve excnrrent in a 
short stiff point and the margin less recurved. 

Port. Esperance on ground. Also in Victoria. 

Probably not rare but overlooked from its small size 
and resemblance to Wti-'^sia. 

Ill the same paper Dr. Brotherns describes a robust 
Fissiden-^ gathered at Moss Vale as Fi^-iidens riaidlusonlus. 
Broth, n.w, and lie reduces our F. leptnrladia^, CJf., to a 
variety of it. It is possible all students will not follow in 
this. 

To our Hepatics may be added : — 

Flag inch}] a ivali^di, Sf. — Shoots simple or with few 
irregular branches, decumbent, about 1-2 cm. ' long, apex 
rather circinate. Leaves imbricate, dorsally seciiiid, del- 
toid, the- dorsal margin strict, the ventral strongly am- 
pliate, apex of most leaves bifid, lobes acute, margin otiier- 
wise plain, base not at all decurrent, 1 mni. Cells 21 /t., 
trigones rather large, convex. Sterile. 

On Fagus log, Pioneer track, Blue Tier (Weyniouth). 
Determined by Stepliani. 
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Very distinct from any oilier Tasmanian Plagiochiia. 

F osh-onvjTonia dentata^ St,, f. rohuda. — Eobust, siiper- 
iicial, inostly dark red to almost black, 2-4 cm. long. 
Leaves crowded, imbricate broadly oblong, armed witli 
few distant subulate marginal teeth, 5 niiii. long*; cells 
60-90 X 40 bull very irregular in size, trigones concave, 
feteriie. 

Yeiy much larger than the typical E. deiitata, but 
agreeing otherwise in all details. 

On wet Heaths, Cradle Mt 

We are slowly adding to our list of Eiingi, and many 
iiiiiidreds cf forms, mostly minute species, have yet to be 
described. The following may be of unusual interest to 
students : — 

equierin'is, Mveil. — ^Tlie stipe and mycelial 
strands are black, shining like horsehair and often many 
feet in length. Piieus pale, minute. 

Found occasioualh- in wet scrub. 

Sfrohilomi/ces jiallescem, C. ef 21 . — ^Piieus pale tawny, 
inostly 10 cm. diameter, coarsely ivarted. Hymenial tubes 
yellow, long. Turning deep blue when broken. 

East Coast from Freycinex Peninsula to Wedge Bay. 

Folijmcciini microcar pum, U. et 21. — Peridiuni globose- 
continuous with a broad stem, usually about 6 cm. long, 
yellowish brovrn. Pendiola dark hrowii, small, angular, 
about 2 mm. diameter. Spores spherical, minutely wart- 
ed, 6-7 ju. diameter. 

Found occasionally in sandy soil. 

Ilyderiinn gahnianum.^ — Black, linear eruinpent, 

seldom exceeding 1 mm. in length, opening by a narrow' 
slit. Asci clavate 8-spored. Spores fusifonn to linear 
36 X 4-5/4., 6-9 septate, smooth, dark brown at maturity. 

On dead leaves of Gahnui ■p^'^itfcicornm. Hobart. 

Aidograplviini proteadum, — Black, oblong, ertim. 
pent, on a discoloured patch about 0.5 mm. long, opening 
by a naiTow slit. Asci broadly obovate, 8-spored. Spores 
hyaline, unissptate, oblong to obovate, the upper section 
usually the larger, smooth, 14 x 6^. 

On leaves of Cenarrhenes nitida. Trowatta. 

Aulographuin eucalypti, C. .et 21 . — Narrow linear, 
often branched, gregarious on discoloured spots, black 0.5- 
1 mm. long. Asci clavate 8-spored. Spores oblong, 1-3 
septate, hyaline, smooth 14 x 6 p. 

' ^ Common on fading leaves of Eucalyptus obliqiia and 
allies.' , Also, recorded from 'Yictoria 
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T r^jLlklielhi Unji-ica. — Black, ^eslir, densely c£€s- 

piicse, tliG cups distorted frcrn mutual pressure, eacli 1-2 
mFii- diameter. Asci ciarMo , S-spered. Spores liyalmej 
smootn, miiseptate, ends snoaerte 17x7 long. 

On bark of va” 2It. Weking- 

tuii. 

;n>'. — AsccpTiore iiiinntej 0.2-0. 5 
iiini. immersed, bursting ihrongk the cuticle. Yraxy, pale 
yellow, oblcng almcst O-lipped, rnarrin rudimentary. Asci 
clavate, spores long slender, pale, arranged in a fascicle, 
breaking down on rnatnritv into numerous glcbcse articles. 
Xear Froguli'^ and SlO-V^O, 

On Lr:p(dfh<pfrma >rrrro>-. Cape "Frederick Henry. 

fkdhirki ta^uidu'-erp h,y . — discopbcre gelatinons, orange, 
concave when yciiiig, cenven vvdien mature. prJi-r external- 
ly, sessile, smcotli, 1-3 nurii. diaim-ter. Asci clavate S- 
spored. Spores hyaline, slender, curved sninotli 6-10 x 
1-1.5 , iinisep t ate . 

On trunk of Bicksonia, Trewatta. 

Fl'kakn I'f'riyr/rf'uk’^ F. — ^^dery small, iisitaily 

under 1 inrn., cn ii slender stalk, nicutli rather constricted, 
pallid. Spores elliptic 10-13 x 3-5;^. 

On dead leaves, "Wedge Bay, 

Erlnella a pa la, — A minute Pf. 2 l.ca resembling a 

Ba'^p,miph(i , only the spores are iilifcrni niuhiseprate, and 
placed in a fascicle in the aecus. Disc pale, about u.i 
mm. diameter, slnmtly stalked, externally pilcse. 

On dead rushes. 

Described in Masses's Fungus Flora. 

Fhragniidhun poff-ntUJfe, i'Vwu — It is very common in 
Tasmania on the leaves- of both species cf Atmia. 

Phragmidhuii mhef^rflvitm, ,<ehr., is coiiiTuon on Sweet 
Briar. 

Mfuder-soiila eir^alppfl, C. ef II — A sphrerioid parasite 
common on Eucalypt leaves. It is responsible for the diS' 
coloration of immature leaves of Eac. g/oOz/irs and Eia\ 
viaiinaH'i. 

Zfp/oxp/itrrhi euniatlf i/rium (ik/.), Sacr . — A sphaeriace- 
ous parasite doing much harm tO' our roses and raspberries. 

Ejidugrme negleefa^ n,s , — Small, mostly 3-6 mm. caa- 
meteiy subglobose, pale growdiig on the surface rarely sub- 
merged, fleshy or almost waxy-floccose, peridruni thick, 
the interior packed with spherical asci 30-50 diameter, 
pale green or hyaline, smooth. 

On deadwood slopes of Mt. "Wellington. 
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Endofjoue is now placed in the Froto^iiycetacece. The 
spherical asci do net develop spores till after a period of 
rest, possibly after liberation due to rotting. 

Bntluffont is larger, denser, and the asci are 

nmcli larger and apparently chitiiious, giving the appear- 
ance of egg masses. The sporea have not been seen, it 
also appears to be ^ways subterranean. Found occasion- 
ally ill gullies. 

Ela [jlionujces rift. — Globose, subterranean, 

about 2 cm. dia.iiieter, revered with a, yellow or greenish 
inyceliimi in coip orating soil. Cortex dark surface, thick 
white. Gieba fleshy. Asci globose, S-spored. Spores 
globose, greenish-black, surface miimtely reticulated, 14.5 
fx. diameter. 

Close to but distinct frcni E. Itveillei, Tuf. 

Wedge Bay, in sandy heaths. 

BahriDiea piafi/.'^jiora. Berl\ — Subterranean, irregular- 
ly globose, 1-1.5 mm. diameter. Cuticle brown, closely 
tubercular. Substance fleshy, brown, marbled. Asci sub- 
globose, S-spered. Spores elliptical, hyaline, very obtuse, 
23 X 14 /f., smooth. 

Under AbiitilGii in garden. 

Eohjporm .icJerotlnin-i, — Scierotium oblong or sub- 
globose, 2-3 cm. diameter, pure white, densely pithy or 
corky, formed of closely intenvoveii hyphae. Sporophore 
erect dimidiate about 2 cm. high, formed of few or iiiany 
very irregiiiar branches or pilei bcine on a shoid stalk. 
Upper surface black sinoctli or longitudinally striate. 
Under surface* white, pores very iri'egular, about 0.2 mm., 
diameter dissepiments rather obtuse 

Differs from F. C. ef M.. in small size, black 

sporcpliore and very diflerent scleratium structure. Pound 
oceasionallv in gravelly earth at a ccnsiderable- altitude on 
Ml. Pieki' 

Cyphella -u.-s'. — Spherical, rather convoluted, 

erect or pendulous, 4-10 mm. diameter, on a slender stalk 
2-4 Him. long: mouth small, veiy constricted. White, 
thin, externally delicately tomentose with verv" short l>ull- 
ate hairs. Spores hyaline, broadly oblong, 6 x 4 

On soft bark of 01 ear! a aryophylla. 

Slope's of Mt. Wellington. 

Fhylheliora eaJIutemoni^ n.s , — Stroma black, sliinmg, 
mostly orbicular and about 1 mm., diameter, usually many 
on diwoloured spots, on both surfaces. P'erithecia numer- 
ous completely immersed. Asci cylindric 8-spored. Spores 
'oblong, obtuse smooth, hyaline ^18-20 x 7 u. 
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Til the spring, associated u'itli tlie strcnia and often 
lorniiiig iiiinnte pnstnies whicli burst irregularly tlirougb 
the epidermis, a spheeropsidial form makes its appearance. 
Tlie spores are narrow spindle-shaped, 33 x 5-6 slightlj^ 
cnrved, 3-4 septate, the central cells pale greenish, the 
terminal cells hyaline j at each end are two diverging 
bristles, though in old material only one is usually to be 
made out. This is probably identical wutli HyaJocera!^^ 
dihjyhosjtfjm, Cnolr, recorded as occurring on leaves of 
L ('pioii pe rm ?/ nh xoo jyari n /?? . 

Ghimiiey-pot Hill, Hobart; Gordon. 

Hyi/ieHofjader f^rrus^ n.s '. — Irregularly globose from 
1-4 cm. diameter, black. Pendium very thin; sterile base 
small to obsolete. Gleba yellow, deshy. Canals iiiiiiierous 
contorted. Spores oblong, very obtuse, browm, smooth 
6-8 X 3 PL. 

Differing from //. in the small spores and from 

H. I’eri.'^pffrus in the spores oblong instead of subglobose. 

Near Straliau. 

H y.Prranffni /ii .r..y. — Numerous, cfespitose, 

globose, pale, 2-3 mm. diameter. Periclitmi thin horny. 
Gieha. gelatinous pale, Iransparent. Canals relatively 
large, not crowded, little convoluted. Spores smooth, 
hyaline, fusiform 12 x 4 p. 

Differing from H. affine, rar. ivnuhipora, by small size, 
csespitose ha]3it, pale gleba and broader canals. 

Wedge Bay. In sandy heath. 

H }pferanfjivm hiirhifrianmn, n .^ — Globose about i-2 ^ 
cm. diameter. Peridium rather thick ileshy, horny when 
dry. Gleba brc'wnish green gelatinous. Canals very num- 
erous, convoluted, walls thin. Spores smooth oblong, 
obtuse. 5x3 p. 

Differs from H. affine hr paler gleba, more iiiiwerous 
canals with thinner walls and smaller more obtuse spores. 
Gathered at Laiiiiceston by Mr. F E. Burbury. Tho 
spores are very siniilar to* those of ffi/me^wr/a.ster fuivus, 
but are paler and the gelatinous gleba ris very distinct. 

Hiisteranyium inflatunK n.s. — Globose, reddish-browm, 
about *1 cm. diameter. Peridium fleshy, becoming horny 
when dry, not thick. Gleba blue-black, very gelatinous. 
Canals not crowded noi* much convoluted. Spores narrow 
oblong, 12 X 4 /f., but enclosed in an inflated coat, which is 
attenuated at the base, exceeding the spore above, but de- 
pressed in a pit at the apex. 

With a darker gleba than in H. affine ^ it has very 
different spores. 

Mt. Wellington. 
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Gymnomyces flavu^, n..s-.— Subglobose but very irregu- 
lar in shape and size, mostly about 5-10 mm. diameter, dull 
canary yellow when fresli, ochraceons when dry. iNo 
peridiimi, the surface fioecose and pitted with sterile con- 
tinuations of the hymcnial canals. Canals numerous, 
broad, contorted, trama ileshy, yellow, walls thin. Spores 
spherical, hyaline covered with short broad spines, 10-11 
diameter. 

Wedge Bay. 

Those interested in the underground fungi in this may 
refer to my paper on Myrnenacjai^fi acear in the Papers and 
Proceedings, 1911. 


PULVINATIIA, N.G. 

Stroma globose, erumpeiit mostly 3-5 convoluted, 
woody. Pcrithecia completoly immersed deliiscing by a 
minute pore. Spores linear, Lyalin e, panootli. 

The genus ‘‘differs from Cy ( oh para in habit, from 
Botliiorella in spores, and from both in the nature of the 
stroma.''’ — E, M. Wakefield, Kew. 

Pnlvlnarui tyincn, n.s. — Gregarious, black, stroma 1-2 
mm. diaaxLcter. Spores 6 x 0.3 fi. 

Common on capsules and cpercula of IGuraly ptm 
glohuluH. 

Memnlm/anthemim ceqiiilateralf is very commonly at- 
tached by a Oydo'p%iH. The oospf»res have not yet been 
found, but it is referred to in a note from. Kew: — “'Very 
near C. oudro-afriemvm^ Syd., but with larger conidm.'*' 

The two* following Lichens have been determined by 
the Kew authority : — 

Calickim tracheJmmn^ Areh, — Thin, white, granuiose. 
Apothecia minute, black, on a slender stalk about 1 mm. 
high. Spores sooty black, ellipsoid, 1 septate, constnctecl 
obtuse, sometimes continuous, 6.6 x 3.3 ^ 

On stem of dead .Bichea pandanlfolki. 

Mt. Styx. 

Lich'ina alp ma, n.n. — Brownish -black, densely cjespi- 
tose, terete and copiously branched, gelatinous when fresh, 
brittle when diy. Apothecia terminal, globose, little 
broader tban the stem about 0*3 mm. diameter; spores 
elliptic, smooth, 7-8 long. Alga apparently an Anabmna, 

. In running water and on rocks at Cradle Mountain, 
3,600 feet, approximately. 
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27Tn Maeck, 1917. 

Annual M fueling . 

The Aiiniiai General Meeting was held at the Miiseimi 
at 8 p.ni. Mr. R. M. Johnston, senior vice-president, 
occupied the chair. 

In opening* the :neetiiig, Mr. Johnston said: — 
^'Before I call on the Secretary to read the Annual Report 
of the Council for the past vear, 1 propose to take this 
opportunity of discharging a very pleasant duty, which 
falls upon me as Chairman of this Annual General Meet- 
ing. I have been asked to express on behalf of this 
Society, of which Mr. Leonai'd Rodway is one of the most 
ciistingiiished members, the gratification with which it 
3‘ecelved the aniioiinceiiieut that his splendid contributions 
to Australian science have bee.Ti recognised by His Majesty 
the King, who has been gracioushr pleased to create Mr. 
Rodway a Companion of the Distinguiished Order of St. 
MiMiael and St. George. I am sure we are all most 
iieartiiy pleased that Mr. Rodway has received this proud 
distinction, for we all knew how justly it is deserved. 
Binco the days of Mr. Ronald Gunn, E.R.S., who was 
Tasmania’s most distinguished pioneer in the held of 
botanical science, there has been no local worker who has 
laboured more indefatigably, and certainly nO' other one 
who' has accomplished such splendid results in the work 
of systematic investigation, and in the development of 
our knowledge; of the whole range of plant life in Tas- 
mania. How varied and wide this range is may be roughly 
appreciated by a glance ah the titles of the thirty papers 
which are the contributions of Mr. Rodway to the Papers 
and Proiceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania between 
the years 1892 and 1916. These papers include his; syst- 
te-matic descriptive , catalogue of all known species of 
Tasm,a.niau Bryophyta (mosses and hepaticsi), which, when 
published in a complete form, will be a fitting complement 
to hisi splendid work on ‘'‘The Flora of Tasmania,” p-nh- 
lished in 1903 by the Government of Tasmania. Hot only 
these ^voxhS’, but also* his gratuitous se'ivices tO' Tasmanian 
Forestry, afford evidence' of the invaluable services 
rendered by him to- the country of his adoption during the 
last .quarter of a century. Mr. Rodway, I offer you, on 
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behalf of the Society, its most grateful thaiiksi for the 
splendid work you have done for it, and its wannest 
congratulationsi on the distinguished honour that His 
Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you.’' 

Mr. Rodway thanked the Chahman for his congratu- 
lations. 

Til© Annual Reports were theii read, viz. : — Annual 
Report of Council by the Secretary, Balance-sheet by the 
Treasurer, Report of Education Section by Mr. Dediaan- 
eux, and Repoih of History Section by Mr. Johnson. 

Dr. Clarke moved the adoption of tlie reports and 
balance-sheet, 

Mr. J. A. Johnson seconded. Carried. 

No more than the required number having been 
nominated for membership of the Council, the Chairman 
declared the following duly elected: — ^Dr. A. H. Clarke, 
Mr. L. Radway, C.M.G., Mr. J. A. Johnson, M.A., Mi\ 
L. Dechaineiix, Mr. L. H. Ldndoii, M.A., Dr, J. L. 
Griasson, Professor T. T. Flynn, B.Sc., Mr. W. H. Clemes^ 
B.A., B.Sc., Mr. Clive E. Lord. 

Mr. R. A. Black was appointed Auditor for the year. 

The following having been duly nominated for mem- 
bership of the Society were balloted for, and declared 
elected: — Mr. 1. N. Raamsdonk, Mr. C. H. Slaytor^ 
F.I.C, Mr. N. Oldham. 

Dr: J. L, Glasson moved that the names of members 
of the Society on active service be retained on tliCi list of 
members until their return to Tasmania, and that tlicir 
subscriptions be suspended for that period. Sir Elliout 
Lewis seconded. Carried. 

Lecture,. 

Mr. J. W. Beattie exhibited a series of lantern views 
of the National Park, and made several suggestions as tot 
nomenclature of various features. 

Mr. L. Roclway, Professor Fiynii, and Hon. Henry 
Dobson took part in the discussion which followed, 

^ The Chairman thanked Mr, Beattie, oai hehalf of the 
Society, for his lecture, 

12th April, 1917. 

^ The Monthly General Meeting was held at the 
Museum at 8 p.m. Sir Herbert Nicholls presided. 

Lecture. 

^ Clias. Hedley, of ' the Australian/ Museum, 

Sydney, delivered a lecture bn ''The. Depths of the Ocean.'" 
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14th May, 1917. 

The Society met at the Miiseim? at 8 p-iii. 

Lectii re. 

Mr. L. Eodway delivered a lecture on “Forestry iii 
Tasmania." 

11th June, 1917, 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.ni. 

Educatiun After the War. 

The evening took the form of a symposium on this 
subject, arranged by Mr. Dechaineus. 

Mr. J. A. Johnson introduced the subject from the 
primaiy school aspect. He stressed the necessity of an 
education at that stage that would lead tO' the development 
of bodily function as the eye and the hand, and of mental 
function, reliance, judgment, and reasoning. Success in 
industrial development will depend on the brains of those 
dircictiiig the work, and the adaptability of the workers. 
The minds of all must be open to new ideas, and the new 
ideas must come from the research departments of the 
Technical Schools and University. It is the function of 
the primary school to develop the individual powers 
without consideration of what the boy may be in after 
life. The human value of the worker must be set hrst : 
he isi trained to see better, tO' do better, to judge and 
reason better. The fouiidation of such education is rooted 
in the nature of the oducand himself : the educator, 
while leaving the personality intact, must inoculate it 
with thoughts, feelings, and desires it would never other- 
wise have obtained. This idea, centuries old, is only now 
being put into practice, for there is often a very wide gap 
between theory in education and its application in prac- 
tice. What we want to aim at in industrial life is effi- 
ciency ; but we seek to make that efficiency personal 
through the universal functioning of self-activity. Self- 
arti vity is the very elemental law of, human development, 
and is therefore at the Imse of ad industr}^. The problem 
for the primary teacher is how to translate this theory 
of development into the actual life of the school. The 
pupiFs initiative must be developed imri ‘pasm with his 
intelligence, so that he learns not only tot think but to 
plan and to purpose. Thus only can be broxiglijb about 
the desired correspondence between school attainment and 
subsequent skill at work. 
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Mr. S. C. Smith dealt with Secondary Education, 
making j^articular reference tO' the Australian Eaval 
ColJegA, Jervis Bay. 

kir. L. Dochaioeux, in dealing with Tccliiiical Educa- 
tion, said, inter al'Ni :' — 

If we are to have a lastitig peace Germany and her 
allies will luive to taike a jilace again in the (‘oiuiniinity of 
nations; neither in international politicos science, nor ni- 
dustry can they lie ostracased. Geiinaiiy and Austida can 
prodiice bettor and cheaper goods; there is notiimg too 
vast for its organisation or” too minute for its attention, 
a.nd if noiccssary the whole country can work with skill, 
knoAvledgc, ancl frugality to re-estabiisli its economic 
supremacy, nncler conditions of hours of labour and pay 
not to be compared with the Australian scale of living. A 
country which, like Australia,' depends for its welfare upon 
the exportation of its ra.w material wdll alw’^ays be liable 
to subiGction ; the measure of leadership of a country is 
not its size, or its population, or the wealth and nature 
of its ranv productions;, but its industrial strength and the 
swiftness with which it can adapt itself to new indusbnal 
conditions. With a high standard of living, a short woi’k- 
ing day, a political policy which does not foster industrial 
efficiency, great natural resources, and a low output indus- 
trially Australia has much to- make up. On the other 
side of the ledger may be jout our greater vitality, initia- 
tive, independence, and the fact that after the war tliei 
conditions in Europe will tend towards shorter hours; of 
labour and higher pay. Australian 'working conditions 
will tend to create very large industries, scientificaiiy 
managed and organised: with a very large output, where 
all waste will need to be eliminated to maintain the exist- 
ing hours of labour and pay, and yet compete, in the 
markets of the world. In other words, the greatest 
administrative and technical ability will be required. 
With that in view the wliole ti[uestion of apprenticeships 
must be reopened. The system presses adversely on 
masitera and boys, “Why should a boy bo bound tO' serve at 
a trad© for ''Adiich he finds he has no natural aptitude f’' 
Why should he be 'bound for' five years, say, if he can 
master the technicalities of his craft in three? What 
guarantee has a boy that h© will, be given a full workshop 
training?, What guarantee has the master that lie 
will get an efficient and intelligent wmikman? What 
guaranty' can tbe^ master have, or gi,ve, that the man i& 
; worth 'his 'money, and if he is 'hot where will he drift to? 
The^ are questions which have not received the attention 
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tliey must have. Y\^lie.n they have pressed on master or 
on man the cry has been “Technical Education’'; but 
Teciiiiical Edncation alone, any more than workshop 
practice alone, cannot solve these deep and urgent pro- 
blems. Government, employer, educationist, scientist, 
workman must work out the details of a scheme wiiicii 
shall assist the production of efficient workmen, selecu 
those fitted by natural capacity for more responsible work 
and higher training, and see that the}^ get it, and prevent 
at all cost the drift downwards. 

Dr. J. L. Glasson, in dealing with University Educa- 
tion, stressed the dual nature of the function of a Univer- 
sity — teaching and research. The latter was too often 
overlooked, and even wdiere its iiTxportance was realised 
scientific workers were often insufficiently alive tO' the 
necessity of utilising their discoveries by co^-ope^ation with 
manufacturers. In the other braneb of University work, 
viz., teaching, the particular needs of the University of 
Tasmania were outlined. 

In the discussion which followed Messrs. Eodway, 
Beniiisi Butler, and Linden took part. 

9Tii July, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. 

Lecture, 

Mr. J. E. Pound, M.Sc., delivered a lecture on ‘’The 
Electromagnetic Separati- '■» of Minerals.” 

13th August, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. 

Papers. 

'‘Notes on Tasmanian Diptera and Description of 
New Species.” By G, H. Hardy. 

"Notes on Tasmanian Butterflies.” By G. H. Hardy, 

"Tasmanian Cicadidac.” By G. H. Hardy, 

Lecture. 

Professor T. Thomson Flynn delivered a lecture on 
"The Fishery Resouixes of Tasmania.” 

10th September 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. His 
Excellency, Sir Francis Newdegato, presided. Dr. A. H. 
Clarke welcomed Hisi Excellency to the State and to the 
Presidency of the Society. 
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Election of Memhen. 

The following members having been duly nominated 
and balloted for were declared elected ; — Dr. E. Brettiiig- 
ham-Moore, Rev. John Cullen, D. B. Copland, Esq., M.A. 

Lecture. 

Mr. J. H, Butters, Chief Engineer and General 
Manager Hydro-Eleictric Department, delivered an illus- 
trated lecture on ^Tlydro-Eleictricity in Tasmania.’' 

Papers. 

^'New Australian Asilida;.’' By Arthur White. 

Sth October, 3917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.ni. 

Papers. 

"Tasmanian Bucalypts. ' By L. Eodway, C.M.G. 

Lecture. 

Mr. L. Bodway delivered a lecture on "Plant Path- 
logy." 

12th November, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at, 8 p,m. 

Lecture. 

Mr. D. B. Copland, M.A., delivered an illustirated 
lecture on ‘The Distribution of Wealth." 
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Honorary Members : 

David, T. W, Edgcwortli, C.M.G., B.A., B.K-S., D.G-.S. 
Professor of Gi'ology and Physical Greograpliv in ihe 
IJiiiversiiy of Sydney. The University, Sydney. 
Mawson, Sir Douglas, B.E., D.Sc. Adelaide. 

Shackletoii, Sir Ernest IL, Ivt., G.V.O., F.R.G.S., F.R.x\.S. 

9 Ecgent-stroet, London, S.W., England. 

Spencer, W. Baldwin, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S. Professor of 
Biology in the University of Melboiunie. The Uni- 
versity, Melbourne. 

Ordinary, Life, and Corresponding Members : 

“C,” Corresponding IMember. 

“ L,” Member who has coinponnded subscriptions for life. 

Member who has contributed a Paper read before the Society. 

Year of 
Election. 

1916 Anseli, M. M., B.A. The Registrar the Univer- 

sity, Hobart. 

1908 L Baker, Henry D. C/o American Consulate, 

Hobart. 

1887 Barclay, David. 143 Hampden Road, Hobart. 

1890 '^'Beattie, J. W. 1 Mount Stuart Road, Hobart. 
1901 C Benham, W. B., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

Professor of Biology, University of 
Otago. Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Bennett, W. H. ‘‘Ashby," Ross. 

Bennison, Thomas. 29 Cromwell Street, 
Hobart. 

^Black, R. A. Chief Clerk, Department of 
Agriculture, 50 High Street, Queen- 
borough. 

*Blackman, A. E. Franklin. 

Bottrill, W. E., LL.D. 7 Elphinstone Road, 
Hobart. 

1892 C Bragg, W.^ H., M.A., E.R.S. Professor of 
Physics in University College, London. 
1900 ^Brettingham-Moore, G. E. 294 Davey Street, 
Hohart. * 

1917 Brettingham-Moorc, Dr E,, M.B., Ch.M. 

Macquarie-street, Hobart. 

1911 Brooks, G. Y. Master of Method, Elizabeth 

Street Practising School, Hobart. Main 
Road, New Town. 

1907 BroYmell, F. L. ‘‘Leura," Main Road, Moonah. 
::1909 , Butler, W. F. D., B.A,, M.Sc,,UL.B, Hishop 

Street, New Town. 


1903 

1900 

1912 


1909 

1913 
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1917 Blitters, J. H. Ciiief Engineer and Manager 

State Hydro-Electric Department, Ho- 
bart. 

1912 Cliapman, J. B. Holebrook Place, Hobart. 

1901 C Chapman, R. W., M.A., B.C.E. Elder Profes- 

sor of Mathematics and Mechanics in the 
University of Adelaide. The Univer- 
sity, Adelaide. 

1913 Chepmell, C. H. D. Clerk of the Legislative 

ConnciL 23 Swan Street, Hobart 

(A.I.E.). 

1896 ■"Clarke, A. H., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Mac- 

quarie Street, Hobart. 

1887 Clemes, Samuel. Principal of Leslie House 

School. Clare Street, New Town. 

1910 Clemes, W. H., B.Sc. Leslie House School, 
Argyle Street, New Town. 

1917 Copland, D. B., M.A. Lecturer in History 

and Economics, the University, Hobart. 
1917 Cullen,, Rev. John. Macquarie Street, Hobart. 

1884 Davies, The Hon. C. E., M.L.C. ‘Hyndhurst,” 

New Town Road, New Town. 

1908 Dechaineux, Lucien. Principal of Technical 

School, Hobart. 

1903 Delany, Most Rev. Patrick. Archbishop of 

Hobart. 99 Barrack Street, Hobart. 
1892 C Bendy, A., D.Sc., E.R.S., P.L.S. Professor of 
Zoology in the University of London 
(King's College). *^Vale Lodge,” Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

1861 Dobson, The Hon. Henry. Elboden Street, 

Hobart. 

1916 Downiei, W. A. Headmaster, Central School, 

Hobart. 

1916 Buncombe, E. W. Headmaster, Albuera 

Street School, Hobart. 

1902 ' Finlay, W. A. 11 Sechcron Road, Hobart. 

1909 *Fiynn, T. Thomson, B.Sc. Ralston Professor 

of Biology in the University of Tas- 
mania. D'Arcy Street, Hobart. 

1890 L Foster, H. D. 137 Hampden Road, Hobart. 

1905 L Foster, J. D. ^'Fairfield,” Epping. 

1913 Fowler, T. W., M.C.E. Engmeer-in-CMef of 

Tasmania. Clare Street, New T'own. 
*G*iblin, L. F., B.A. 326 Macquarie Street, 
Hobart, and “Cbbbler^s End,” Cam- 
bridge (A.I.F.). 


1908 
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■'^'G-lasson, J. L., M.A., D.Sc. Lecturer in Piiysics 
in tile University of Tasmania. The 
University, Hobart. 

Gould, Robert. Longford. 

Grant, C. W. “High Peak,” Iluon Road. 

■■'Uiardy, G. II. Hurlstone. Assistant-Curator of 
the Tasmanian Museum. The Museum, 
Argyle Street, Hobart. 

Harrison, M, W. Glenorchy. 

Harvey, W. A., M.B. 154 Macquarie Street, 
Hobart. 

llaswell, William, M.A., D.Sc.. F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Ghallis Professor of Biolouy in the Uni- 
versity of Sydiiey. The University, 
Sydney. 

Ilawson, Edward. “Reniine,’' 174 Argylo 
Street, Plobart. 

^Heaton, Herbert., M.A., M. Comm. Lecturer 
in History and Economics in the Uni- 
versity ol Adelaide, S.A. 

Hickman, V. V., B.Sc. Garden Road, Albert 
Paa'k, Moonali. 

Hitchcock, W. E. Moina. 
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Ireland, E. W. J„ M.B., G.M. 160 Elizabeth 
Street, Hobart. 

■^'.Johnson, J. A., M.A. Principal of the Philip 
Smith Training ^ College, Hobart. 
“Wharepuke,"’ Arg}de Street, New Town. 

* Johnston, R.M., I.S.O., F.S.S. Government 
Statistician. Tasmanian Club, Mac- 
quarie Street, Hobart. 

ICeeiie, E. H. B. Tantallon, Tarleton (A.I.F.), 

Kerrnode, R. C. “Mona Vale," Ross, 

Kerr, Geor'ge. 165 Campbell Street, Hobart. 

Knight, J. C. E. “Windermere," Claremont. 

^Legge-, Col. W. V,, R.A. (R.). “Cullenswood 
House," Cullenswood, 
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Lewis, Sir iSTeii Eliio-tt, Iy.C.M.G., M.A,, 
B.C.L., LL.B., M.H.A. ‘^Werndee;^ 
Augusta Road, New Town. 

Lindon, L. H., M.A. “Tlie Lodge,” Bark 
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New Town. 

Liversidge, Professor Archibald, M.A., LL.D., 
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manian Museum, Hobart. “Cliveden,’^ 
Mt. Nelson Road, Sandy Bay, 

McAlister, Miss M, K. Rosetta. 

^McAulay, Alexander, M.A. Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Tas- 
mania. The University, Hobart. 

^'Maiden, J. H., F.R.S. Director of Botanic 
Bal'd ens, Sydney, and Government 
Botanist, New South Wales. Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney 

Mather, J. F. 1 Mount Stiiart Road, Hobart. 

Mackay, J. H. Professor of Engineering. The 
University of Tasmania, Hobart. 

’^A'lay, W. L. ‘Torest Hill,” Saiidford. 

Millcn, J. D. Monnt Bischoif Mine, Waratah. 

Miller, Lindsay S., ,M.B., Ch.B. 156 Mac- 
quarie Street, Hobart. 

Mitchell, J. G. ‘‘Ellesmere,” Jericho, 

Mitchell, P. H., B.A. Headmaster of the 
State High School, Hobart. 2 Aslifield 
Street, Queenborough. 

Montgomery, R. B. Park Street, New Town. 

Nicholas, G. 0. 'Uawood,” Ouse. 

Nicholls, H, Minchin. Government Micro- 
biologist, Department of Agriculture. 
Macquarie Street, Hobart. 

Oldham, N., J.P. New Town. 

Parsons, Miss S. R. 190 Davey Street, Hobart. 

^Piesse, Major E. L., B.Sc,, LL,B. ^Weika,’^ 
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Pillinger, James, 4 Fitzroy Crescent, Hobart. 

Pratt, A. W. Courtney. 11 Swan Street, 
Hobart- 
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1917 Raamsdoiik, I. N, Lecturer in Modern Lan- 

guages, the University, Hobart. 

1864 Roberts, H. L. “Beaumaris/’ Montpelier 

Road, Hobart. 

1884 *Rodway, Leonard, C.M.G. Oovernment 
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Street, Hobart. 
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1915 Ross, J, Head Teacher, New Town School, 

Now Town (A.I.F.). 

1896 Scott, R. G., M.B., Cli.M. 172 Macquarie 

Street, Hobart. 

1892 C ^'Shirley, John, D.Sc. Inspector of Schools, 
Queensland. “Colarmic,” Brunswick 
Street, New Farm, Brisbane. 

1901 Shoobridge, Canon G. W. 3 Molle Street, 

Hobart. 

1875 ‘^'Simson, Augustus. 4d High Street, Launces- 
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1917 Slaytor, C. H., F.I.C. Woodbourne, Davey 

Street, Hobart. 

1901 C Smith, R. Greig-, D.Sc. Linnean Hall, Eli- 
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1915 Smith, S. C., B.A. Hutchins School, Hobart. 

1913 Smithies, John. Lindisfarne. 

1896 L '^Sprott, Gregory, M.D., CM. 134 Macquarie 
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1896 L Sticht, Robert, B.Sc., E.M. Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Co. Lid., Queen 
Street, Melbourne. 

1913 Busman, Maurice. 88 Murray Street, Hoba.rt. 

1907 Tarleton, J. W. 108 High SHcet, Queen- 

borough. 

1887 ; *Taylor, A. J. Libx'ai-ian of the Tasmanian 

, Public Libr-ary. 28 D’Arcy Street, Ho- 
bart. 

1892 G ■^‘Thomson, G. M., F.L.S. Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, 

1896 *Twelvetrees, V. PL, E.G.S. Government 

Geologist. Geological Survey, Launces- 
ton. 

1901 C Wall, Arnold, M.A. Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Canterbury 
/ College. Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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1913 Wardman, Jolin. Superintendent of the 

Botanical Gardens. Botanical Gardens, 
Hobart. 

1913 Watenvorth, Newham. Lindisfarne. 

1915 Williams, Evan, B.Sc, Friends' High School, 
Hobart. 

1901 Wise, PI. J. 4 Colville Street, Hobart. 

Members are assLedto inform the Secretary of any change of address or other 
necessary correction. 
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ANNUAL E.EPORT. 

In accordance with Rule 3d, the Council present a 
Repoid on the proceedings o-f the Society during 1917, 

The CouneH and Of/ieeri^. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on 2 Till March, 
the following were elected members of the Council for the 
year: — Dr. A. H. Clarke, Messrs. W. H. Clemes, L. 
bechaineu:^:, Clive £. Lord, J. A. Johnson, L. II. Liudoii, 
L. Rodway, Professor T. T. Fhmu, and Dr. J. L. Glasson. 

The Council at its first meeting elected the following 
oiHcers:- — Dr. Clarke (Chairman), Dr. Glasson (Hon. Sec- 
I’etary), Mr. Lord (Hon, Assistant Secretary), Mr. Rod way 
(Hon. Treasurer), Mr. Dechaiiieux (Hon. Librarian), Mr. 
E. A. Black (Hon. Auditor). 

The Council elected Dr. Clarke, Professor Flynn, 
Messrs. Clemes, Lindon, Dechaineux, and Rodway to be 
trustees: of the* Tasmanian Museum and Botanical Gardens. 

Seven ordinary meetings of the Council were called 
during the year. The attendances of m embers as 

follow: — Dr. Clarke, 6; Mr. Clemes, 4; Mr. Dechaineux, 
7; Mr. Lord, 7; Mr. Johnson, 6: Mr. Linden, 5; Mr. 
Rodway, 7; Professor Flynn, 5; Dr. Glasson, 7. 

Meetmg:^ of the Society. 

Eight Monthly General Meetings were held in achh- 
tion to the Annual Meeting. Six papers were read during 
the session, and several lectures were delivered by mem- 
bers and visitors. 

Me inhere. 

During the year 6 new members were elected into 
the Soiciety. We lost 11 members through death, resigiia 
tion, or change of residence. The> number of ordinary 
members' at the end of the year was 82, life members 8", 
corresponding members 13, and honorary members' 4. 

Papfr.s' cmd. Proceeding.^. 

ThO' Council has ordered 650 copies of tho Papers 
and, , Proceedings for 1917. The Parliament of Tasmania 
has again approved of ,a grant of £100 in aid of tiie 
printing of the Society’s Journal. 
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The Go’iiiicil regrets that the whole of the copies, of 
cur Papers and Proceedings for 1916, forwarded to tne 
Sinithsonian Institution for our American exchanges, were 
lost through enemy action in May last. The Council will 
replace these as far as our stocks will allow. The, Council 
is considering the a-dvisahility of holding hack all foreign 
exchanges until the end of the war. 


Library. 

During the year 300 books and pamphlets were 
received, making a total of 12,800 in the Library on 31st 
December, 1917 = 

In view of the large amount of work involved in in- 
dexing and cataloguing the Society's exchanges, the Coun- 
cil has decided to appoint a. paid officer to doi the work. 
As it is desirable to have this officer in continuous touch 
with the Library and the general business of the Society, 
Mr. Clive Lord, Assistant Chrator of the Tasmanian 
Museum and Art Gallery, has been appointed to the joint 
office of Secretary and Libraiian. Rules for the use of the 
Library and the borrowing of books from it are being 
framed, and it is hoped thus to gi*eat]y improve this im- 
portant branch of the Society s work. 

Udacaiion Secfdoii. 

President of Section, J. A. Johnson, Esq., M.A. Sec- 
retary of Section, L, Dechaineux, Esq. Membership, 10. 

Six meetings of the Section were held, and the follow- 
ing paper on “English Educationists'’ read and discussed: 
— Mr. J. A. Johnson, “Muicaster'’ ; Mr. S. Clemes, 
‘‘Locke" ; Mr. L. H. Lindon, “Thring” ; Mx\ Dechaineux, 
“Ruslrin’’; Mr. S. C. Smith, “Spencer.” 




loogh a credit balancf of i’49 Is sliown. the total cost of printing the 1917 P. tS: P. is not mcludei 
lot liaving heeii coinploTcd n hen accounts were halanced. The cost of coiripletlTtg the printing or t 
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Arthur White. 


Mr. Arthur White was bom in London in 1871. He 
came to Tasmania in 1903 to engage in fruitgrowings 
returning to England in 1908. Three years afterwards 
he came back to Tasmania, remaining till 1914. in 
Deoember of last year lie contracted iiifliienza while stay- 
ing in London, and died on 3rd January of this year. 
Such is a brief outline of the life of one who for a siiort 
period was a frequent contributor to the pages of Uie 
“Papers and Proceedings” of the Sceiety. 

Mr. White was an enthusiastic student of geolo-gy 
and palseontology, but entomology was his chief scientilic 
interest, his work on Diptera marking him as an authority 
on the subject. It may be of interest to note that he 
contributed, by request, a paper to the Linnaean Society of 
New South Wales on ‘A ^Revision of the Stratiomyidse of 
Australia.” 

The study of science was Mr. White’s hobby ; all iris 
original work was done in the spare time of a very busy 
life, liis brother writes: — “He could never devote all his 
time to* science. That he did so much is, I think, amaz- 
ing, particularly as he was never a strong man. But be 
was immensely energetic and hard-working; after a bard 
day’s work he would settle down to study his specimens 
or to take notes from some scientific work.” 

The following is a list of the articles he contiibuted 
to the “Papers and Proceedings” of the Royal Society: — 

1. New Australian Asilidje, 1913. 

2. TheDiptera-Brachyoera of Tasmania, Pfc. I., 1914. 

3. The Diptera-Brachycera of Tasmania, Ft. II,, 

1915. 

4. The Diptera-Brachycera of Tasmania, Pt. IJI., 

1916. 

^ ',5. New Australian Asilidse : ' with a New Classification 
of the Asilinse, 1917. 
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Abrittta aurata, 70 
Aiiaboeiia, 110 
Aiiisynta taGmanica, 68 
Appiay ega, 67 
Arp-ynniiia tasmanica, 6S 
Asilidae, 66 

Asllitiae, Mew Australian (A. 

irnitcO, 72-103 
Asilitiaa, 86 
Asihn-i. 86, 87, 8S, 90 
aureus, 90 
liyagnis, 90 
Atoniosia, S2 
australis. 83 
culicivora, 83 

Aiilographiim eucalypti, 106 
pi'O'icac'ium, 106 

Balsa mea platyspora, 108 
Barn Bluff, Determination of 
haigSit of (H. R.- Hutchison, 
L. R. Giblin, and W. F. 11. 
Butler), 1-5 
Bloplijirotes, 86, 88 
Bouibilickvc, 66 

Botariioal Motes (L. RodwavA 

105-110 

Brarli V rrhopala , 7 4 
India, 74 

ruficoruis. 75, 76 
Biith-r (V\7 F. J3.), Foynda- 
tson of puhiio institutions 
for secondary education, 21- 
59 

Butin-. ,See also Hutchison, 
Giblhi, and Butler. 
Butterflies, Motes on Tas- 
manian (G. H. Hardy), 67-8 

CaliV'iuni tracheliiuim, 110 
Cahoi'ia tasrnaniea, 107 
(Jonarrh cites uitida. 106 
CVrdistus, 86, 87 
Chrysonogon,^ 72 
pallidipeTinis, 72 
punctatus,^ 73 
rnbidipciuiis, 73 
Christbs College, 38 et seq. 
Oicadinae, 70 

CIcadfdae, Tasmanian (G. H. 

Hardy), 69-71 
CoTuptosia^ corculum, 66 
geometrica, 66 


Cryptopogoii, 76 
vernaculiis. 77 
Cypiiella globosa, 103 
Cyrtidae, 60 
Cyst op us, 110 

austro-africanus, 110 
Cytospora, 110 

Dasypogoninae, 72 
Basyscypiia, 107 
Oetermlnation of the iieigtit 
of ^ Barn Bluff (H. R. Hut- 
chi,! on, L. F. Giblin, and 
IV. F. D. Butler >, 1-5 
Dienieiiiana, 70 
coleoi>trata, 71 
}ur.sutus, 69, 70, 71 
tillyardi, 69, 70 71 
tnrne.ri, 69 

Dlptera, Motes on Tasmanian 
(G. H. Hardy), 60-66 
Dothiorella, 11 U 
Bysniaclius, 87, 91 
*riidis, 86, 91 

Education, iiistitiitiens for 
sacondary (\V. F. D. But- 
ler h 21-69 

Elaphomyces citrinus, lOS 
laveillei, 108 
Endogone, 108 
australis, 108 
neglect a, 107 
Epicerina nigricornis, 61 
F.pitriptus, 86, 96 
Erax, 88 

Erinclla apala. 107 

Eucalypts, Tasmanian (L. 

llochTayu 10-20 
Eucalyptus globulus, 107, 110 
viiuinalis. 107 
Eutolmus, 86 

Fissidens Icptncladus. 105 
rigldiuscular, 105 
Fosaouihrouia dentata, 106 
robust a, 100 

Foundation of public Instltu- 
.tions for secondary eduoa* 
tion in Tasmania (W. F. D. 
Butler), 21-59 

Galinia psittacorum, 106 
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Giblin. Hiitcliison, Giblin, 
and Butler. 

Glaphyropyga, 87 
GyninouiyC'es flavus, 110 

Hardy (G. H.), Notes on Tas- 
manian bytterOies, 67-8 
Hardy (G.H.), Notes on Tas- 
imanfan Diptera, 60-66 
Hardy (G. H.). Tasmanian 
Cloadiclae, 69-71 
Helignionoura, 87 
HenderS'onia Giicalypti, 107 
Reno ns hasalis, 60 
Hesperiila cyelospila, 67 
donnysa, 67, 68 
Hetcronympha cordaoe.', 68 
philerope, 68 
High School. 57 
Hutchins School, 37 ot seq. 
Hxitchison (11, R.), Giblin (L. 
F.), and Butler (W. F. D.), 
Determination of the height 
of Barn Biuff, 1-5 
Hyaloceras diiophospora, 109 
Hytncnogasber albollus, 109 
fulvus, 109 
kvisporus, 109 
Rysterium^ gahnianiim. 106 
Hystcrangmm affine, 109 
burbxiriamim, 109 
inflatnm,, 109 
puinilum, 109 

Ichneumonidae, 66 

Laphria, 84 
oornata,. 85 
niveifacies, 66 
rubfemorata, 85 
tekcles, 85 
variana, 84 
Lapbrinae, 77, SO 
Launceston Church Grammar 
School, 36 

Lepi(h)sper'ma later ale, 107 
I^eptospcrmum scoparium, 109 
Lejd-o sph ae ria coniothy r i um , 

Lkliina alpina, 110 
Lcnchorliyuchus, 78 

Machimiis, 86, 87 . 

Marasmius equicrinis, 106 

MarginellaSf New names ^ for 
Tasmanian (W, L. May), 

, • 104 

Marginella albomaculata, 104 
auriculata, 104 


concamcrata, 104 
cylichnella, 104 
niicroscopica, 104 
tomliniaua, 104 
May (VV. L.), New names for 
■ Tasmanian Margineiias, 104 
Medairipsalta abdominalis; 71 
margiuata, 71 
sprota,, 70, 71 
torrid a, 70, 71 

MeseTiibryantheTniiin aeqiii- 
latcraie, 110 
Metalapliria, 81 
aurifacicis, 81, 82 
australis, 82 

Mosses common to Tasmania 
and QyeensJand (JA Shir- 
ley), 6-9 

M-otasingha dominiila, 68 

Nemacycliis gilvus, 107 
Neoaratus, 87. 88 
Neoexaireta spinigera, 63 
Ncoitamiis, 86-91, 95, 96, 98, 
100 

abdituis, 93 
briiuiKUis, 100 
caligiuosus, 93 
divaricatxxs, 93, 95 
haxdcmctxxs, 91, 92 
hyalipennis, 91, 92, 95 
lividus, 92, 93 
maculatus, 93 
mistipes, 100 
vulgatus, 91. 92 
Neolxicina hobartensis. 68 ■ 
Ncisoxenica elia. 67, 68 
' leprea, 67 

New Australian Asilsdae (Ar- 
thur White). 72-103 
New names for Tasmanian 
Marginellas (W. L. May), 
304 

Notes on Tasmanian butter- 
flies (G. H, Hardy), 67-8 
Notes on Tasmanian Diptera 
and description of new spe-' 
Dies ((L H. Hardy), 60-66 

Oclontomyia, 61 
amvriH, 61, 62 
ammlirm} 61 
carmafa, 61 
carinifacievs, 61 
deewiem, 61 
hujiteri, 61 
ialmenm, 61 
kirohneri, 62 
lateremamlata, 61 
murmneMa> 61 
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opertaiiea, 62 
■fiectoralU, 61 
pi cm, 61 
rea h-cicon/ii, 61 
TiififacieH, 61 
ctrictcii 62 
stvlafa, 61 

mhdentutay 61 
Hud'neycmdiy^ 62 
Oc/codes darwinii, 60 
duddi, 60 
fortumm,^ 60 
if/iictva, .60 
tasnmnica, 60 
Olearia argopliylla* 108 
Ommatius, .86, 88. 89 
levis, 90 
obsciiras. 89 
pilofsus, S9 
Oncode^ atevt 60 
basalis, 61 
flaveseensy 60 
mc/rinervis, ^ 60 
fp/r/tnaem, 60 
Oreixenica flyiinij 67. 68 
oricliora, 67 

Pacliygaster, 63 
Papiiio niacleayanusj 68 
Pararatiis, 86, 88 
Paiiropsalta encaustica, 71 
miiem-e, 71 

Pelecorliyncliiis. 63 * 
aiboliri'eatus, 64 
eristaloides, 63, 66 
fus€oniger, 63 
igniciilus, 63 64 
in ant anus, 63. 65 
nigripcnnis, 63 
Peziza, 107 

Pbialea berggrenii, 107 
Philodiuns, 88 

l^lirasinidium potentillae, 107 
snbaorticiim, 107 
Phyllaclioi'a callisteinoni, 108 
Pliyllocladns rhomboidalis, 107 
Plagiocbila wattsii, 105 
Pogonosoma, 77 
Poly sacrum microcarpum, 106 
Pol.yporus inyJlitae, 108 
scleu’otiniua, 108 ' ^ 

Bottia subpiiyscomitrioxdes, 
105 

tasmaniea, 105 
ProciacanthU'S, 88 
Promaclius, ^88 
Psaltoda moerens, 70 
Pterodontia^ 60 


Pterostylis concinna, 105 
prae<iox, 105 
toveana, 105 
Puivinaria 110 
typica, 110 
Pyrameis itea, 68 

QueefisSand, Mosses ccwnnon 
to Tasmania and’ (J. Sbir- 
ley), 6-9 

llliabdotoitamns, 76. 87-89, 

91, 95 

brnnnens, 97, 100. 101. 103 
claripes. 97, 98, 103 
graininis, 96, 99, 103 
lantiis, 97, 101, 103 
mistipes, 97, lOO, 101, 103 
rusticanus, 97, 102 
volaticus, 96, 99, 103 
Ricbea pandanifoiia, 110 
Rodwav (L.), Botanical notes, 
10540 

Rodway (L.), Tasmanian 
Eucaiypts, 10-20 

Saropogon, 75 
dissimulans, 75 
Shirley (J.), Mosses common 
to Tasmania and Queens- 
land, 6-9 
Stenopogon, 78 
elongatus, 79 
flayipennis, 79 
nicoteles, 79 
Stilpnogai^er, 86 
Stratiomyidae, 61 
Stratiomys badins, 62 
Strobxlomyces pallescens, 106 

Tabanidae, 63 

Tasmanian Cloadidae (G. H. 

Hardy), 69-71 

Tasmanian Eucalypts (L. 

Rod way), 10-20 
Tettigarcta tormentosa, 71 
Therevidae, 78 
Therufcria, 80 
amaracus, 81 
pulchripes, 80 
Tibicinae, 70 
Tihicen hirsutus^ 69 
Triblkliella biconica, 107 
Triclioitamus, 87, 89, 91, 92 
rudis, 91 

Weissia, 105 

White (Arthnr), New Austra- 
lian Asilidae, 72403 
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